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IN THE MEADOWS. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 





TRAMPING through the meadows, 
In the summer day, 

Under the blue arch of sky, 

When the clouds go sailing by, 
On their windy way; 


Through the bending grasses, 
Tall and bushy green, 

All alive with tiny things, 

Stirring feet and whirring wings. 
Just an instant seen; 


Down each fragrant bollow, 
Up each little hill, 
Leaping ditches, crossing brooks, 
In the heart of shady nooks, 
Fresh, and cool, and still; 


Past the spear-like rushes, 
Swaying to and-fro. 

And along the river's bed, 

Where grows the broad leaved arrow-head— 
I wonder where the bow ? 


Lost somewhere in the meadows, 
Like what I meant to sing; 

Who can tell what way it went, 

Or lies it in my mind unbent, 
A bow without a string * 

New York CITy. 
GREAT FORGERS: CHATTERTON, WALPOLE 
AND JUNIUS. 


AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
AUTHOR OF “* CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM EaTER.” 











I HAVE been disposed to regard as the must venial of 
deceptions such impositions as Chatterton had practiced 
on the public credulity. Whom did he deceive? No- 
body but those who well deserved to be deceived, viz , 
shallow antiquaries who pretended toa sort of knowl- 
edge which they had not so much as tasted. And it 
always struck me as a judicial infatuation in Horace 
Walpole, that he, who had so brutally pronounced the 
death of this marvelous boy to be a matter of little 
consequence since otherwise he would have come to be 
hanged for forgery, should himself—not as a boy under 
eighteen (and I think under seventeen at the first issu- 
ing of the ‘‘Rowley” fraud) slaving for a few guineas that 
he might buy the simplest food for himself-and then buy 
presents for the dear mother aud sister whom he had 
left in Bristol—but as an elderly man with a clear six 
thousand per annum,* commita far more deliberate and 
audacious forgery than that imputed (if even accurately 
imputed) to Chatterton. I know of no published docu- 
ment, or none published under Chatterton’s sanction, in 
which he formally declared the ‘‘Rowley” poems to have 
been the compositions of a priest living in the days of 
Henry 1V, viz., in or about the year 1400. Undoubtedly he 
suffered people to understand that he had found manu- 
scripts of that period in the tower of St. Mary Redcliff 
at Bristol, which he really had dpne; and whether he 
sinply tolerated them in running off with the idea that 
these particular poems, written on discolored parch- 
ments by way of coloring the hoax, were among the 
St. Mary treasures or positively said so in either view, 
considering the circumstances of the case, no man of 
kind feelings will much condemn him. 

But Horace Walpole roundly and audaciously af- 
firmed in the first sentence of his Preface to the poor 
remance of “Otranto,” that it had been translated from 
the Italian of Onuphrio Muralto, and that the manu- 
rctipt was still preserved in the library of an English 
Catholic family, circumstantiating his needless false- 
hood by other most superfluous details. Needless I say, 
because a book with the Walpole name on the title-page 
was as sure of selling as one with Chatterton’s obscure 





*« Six thousand per annum;” viz,, on the authority of his own confes 


name was at that time sure of not selling. Possibly 
Horace Walpole did not care about selllng, but wished 
to measure his own intrinsic power as a novelist; for 
which purpose it was a better course to preserve his in- 
cognito. But this he might have preserved without tell- 
ing a circumstantial falsehood; whereas Chatterton 
knew that his only chance of emerging from the obscure 
station of a grave-digger’s son, and carrying into com- 
fort the dear female relatives that had half-starved 
themselves for him (I speak of things which have since 
come to my knowledge, thirty-five years after Chatterton 
and his woes had been buried in a pauper’s coffin), lay in 
bribing public attention by some extrinsic attraction. 
Macpherson had recertly engaged the public gaze by 
his “Ossian”; an abortion fathered upon the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ. What so natural as to attempt other 
abortions—ideas and refinements of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—referring themselves to the fifteenth? Had this 
harmless hoax succeeded, he would have delivered those 
from poverty who delivered him from ignorance: he 
would have raised those from the dust who raised him 
to an aerial hight; ves, to a hight from which (but it 
was after his death), like Ate or Eris come to cause 
ancther Trojan War, he threw down an apple of discord 
among the leading scholars of England, and seemed to 
say: ‘‘There, Dean of Exeter! there, Laureate! there, 
Tyrrhitt, my man! Me you have murdered among 
you; now fight to death for the boy that living you 
would not have hired as a shoe-black. My blood be 
upon you! Rise up, martyred blood! rise to Heaven for 
a testimony against these men and this generation; or 
else burrow in the earth, and from that spring up like 
stones thrown by Deucalion and Pyrrha into harvests of 
feud, into armies of self-exterminating foes.” Poor 
child! immortal child! Slight were thy trespasses on 
this earth; heavy was thy punishment; and it is to be 
hoped, nay, it is certain, that this disproportion did not 
escape the Eye which in the algebra of human actions 
estimates both sides of the equation. 

Lerd Byron was of opinion that people abused Horace 


. Walpole for several sinister reasons, of which the first is 


represented to be—that he wasa gentleman. Now I, on 


gentleman, as particularly in his correspondence with 
Chatterton. On the other hand, itis but just to recollect 
that in retaining Chatterton’s manuscripts (otherwise an 
unfeeling act, yet chiefly imputable to indolence) the 
worst aggravation of the case under the poor boy's con- 
struction, viz., that if Walpole had not known his low 
rank, ‘‘he would not have dared to treat him in that 
way,” tho a very natural feeling, was really an un- 
foundedone. Morace Walpole (Icall him so, because he 
was not then Lord Orford) certainly had not been aware 
that Chatterton was other than a gentleman by birth and 
station. Thenatural dignity of the boy, which had not 
condescended to any degrading applications, misled this 
practical man of the world. But, recurring to Lord 
Byron’s insinuations as to a systematic design of running 
Lord Orford down,I beg to say that I am no party to 
any such design. It is not likely that a furious Conserv- 
ative like myself, who have the misfortune also to be the 
most bigoted of Tories, would be so, I disclaim all par- 
ticipation in any clamor against Lord Orford which 
may have arisen on democratic feeling. Feeling the 
profoundest pity for the “‘ marvelous boy ” of Bristol, and 
even love, if it be possible to feel love for one who was 
in his unbonored grave before I was born, I resent the 
conduct of Lord Orford in this one instance, as univer- 
sally the English public has resented it. But generally, 
as a writer, | admire Lord Orford in avery high degree, 
As a letter-writer, and as a brilliant sketcher of social 
aspects and situations, he is far superior to any French 
author who could possibly be named as a competitor. 
And asa writer of personal or anecdotic history, let the 
reader turn to Voltaire’s ‘‘ Siécle de Louis Quatorze,” in 
order to appreciate his extraordinary merit. 

Next will occur to the reader the forgery of ‘‘Junius,” 
Who did that? Ob! villains that have ever doubted 
since ‘‘ Junius Identified!” Oh,scamps! Oh, pitiful 
scamps! You, reader, perhaps, belong to this wretched 
corps; but, if so, understand that you belong to it under 
false information. I have heard myriads talk upon this 
subject. One man said to me: ‘* My dear friend, I sym- 
pathize with your fury, Youareright. Rightera man 
cannot be. Rightest of all men you are.” I wasright, 





sion to Pinkerton, 


righter, rightest! That had happened to few men. But 


the contrary, am of opinion that he was not always a> 


again this flattering man went on: ‘‘ Yes, my excel- 

lent friend, right you are,and evidently Sir Philip 

Francis wasthe man, His backer proved it. The day 

after his book appeared, if any man had offered me ex- 

actly two thousand to one in guineas, that Sir Philip 

was not the man, by Jupiter I would have declined the 

bet. So divine, so exquisite, so Grecian in its perfection, 

was the demonstration—the apodeixis (or what do you 

call it in Greek?) that this brilliant Sir Philip, who, by 

the way, wore his Order of the Bath as universally as 

ever he taxed Sir William Draper with doing, had been 

the author of ‘Junius.’ But here lay the perplexity of 

the matter. At the least five-and-twenty excellent men 

proved by posthumous friends that they—every moth- 
er’s son of them—had also perpetrated ‘ Junius,’” ‘‘Then 
they were liars,” [ answered, ‘‘Ob, no, my right 
friend!” he interrupted, ‘‘ not liars at all, amiable men; 
some of whom confessed on their death-beds (three to 
my certain knowledge) that, alas! they had erred 
against the law of charity. ‘But how?’ said the cler- 
gyman, ‘Why, by that infernal magazine of sneers and 

all uncharitat leness—the ‘* Letters of Junius,”’ ‘ Let me 
understand you,’ said the clergyman ‘You wrote 
‘*Junius”?’ ‘Alas? I did,’ replied A. Two years after 
another clergyman said to another penitent: ‘ And so 
you wrote ‘‘Junius”?’ ‘Too true, my dearsir! Alas! I 
did,’ replied B. One year later a third penitent 
was going off; and upon the clergyman saying, 
‘Bless me, is it possible? Did you write 
“Junius” ?’ He replied: ‘ Ah, worshipful sir! you touch 

a painful chord in my remembrances; I now wish 
Ihad not. Alas! reverend sir, Idid.’ Now, you see,” 
went on my friend, ‘‘eo many men at the New Drop, as 
you may say, having with tears and groans taxed them- 
selves with ‘Junius’ as the climax of their offenses, one 
begins to think that perhaps all men wrote ‘Junius.’ ” 
Well, so far there was reason. But when my friend con- 
tended also that the proofs arrayed in pamphlets proved 
the whole Alphabet to have written ‘‘Junius,” I could not 
stand his absurdities. Death-bed confessions, I admitted, 
were strong. But as to these wretched pamphlets, some 
time or other I will muster them all for a field day; I 
will brigade them, as if the general of the district were 
coming to review them; and then, if I do not mow them 
down to the last man by opening a treacherous battery 
of grape-shot, may all my household die under a fiercer 
Junius! The true reasons why any man fancies that 
“Junius” is an open question must be these three: 

1, That they have never read the proofs arrayed 
against Sir Philip Francis; this is the general case. 

2. That, according to Sancho’s proverb, they want bet- 
ter bread than is made of wheat. They are not content 
with proofs or absolute demonstrations. They require 
you, like the Witch of Endor, to raise Sir Philip from the 
grave, that they may cross-examine him. 

8. (And this is the fault of the able writer who un- 
masked Sir Philip.) There happened to be the strongest 
argument that ever picked a Bramah lock against the 
unknown writer of ‘‘Junius”; apply this, and, if it fits the 
wards, oh, Gemini, my dear friend, but you are right, 
righter, rightest; you have caught *‘Junius” in a rabbit 
snare. 


THE LESSONS OF RAILROAD STRIKES. 


HOW THE RIGHTS OF ALL PARTIES MAY BE 
SECURED. 
THE NEED OF ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION. 


WE print herewith a number of articles on various 
phases of the question of Railroad Strikes by represent- 
ative writers, They were written at our request, and 
givefrom different points of view responses to these 
questions: 

1. What are the rights of employés? Have they the 
right after voluntarily striking to be heard inany griev- 
ances, either through a committee of their own number, 
or through a committee of the organization to which they 
belong, or through any other representative whom they 
may select? 

2. What are the rights of the railroad corporation? 
Are they sufficiently secured by present legislation? 

8. Is further legislation necessary in order that its 
property may be properly protected? 

4. What are the rights of the general public? Would it 
be well to pass laws requiring 4 notice of, say a week or 
a month, to be given by employés in case of any contem- 











plated strike? 
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THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD STRIKE. 


BY SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
PRESIDENT AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Laon, NEW YORK CITY. 


PuBLIO attention has been attracted to the recent 
strike of the employés of the New York Central Railroad, 
not because of the number of employés involved, the 
causes of the dissatisfaction that ‘culminated in the 
withholding of their labor by the strike method, or be- 
cause of the conduct or continuance of that special skir- 
mish in the industrial war. 

The strike of the carpenters for eight hours was vastly 
more important as a fact and as a study; but as that 
strike was in the direction of progressive civilization 
directly affecting production and not commercial dis- 
tribution, it was less startling than the short, impulsive 
strike of the railroad men. 

As men can exist longer without eating than they can 
without breathing,so the men engaged in the varied 
business interests, can calmly witness the stoppage of 
production in any industrial center or enterprise other 
than their own, while the stoppage of the transmission of 
news by electricity, or of the transportation of passen- 
gers and freight over any of the great avenues of trade, 
awakens commercial and financial fear, endangering a 

ic. 

Wendell Phillips said: ‘‘ The laborer puts his hand into 
the cogwheels of the factory, and when the machinery 
stops the employer asks, What is the matter?” The em- 
ployés of the New York Central Railroad put their hands 
into the cogwheels of the intricate machinery of com- 
merce, and the people will not only ask what is the 
matter, but what is the remedy? 

In your letter requesting my views upon some of the 
questions involved in the New York Central strike, you 
say: ‘“There are at least three parties interested in every 
railroad strike: first, the employés; second, the corpora- 
tior, and third, the general public;” and you add, that 
** each of these parties has, of course, its interests and 
rights.” As your space and the time at my disposal will 
not permit an exhaustive essay on so important a theme, 
permit me to give my views upon the first proposition 
as stated in your communication, ‘‘ What are the rights 
of employés?” ‘ Have they the right, after voluntarily 
striking, to be heard in any grievance either through a 
committee of their own or through a committee of the 
organization to which they belong, or through any 
other representative whom they may select?” 

It is now almost unanimously acknowledged that em- 
ployés have the right to strike, and having the right to 
strike, that they have the right to use all constitutional 
means to make the strike successful. Asa strikeis the 
withholding of labor for a better condition of the mar- 
ket, it must be conceded that the laborer has the right to 
fix the price and conditions upon which he will put his 
labor into the market. Having the inalienable right to 
organize for mutual protection and benefit, they have 
the right of use to all the rights, customs, privileges 
and immunities of organized bodies. An organized 
body can speak only through and by its legally consti- 
tuted representatives, and the members of organized 
bodies are the only constitated and competent persons 
to select such representatives. 

As the principal is responsible for the acts of his agent 
in his capacity as agent, it is the duty of the principal to 
protect the agent when he performs the duties assigned 
him, and the agent has the right of immunity from re- 
sponsibilities within certain legal and moral limite. 
Agents are, and should be held up to public odium when 
they, as agents, perform an act that is dastardly, con- 
temptible or cruel, even when such acts are not punish- 
able by courts of justice; but when an agent of an or- 
ganized body seeks the betterment of his principal, that 
is, his constituency, by securing by equitable methodsa 
new contract, the man, or body of men who would mal- 
treat the agent bearing such a commission, would shoot 
the bearer of a flag of truce ona field of battle. The 
right of representation by a chosen spokesman will be 
contended for by organized laborers with al) the legal 
weapons that Nature, art, science and invention can 
furnish; and he who stands in the way -of the speedy 
recognition of this inberent, inalienable mght is an ene- 
my cf peace. 

Before considering your second division of the ques- 
tion of the right of the employés, permit me to clearly 
recapitulate some of the rights that are included in the 
foregoing statement. Employés have the right: first, to 
organize; second to strike; third, to prevent the employ- 
ment of other laborers (within legal bounds); fourth, to 
divert trade to other parties; fifth, to the protection of 
the judicial and executive departments of State as 
against the false representation of facts, the employ- 
ment of a private armed band, and as against the unwar- 
rantable discharge and black-listing of the members of 
the organization or their representatives; sixth, the 
right to know cause why they are discharged; seventh, 
the right to be recognized through their representatives; 
eighth, the right to know cause why wages are reduced, 
or why they cannot be increased, their hours of labor re- 
duced, and why the sanitary conditions and protective 
appliances of science and invention are not introduced; 

ninth, the right to their share in the joint product of 
the capital invested, the management and themselves, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


This last brings us back to the question of interests. 
You say ‘‘ each of these parties (the corporation, the em- 
ployés and the general public) has its interests and 
rights.” It is the interest of the employé that tha man- 
agement should be economical, that the stocks should 
not be watered; that a fair remuneration should be paid 
for the service of management and for the use of money. 
In brief, the interest of the employés includes the inter- 
est of the general public with this addition, that as reg- 
ular and full employment at present wages, with hope 
of better wages as a condition, depend upon a successful 
business, the interests of the employés to this extent are 
one with the management, Interests conflict when high 
salaries or large profits accrue to tall talkers, and low 
wages and uncertainty of employment accrue to hard 
workers. 

The second division of your question as to the rights 
of employés relates to the rights of the employés (to put 
it in your language) after “ voluntarily striking.” It is 
held by many, and perhaps by most employers, as well 
as by many so called political economists, that a strike 
is a permanent severance of the relations and interests 
between the employer and the employés who have 
struck, Against this proposition I quote the words of 
Geo, E. McNeil in a recent article on strikes. He says: 
* A strike is not the voluntary withholding of labor; it 
is the compulsory act of intelligent, self-respecting men 
and women; a method of self-defense.” This is true of 
strikes for less hours of labor and for higher wages as 
well as strikes against a reduction of wages, discharge 
of leaders, officers and other representatives, black-list- 
ing, shop rules, etc. The wage-worker is a party in in- 
terest with his employer in spite of the fact that under 
the wage system they live in antagonistic relations 
toward each other. France and Germany continue their 
commercial and political relations and interests, but do 
not disband their armies or disarm their defenses. All 
civilized countries stand prepared for war, and yet they 
are constantly seeking new treaties (contracts) for mu- 
tual benefit. A war between two nations is but a tem- 
porary affair (a strike) that will ultimatein a renewal of 
commercial and political relations; often with enlarged 
mutual interests. The overthrow of Napoleon the First 
was not the subjugation of France. Every nation dur- 
ing war, or after defeat, has the acknowledged right of 
representation in negotiating terms of settlement. A 
strike is a war between two important factors in indus- 
trial or commercial enterprises, and the right to negoti- 
ate a settlement is never waived nor vitiated. itistime 
public sentiment was awakened to the importance of 
the recognition of this truth. 

A strike is an attempt not to destroy the enterprise, 
but to defeat the administration of the enterprise; in 
fact to compel a treaty (contract) that will give them 
(the strikers) greater advantage of conditions and op- 
portunities. 

The wage-worker not only has the right to control his 
time, that is, the amount he will sell, but he has the 
right to his special skill or adaptability in the position 
he occupies in any given establishment or enterprise. 
He has, by continuous employment for an employer, ac- 
cumulated an equity, that is, an interest, that is lost to 
him, lost to the employer and the public, if he leaves 
that employer, except in rare cases when the change 
is purely voluntary; but it is nevertheless true that as 
they strike not against their employment but against its 
conditions, they have an interest in equity in the past 
and future results of the joint effort of the employers 
and themselves. The opportunity to labor in the position 
they occupied at the time of the strike is their capital; it 
is their situation, their property. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that 
‘*in all crimina] prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to have the assistance of counsel for his de- 
fense,” and in the constitutions of the several States 
this right to be heard by himself or his counsel is fully 
provided and guaranteed. However great the crime 
against persons or property, the United States and the 
State governments not only permit, but provide for the 
representation of the accused by counsel. It is only in 
the relations of the employers and employés that this 
right is denied. General Butler has said that ‘the 
Constitution grows”; it is time that the judges of the 
courts, men of legal attainments, and the public gener- 
ally should grow upto the constitutional provisions for 
the protection of the rights of the wage-workers. 

To your question, How shall these rights be secured 
and maintained? permit me to answer, that as the rights 
of the people have beer obtained in the past by organ- 
ized, earnest, self-sacrificing effort, it is safe to continue 
on thatline. The effort to obtain a larger freedom is in 
itself an educator to still grander efforts. 


THE LATE STRIKES. 


BY JOHN MILLER, D.D., 
OF PRINCETON, N. J. 





The public mind is likely to be cleared for many a 
long day by recent disorders on the trains of the Van- 
derbilt system. Wedo not now remember any organ- 
ized strike so happy by sheer wrongheadedness in defin- 
ing the right to strike, and settling it at its level. For 
that very reason, while matters are fresh, let us take a 
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upon, if it goes logically; and what it falls into and why, 
if it tresspasses against human law, and wrecks thereby 
itself and the capital that it feeds upon. 
1, And the first thing necessary to a strike is the sup- 
port of the community. Powderly could not move an 
inch if his ‘‘ Knights of Labor ” could not become claim- 
ants of human sympathy. 
Now, where is the right to this? 
There is nothing so false on earth as many claims to 
compassion. There is a fact imbedded in history, glar- 
ing in the very world of business to which strikes and 
their victims exclusively belong; patent in a stock list 
that now lies upon-my table; that seems to belong to a 
department of philosophy that men never can be 
brought to acknowledge. The very variety of its forms 
or statements adds to its impressiveness. I can state it 
this way: the mass of the capitalized adventures break 
all to pieces; or I can state it this way: in the great ma- 
jority of railway enterprises the laborer puts money in 
bis pocket, and the stockholder does not. It is so all 
through business. The cook in the mass of kiichens 
has an easier fisc than the man of the house. The ag- 
gregate of wholesale dealers, whether in stores or fac- 
tories, are anguished.men, who with the keener capabil- 
ities of suffering on account of kindled hopes, go through 
years of martyrdom as they groan and agonize under 
impending ruin. This is not thought of in the fever of 
a tie-up. The stock-list before me is one of Birmingham, 
so recent a town as that—so splendid a one. The stock- 
list isa graveyard. Of scores of business enterprises, 
three-quarters appear in peril; the majority are bid for 
at less than their paid-in capital; only a fraction have a 
dividend and, doubtless, some are off the list altogether. 
We preach the doctrine, therefore, that the employed 
averages better than the employer; and that if this 
were known in New York, the State would throb less 
with sympathy for the *“* Knights,” and the frown would 
be blacker upon these recent scenes of upheaval. 

To the ready answer that Vanderbilt is no martyr, 
and that the roads under the strike are no such starved 
adventures as we have pictured, I reply in two ways, 
one of which goes down a great deal deeper than any- 
thing I have yet said. In the first place the ‘‘ Harlem ” 
and its comrade are the very finest backing for all that 
I have been bringing forward. Its road-bed was literally 
broken hearts. Stock bought at par and sold at seven, 
what did that mean? The agony in making that 
road, let us keep well in mind, was nothing to working- 
men, but it beggared orphans. That is the history of 
the rail. It lies on broken fortunesr. And now, as toa 
second point, strikers produce that sort of evil. Powder- 
ly would laugh if we told him he built the Goulds; but 
he does that very thing. He may have advised against 
this strike, but the dynamite that he wields makes it hot 
for small capitalists. Only Sages and Huntingdons can 
stand with a stiff back against such wreckages and 
freight disasters as have signalized the New York sys- 
tem the last weeks. Strikes help to discourage small 
interests, and then these huge holdings gobble them up. 
Anything that makes rail-laying precarious, helps the 
millionaire; and we are doubtless right in claiming that 
the mass of these men’s largest wealth bas come from ‘ 
swallowing roads broken or impoverished by causes of 
which this, the tyranny of labor, is not the least signifi- 
cant. 

It will be seen, therefore, that we plead for public 
sympathy for the boss as well as for the Knight. It will 
be seen which needs it most; and we would extend our 
appeal to all classes of labor. Powderly may ask, 
How, then, are railroads built? I reply, How are 
cities built? Schurz, in .a lecture at Princeton, 
told the college that the average stay on Fifth 
Avenue was five years. Wecould not believe it. But 
he went into detail. He said that the town boiled like a 
pot; that it bubbled up in the middle, and passed off 
down the sides; and that, throwing the Astors and 
Lenoxes and such long residents in, and striking tke 
mean, Fifth Avenue life lasted five years. 

In the face of these facts a Jaborer, paid best at this 
present moment of all the centuries among men, and re- 
ceiving his wages in the full when, in the majority of 
instances, they do not all come out of his work, is 
neither wise nor buman if he does not think twice be- 
fore he combines to upset bis employer’s interests. 

2. But while the first prop of strikes is mistaken sym- 
pathy, thesecond is an undervaluing of the principle of 
‘*supply and demand.” A railroad cannot be a phalan- 
stery, and short of being treated asa charity, like an 
orphan asylum, for example, must be managed purely 
as secular; and it is admirable to watch the supreme 
intelligence with which so simple a principle as ‘‘ de- 
mand” protects men. Snap your fingers, if you please, 
at man’s sense of justice, man’s sense of interest is a 
much more level-headed and steady apportioner of 
human rights. It used to be a joke under the Confed- 
eracy that men would risk their sons in the War much 
more willingly than their thousand-dollar slaves. 
Strange that selfishness should work like charity; but 
earth comes nearer to an Eden by the sheer principle of 
**demand,” than by all the poor-laws, and all the hos- 
pitals, and all the anti-poverty schemes that can be set 
on foot among men. 

And now to show the influences of this, look at these 





strike to pieces; see what its elements are; what it goes 


very Knights of Libor.. They have touched a zenith 
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of pay that common labor has never reached before. 
What an odd time to stzike! If wars should come, and 
the hot-head of Germany and the Czar should put the 
armaments into use that are starving Europe; if the 
war-cloud should oyerspread the West, and we be forced 
to put back our civilization through attacks from across 
the sea, one can easily fancy a pay-roll of the present as a 
sort of show, a strike under such a pay-roll as a sort of 
farce,a sortof midsummer madness coming on like a 
disease, and best met as Webb has met it, only perhaps 
alittle more strongly, calling upon the State at once, 
and in such understanding with the Government as to 
oblige the Governor to act, and to have troops of the 
State instead of sworn-in constables. 

This principle of “demand” has not only made 
wages what they are, but has made them greater than 
they otherwise would be, through the faults of working- 
men themselves. The mass of banded labor is over- 
paid. Such hosts of workingmen do our vast thorough- 
fares demand, that thousands of incomplete workmen 
have to be taken on; and, as a consequence of this, good 
hands are ata premium, I know mills run at a loss on 
the mere selfish principle of keeping in sight excellent 
working people. So far, then, our, argument is per- 
fect. If the mass of corporate venture breaks; if wages 
are higher than in any other land or age; if the demand 
exceeds the skill and character that are fitted for the 
work, and therefore skilled men are petted, and 
chuckle-headed people have to be borne with and 
trusted with the tasks, it must be very strong reasons 
indeed that should start the movementof the Knighis, 
and may well move the suspicion that they are a lot of 
dronesin the hive, and that it isa taste of idlenessand 
office among the Knights that is seeking to gratify itself 
at the expense of labor. 

3. But as, of course, all these arguments will be met 
in some fashion or other, it ia well to mark a third prop 
of strikes, viz., a mistaken notion of the rights of the 
employed. 

There seems to be a doctrine, and a lawyer has been 
found who would father it, that because the railways 
are subjects of legislation, and are under bonds to do 
certain work, that, therefore, a tie-up is unlawful, and, 
as corporate, they have no right to stop their traffic for 
aday. The absurdity of that is patent. Then the labor 
on the road has changed places with the stock, and is at 
once the governing power, and may make any demand 
it pleases, and the road can’t stop even to consider. 

The fact is, there are few particulars in which a mon- 
strous corporation differs from a private citizen in 
its rights over itswork. A hack-driver may be all loaded 
with city ordinances; does that in any possible degree 
destroy his autonomy in taking on and turning off help? 
The “under dog,” as labor is euphoniously named, has 
the ear of the public, and his yelp seems even to have 
intimidated Mr. Webb. Itis not true that I must givea 
reason for dismissing a servant. The ‘‘Central,” if it 
turned off one of its employed because he was a Knight 
of Labor, ought to have said so. It had every right 
under Heaven,as the event has shown, to make that 
diagnosis of the Knights, and to do peremptorily that 
very thing. 

For now, coming to this delicate point, what are 
working people’s rights? 

In the first place they have a right to resign. Of 
course, the same liberty with which they stepped in 
allows them to step out. 

In the second place, they have a right to combine. 
Whether for countenance or a mutual purse while they 
are out of work, this must be conceded. 

But, thirdly, they have no right to conspire. To turn 
and wound the road that fed them, and to convulse com- 
merce, for the very purpose of bringing terms, is a fel- 
ony. If it is not so by human law, there is something 
yetto be done at Albany. To get a million of perishable 
property upon the road and then destroy it by a sudden 
strike, is as distinctly criminal as for a stage-driver over 
& precipice to desert the box. Why are these things 
not forbidden? And why atleast donot companies take 
on their labor with a distinct provision that they be not 
80 deserted ? 

And now, in the fourth place, and as a much higher 
warrant for turning off Knights of Labor, these men 
are rioters. Entering a yard; entering it at all after 
they have given up their work; entering it as a fixed 
plan; entering it tu hustle the new labor; and last, and 
worst of all, coming at an inflamed moment to obstruct 
the track and to fight the out-pull of the cars, isa felony 
by law; ought at once to rouse the Executive of a 
State; ought at once to post militia for the service of 
the road; ought to bring the prison van; and ought to 
excuse the road from ever employing those same men 
at all, unless attracted by their skill and finding them 
half innocent themselves under the glamour of Powder- 
ly, and the dazed and half-scared submissiveness of the 
laborers under him. 

These recent strikes, if we do not utterly mistake, 
will lead to fresh legislation, curtailing the power of 
the Knights and increasing the power of the roads; 
treating organized labor as law begins to treat organ- 
ized “‘ Trusts”; seeing, as all laws should. that the pub- 
lic are not invaded; giving roads the power to retain 
their labor till it can more harmlessly drop away; and, 
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of States to watch the great thoroughfares and ais | 
militia well in hand to keep them, either by desertion 
or aggression, from being ruinously brought to bay. 
This does not in the least contradict our belief that 
roads are dangerous, and that there is something terrible 
in the octopus that begins to be felt in our legislatures 
and courts of justice; but that is a different matter. 
Because they are dangerous is no ground at all for mak- 
ing them more so, and for so crippling younger routes, 
andso mulcting the commerce of the States as to give 
the octopus strength and to throw weaker interests help- 
lessly into its folde. 


RAILROAD STRIKES SHOULD BE PREVENTED 
BY LAW. 





BY THE HON. ALMON K,. GOODWIN, 
COMMISSIONER INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 





The subject of Railroad Strikes involves so many 
important questions that my limited timewill not per- 
mit a lengthy discussion of them. I am most emphati- 
cally opposed to strikes of any kind or nature, because 
they are productive of no good, while, on the contrary, 
they cause misery and distress indescribable to many a 
household. 

Women and innocent children are the greatest suffer- 
ers, Hunger, sickness, and not unfrequently death, are 
the results of organized strikes; and after days. weeks, 
and perhaps months, of intense suffering bothin body 
and mind, by the strikers themselves, they are obliged 
to return to their work at the same pay. In short, strikes 
in nine cases out of ten prove failures. 

A railroad strike is the most to be deplored; for, unlike 
almost any other strike, the general public is affected, 
their rights interfered with, property destroyed in which 
at least the public has an interest, and business of all 
kinds more or less disturbed. 

In view of these things, and in consideration of the 
fact that the general public is made to suffer by railroad 
strikes, it would seem simply justice that laws sufficient- 
ly strong to prevent them should beenacted. I thinka 
law requiring at least a week’s notice to be given by em- . 
ployés in any contemplated railroad strike would be a 
step in the right direction. 

I know the working classes of this great country have 
grievances and just cause for complaint; but their con- 
dition will never be improved through strikes or organ- 
izations gotten up simply for that purpose. Organiza- 
tion and organizations are desirable to protect interests; 
but protection can only be secured and onditions bet- 
tered, in peaceful and lawful ways. 


THE RELATIONS OF RAILROADS AND RAILROAD 
EMPLOYES. * 





BY THE HON. SAMUEL M. HOTCHKISS, 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS, HARTFORD, CONN, 





Regulations which are fairly applicable to the rela- 
tions of employers and employés in other lines of busi- 
ness may be, and frequently are inadequate when ap- 
plied to the business of railroad and transportation com- 
panies, The State grants the corporation a franchise and 
then holds it to strict account for the safety of passen- 
gers and gouds. Each officer and employé must be se- 
lected with reference to his capacity and fitness for the 
work assigned, and rigidly held to the faithful discharge 
of his specific duties. The company must judge as to 
the qualifications of the men it employs, and of the qual- 
ity of the service rendered, with the right to enforce 
rigid discipline by discharge or other proper means. The 
employé knows the dangerous character of the service 
when he enters upon it. During the year closing Sep- 
tember 30th, 1889, fifty employés were killed on the 
New York Central Railroad, and two hundred and eighty 
injured, while of passengers but ten were killed and sev- 
enty-eight injured. 

The maintenance of a high standard of discipline is as 
necessary for the safety of the employés as for that of 
the traveling public. This also is understood by em- 
ployés, who approve of the rigid discipline. From the 
nature of the case the President or other executive of- 
ficer must exercise an autocratic control over the move- 
ments and many of the important relations of life of the 
employés and their families and dependents. The man- 
ner in which he administers this responsible trust affects 
materially the happiness and prosperity of this great 
body of men, women and children. 

The wide reach of this authority in large railroad cor- 
porations is illustrated by the one already referred to, 
which has a high reputation for fair treatment of em- 
ployés, and which employed 20,944 officers and men in 
1889, and paid for their services the sum of $12,790,548. 

The use of the great powers lodged in the fallible men, 
who have held such responsible positions, has not always 
been such as to assure employés that their rights would 
be properly respected, and the possible advantage to 
labor from various associations formed for mutual help, 
and the protection of their rights, has met with general 
public favor. 

It is not disputed that the corporations, having the 
right to choose their employés, have the legal right to 
reject members of labor organizations. Whether they 
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against competent ani reliable men, much less to dis- 
charge employés simply because they are members of 
labor organizations, is quite another matter. The expe- 
diency of such action may well be questioned. The 
public may also well question the expediency, and in 
view of their obligations to the public, and the safety of 
their passengers, their moral right to refuse to re-employ 
any part of the large number of experienced employés 
who may have been involved in an extended strike. 
There is good reason to believe that one serious acci- 
dent on the Hudson River Division of the New York 
Central was caused by the mistake of an inexperienced 
switch-tender, The traveling public would feel more 
secure with the experienced men, who were involved 
in the late strike, re-instated, than with their places 
filled with new men of doubtful experience. The fact 
that such power necessarily rests with the management 
of a great corporation should make it very considerate 
of the rights of its employés, and especially careful to 
avoid the appearance of harshness or injustice in their 
treatment. 

The protection which raiJroad corporations and the 
public need, is not in further legislation. Experiments 
in severe enactments have not been wanting. In 1877, 
a stringent act was passed in Connecticut entitled *‘ An 
act to prevent the obstruction of business of certain pub- 
lic corporations.” It imposed a penalty of $500, or one 
year’s imprisonment, upon any railroad employé who 
unlawfully stopped, injured or abandoned a locomotive 
or train; for unlawfully obstructing the operating of a 
road, $1,000, or two years’ imprisonment; $1,000, or three 
years’ imprisonment for those having management or 
control over any locomotive, car or train, while being 
used for the carriage of any persons or property, or at 
apy time, who are guilty of gross carelessness or neglect 
on or in relation to the management of the same, in vio- 
lation of the rules and regulations, then in force, for the 
operation and running of the same, or for those who 
abstract from the train the tools pertaining thereto, “ to 
maliciously delay the same.” 

For those who tried to intimidate the employés of a 
road there was 2 penalty of $300, or three months in 
county jail; and $500, or one year, for employés who 
refused to perform their duty. 

It was one of the most drastic measures of its kind 
that was ever placed upon Connecticut statute books. It 
overdid the matter, and soon gave way to the more rea- 
sonable act now in force. ‘ 

Neither is such protection likely to be found in the 
suppression of labor organizations and the boycotting 
of their members. Labor oganizations are doing much 
to awaken in their members a desire for a higher plane 
of manhood. They are teaching men to think. This is 
their main object. It will increase the intelligence of 
their members, and make their services more valuable. 
The strike is generally recognized by them as a danger- 
ous expedient, to be used only in cases of dire necessity. 
Experience is teaching them that force and violence as 
a means for redressing wrongs are a failure. 

Probably the greatest safeguard for the railroad cor- 
porations and the public, would be found in publishing 
full detailed annual statements of their business, show- 
ing true profit or loss, salaries, wages, etc. This would 
not be so radical a change as might at first appear. A 
general annual statement is nuw made to the railroad 
commissioners. Within two years the New York Cen- 
tral and other leading railroad companies Rave given 
the agents of the Department of Labor at Washington 
every possible facility to copy their pay-rolls, by which 
actual salaries and wages paid were ascertained, and 
the results will appear in a report of the Department 
in due time. No secret is made of these facts, and 
their annual publication, with a true statement of profit 
and loss, would allay suspicion and promote harmony, 

In most cases all danger of strikes may be avoided by 
frankly and courteously discussing the supposed griev- 
ances with the men. The late strike on the New York 
Central seems to have been precipitated by the summary 
closing of the case by the executive officer. It is quite 
possible that the exercise of a little more patience on his 
part and tact at that critical point, might have post- 
poned action, and eventually have prevented the hasty 
and disastrous strike. 

Misapprehension is the basis on which most strikes 
begin. For more than three years the writer has closely 
watched the strikes which have taken place in Connect- 
icut. With the exception of those in the interest of the 
eight-hour movement, and in some of the strikes in the 
building trades, he has not found one which might not 
have been avoided by the exercise of a little tact, and a 
friendly conference at the beginning. It should be re- 
membered that most of the laboring people lack the 
degree of education and facility of expression which are 
desirable in making themselves and their cause under- 
stood, while the other side has every advantage in this 
respect, 

The desire of labor organizations to settle disputes of 
this character by arbitration should be encouraged by 
these great corporations. Whether it is wise for the 
State to force arbitration is an open auestion. In an 
address at the recent meeting of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga, one of the speakers said: ‘‘ If the 
State has the right to come in at the end with the bayo- 
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with arbitration.” In Connecticut, which has no State 
board of arbitration, the gr:dual development of a will- 
ingness on the part of employers to arbitrate, bas re- 
sulted, in numerous instances, in the removal of the 
causes of friction by means of preliminary friendly dis- 
cussion by the parties themselves, without calling in 
arbitrators. With most employers and employés in 
Connecticut, there is an evident intent to do righf, and 
a jadicious appeal to that sturdy sense of right, bas 
averted many impending strikes, and settled some al- 
ready begun, to the certain knowledge of the writer. 

The question has been asked, ‘‘ Have employés the 
right, after voluntarily striking, to be heard in any 
grievances?” If there is a grievance, neither party can 
affurd to have it go unredreseed. If either party has 
precipitated a strike, that is no good reason why a wrong 
should be perpetuated. lf there is only an imaginary 
grievance, both parties are specially interested to know 
the truth. It hes been suggested that “it might be well 
to pass laws requiring notice to be given by emplovés of 
a proposed strike.” Such a law, if enforced, would be 
equivalent to one forbidding strikes, Such notice would 
be fatal to the success of any strike, and for obvious 
reasons, 

To keep an experienced man of business at the head of 
a great corporation will lose nothing of dignity, or of 
the respect of his fellow-men for bimself and his corpo- 
ration, by listening tothe grievances of bis employés, 
and patieutly and kindly using his great abilities to 
ascertain the truth, and assist the less gifted party in 
efforts to reacb a just and proper solution of the diffi- 
culiy. 





IN DEFENCE OF STRIKES. 





BY L. W. ROGERS, 
Epiton “RAILROAD TRAINMEN’S JOURNAL,” GALESBURG ILL. 





The relative rights of the employers and the employed 
is a subject that interests the public, if intereet in any- 
thing may be measured by tne disagreeable inconven- 
ience it causes. And not only does it interest the gen- 
eral public in a Lusiness sense, but it s! ould be of great 
importance to it because, like the old question of the 
relation of master and slave, it embraces a problem the 
rig! t‘al solution of which is essential to the nation’s 
political welfaro and commercial prosperity. On the 
priociple that pain is a friendly danger signal that 
warns us of what if not avoided will prove fata), it may 
not be a bad thirg that strikes are very disagreeable to 
the Am rican people. 

The question whether it is right tostrike is one upon 
which the employés themselves differ widely. There 
are two distinct classes of organized labor ia the United 
States—the striking and the non strking. The most 
impor'ant of the latter in railway service is the Order 
of R.iiway Conductors and the Order of Railway Teleg- 
raphers, Tbe employés composing these organizations 
seem to believe they can secure all the righws to which 
employés are entitled without resorting to the strike, 
and that whatever cannot be s°cured peace: bly it is bet- 
ter to lose. The emplosés who compose the striking 
orgunizations in raile ay service (and they are vastly in 
toe majori y)—the most prominent of which is the 
Brotherboud of Riilroad Trainmen, the Brotherb od of 
Locomotive Engi: ee1s, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, tge Brotherhood of Railway Conauctors, the 
Switcnmen’s Mutual Aid Association, and the Kaights 
of Libor—regard the strike 48 a legitimate wee pon to be 
us+d in the defense of personal rigats ano for the pre- 
vention of unju-t reductions of w ges. But our posi- 
tion von this question is very much misunderstood by 
the public. Tne popular idea of a strike associates vio- 
lence and lawlessness with it, and those ho engage in 
strikes are commonly but erroneously supposed to be 
always ready to indulge in these unreasonable d« mands 
upon employers thatcan be obtained only by a disregard 
of reason and the use of force. 

To this class of organized labor I belong, and in its 
defense I wish to speak of some of the things we con- 
sider our inalienable sights, and how we propose to 
maintain them. | take it for granted that we all agree 
that every man is en'i:led to an honest share of the 
wealth his labor creats Of course it is simply impossi- 
ble to determine exactly what that fair share 1s, but in a 
country the agricultural products of which can almo:t 
feed the world, with mineral resources inexhaustible, 
with conditions such that tens of thousands of our 
business men are accumulating fortunes that princes 
envy—in such a country the fair share of the men who 
labor with their hands should at least be enough to fur- 
nish an abundance of wholesome food, good clothing, 
comfortable homes, and a little leisure time for recrea- 
tion and mental development. To secure such a part of 
the wealth produced iv the country, it is necessary for 
us to orgaoize on a strike basis, People who censure us 
for this never tire of saying that the laws of supply and 
demand regulate the labor market; and that the natural 
conditions should not be disturbed. I am willing to ad- 
mit that a striking organ‘zation is a combination for 
controlling the labor marke’; but our defense is that it is 
a necessity of the times. When great monopolies take 
possession of the industries of the country and the 
natural operation of the laws of supply and demand is 
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interfered with by combinations of measureless strength, 
there is absolutely nothing for the toilers to do but to 
pit themselves against it and oppose combination with 
combination. In the absence of any protective Jaw for 
which the great corporations bave a particle of respect, 
it is necessary for the employés to unite and assert them- 
selves or be ultimately reduced to poverty. Every fair- 
minded person will surely agree that the employé has as 
much right to a voice in the fixing of wages as the em- 
ployer; that it is just as fair for him to resist a reduc- 
tion as for the employer to resist an increase, and that 
the power of tying up a railroad is no more cruel in its 
effect than the power to enforce the laborer into idle- 
ness. Whoever does not admit the right of labor to a 
voice in the fixing of wages must look upon the laborer 
as a slave who is expected to accept in silence whatever 
the employer is pleased to cffer. 

But fair wages is only one of the many things we pro- 
pose to defend with the weapon of the strike. It is our 
purpose to protect, by the power of united action, our 
members against any infringemen's of their rights as 
employés and citizens, and one of the first and most 
important of these is the right to organize for mutual 
protection. Upon this right depends everything else we 
hope to secure, and unless it be conceded there is noth- 
ing left but submission to industrial slavery. If the 
right to organize on a strikirg basis is denied and the 
claim of the employer, which we so often hear ad- 
vanced, to the right ‘-to run bis own business as he 
chooses” is admitted, then what is to secure us even a 
small measure of fair treatment? The right of one man 
to quit working amounts to nothing. The corporations 
employing all the railroad labor are not so numerous 
but that a definite understanding among them is an 
easy matter, and unless the employés are likewise a unit 
there is nothing to prevent any arbitrary measures the 
corporation chooses to enforce. 

If the right to organize on a principle of resistance 
to employers is admitted, does it not follow that we 
have the right to strike without forfeiting our right to 
the place we occupy? Tv illustrate: a company dis- 
charges a few of our members because they belong to a 
labor organization, The whole membership remon- 
strates, but the corporation remains firm. Then we all 
stop work. The company forced a part of us into 
idleness, and we force the company into idleness 
as a measure of self-preservation, It is simply a 
retaliatory measure, It is a temporary suspension of 
Jabor and not a resignation of our p sitions. Has not 
an employé some claim to a place he bas faithfully filled 
for years that a corporation is bound to respect? When 
he works for years as a machinist, then another term 
of years as a fireman, and fiaally becomes an engineer: 
when he does faithful service in this capacity for a 
number of years; whén his savings are invested ina home 
half paid for; when be bas grown gray in the perilous 
service, has he not a right to the place that stands higher 
than the whim of some master mechanic? Does a cor- 
poration possess the unquestioned right to send sucha 
man adri t ina vain srarch for another position? The 
truth is that no corporation bas a right to * run its o~n 
business as it chooses.” It should have only the right 
to conduct iss business in conjunction with the em- 
ployés, The party that owns the coal and locomotives 
is no more entitled to a monopoly of favorable 
conditions than the party that owns the nerve and 
muscle, 

The interests of the general public are eeriously in- 
volved in this issue between employer and employé, and 
its hope of immunity from the baneful eff-cts of strikes 
lies wnolly with organized labor, and its attitude toward 
it should be friendly and encouraging, It is to the in- 
terest of the public, the employer and the employé that 
strikes should not occur. But no legislation can pre- 
vent their occurrenc*, and they will never be avoided 
uotil the labor organ:zitions are so equally matched 
against the corporations that it would be evident folly 
to engage in the industrial warfare commonly called a 
strike. The splendidly orgsnized armies of Europe are 
said to maintain its peace. This principle is well illus- 
trated by the creation of the federation of the striking 
railway organiz tions in 1889, since when none of them 
have had artrike, altho its central power, known as the 
Supreme Council, has satisfactorily adjusted three griev- 
ances that would have involved either separate order in 
a costly strike, Had the Kuights of Labor been a m+ m- 
ber of this federation, the strike on the New York Cen- 
tral would not have occurred. The same is true of the 
C. B. & Q. strike in 1883, which kept two thousand men 
in idlenes; almost a year. Had labour organizition at 
tbat time been perfect, a speedy compromise would have 
resulted. The public isin error in associating lawlesness 
with strikes, and in supposing that laber organizations 
ever desire either, Toe object of more perfect organi- 
zation is not to invite battle, but to avoid it. By balanc- 
ing corporate power with that of united labor, we hope 
to banish force and allow reason and diplomacy to take 
its place, 
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THE mo1umen‘al statue of General Lafayette, re- 
cently presented to this country by the French people, will 
not be erected opposite the White House, {n Washington, 
as at first proposed, but near the Treasury, at Pennsylva- 
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THE NEW YORK CENTRAL STRIKE, 





BY THE HON. ALBERT 8. BOLLES, 
CHIEF OF BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS, HARRISBURG, PENN. 





A railroad company, in a clearly defined sense, is a 
public corporation, and its directors and employés_are 
public servants and perform public duties. Thecom- 
pany must transport freight and passengers; this is the 
condition of its existence; but ss it can do these things 
only through human agency, does not the conclusion 
follow that when a person enters its employ, and thus 
becomesa part of the corporation, he should serve faith- 
fully; and, if desiring to leave, that he should do so 
without detriment to the corporation, and thereforo 
without detriment to the public? Even if no contract 
existed for a fixed period of service, the nature of the 
employment forbids his leaving suddenly, for by so do- 
ing the corporation cannot fulfill its purpose, and the 
public suffer. As the public rightly expect a well known 
service to be performed, so may the company rightly ex- 
pect that each employé shall perform the service for 
which he was engaged. The nature of the service de- 
termines the conditions of employment; it is wholly un- 
like the service of a private workman. 

Nevertheless, if a contract were made prescribing the 
amount and time of reward, and length of notice to be 
given by the employer before completing the service, 
besides other important matters, net only would the po- 
sition of both partics be more secure, but other gains 
would follow that. may be briefly described. 

The tirst is that such a contract would dignify the 
relation existing between the two classes and tend to 
their moral improvement, The farther away they go 
from the original slave system, in which the master did 
quite as he pleased with the lives and the abilities of his 
slaves, the better. The wage system, tho a great ad- 
vance, can hardly be regarded as final. It is only a 
temporary or intermediate system preparatory to the 
adoption of profit sharing, as distinguished from co-op- 
eration, whereby all become partners in the same enter- 
prise. This will be the final outcome of the long con- 
troversy that has been raging ever since the awakening 
of the employed to his real situation. If this prediction 
seems confident, the reason is that such a methed of 
division rests on a moral principle, which can be the 
only foundation of a satisfactory and permanent system 
of reward. The existence of a formal contract of em- 
ployment is a recognition of the importance of the 
workingman, and it should be executed with all the im- 
preesiveness which can be imparted to the execution of 
a written instrument. 

If such a contract were made, both parties would be 
more irclined to regard its provisions than they do the 
informal agreements now existing. Penalties might 
accrue if it were broken—the lors of wage-earnings on 
the one side, and the forfeiture of a stipulated sum on 
the other. Thus fortified, the contract would be seri- 
ously regarded; and the desire to «xecute it fairly, so as 
to escape the visitation of penalties, would ve quick- 
ened. If the result of this strike should lead to the con- 
sideration and adoption of a more formal method of 
contract of emplovment, a noteworthy advance in the 
labor controversy would be taken, 

Another aspect of this strike may be noted. Many 
believe that it will weaken the organization of the 
Knights of Labor, and perhaps cause its downfall]: and 
this result they would welcome. Indeed, not a few per- 
sons believe there is no cause for labor organizatious, 
especially in this country, and that their destruction 
would clear the way for more peaceful relations bet ween 
emp!oyed and employer. The reason for thus believing 
in mary cases is a failure to distinguish between the 
wrong methods of organizations and the need of their 
existence. Weare certain that organizations of some 
kind are needful; they are the proper accompaniment cf 
organized capital. Hed capital never been aggregated 
into great masses, employing a large number of persons, 
they would never have organized for mutual advantage. 
If capital laments their presence, it cin destroy them 
silently and effectlvely by reversing the conditions from 
which they sprang. If the Knights of Labor should go 
down, the end of organized effort among the workmen 
would not come. Perhaps a worse organization would 
be started, perhaps a better; cr they might be content 
with the older organizations which, if less noisy, have 
been conducted on the whole with greater wisdom. 

The employer contends that there is no need of labor 
organizations, because he will deal fairly by those whom 
he employs; and consequently they have no reason to 
fear him or to organize for their protection. This con- 
tention is unquestionally true in many cases, and espe- 
cially among the larger corporations, which are the most 
inte!ligently managed and the most prosperous. These, 
for the most part, deal wisely and considerately with 
their men, and the occasion, for complaining of them 
rarely arise, The difficulty 1s with the smaller com- 
panies or partnerships, managed by less competent nien, 
and porsessing less capital and fewer advantages for 
waging the industrial battle successfully, which seck to 
overcome these by getting more from their employés. If 
labor organizations did not exist, they could easily suc- 
ceed in driving wages down to a lower point than are 
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in which this bas been done by the employers of labor. 
A simple illustration must suffice. A cotton mill large- 
ly employed children, contrary to law, and thus produc- 
ing their goods at Tess cost than their compctitors, were 
able to undersell them in the market. The otvers, in 
order to retain their trade, were obliged to reduce their 
rates of wages, tho loth to resort to such a course. 
But no other could be adopted. The employers of 
child labor fixed the rates for the rest; and they 
were obliged to reduce or to close. Labor organiza- 
tions, therefore, by maintaining a greater uniformity 
of wages, not only do a good thing for their members, 
but also for their employers. Uniformity in the condi- 
tions of business is better preserved at the points where 
it should be, and so justice to all concerned is more per 
fectly secured, Of course, there are many evils enter- 
ing into Jabor organizations, especially among the 
newer and less wisely conducted ones; but their history . | 
furnishes abundant hope that they will improve witb 
age. The railroad companies and all employers should 
cease to regret the existence of such organizations; 
they should regard them as having a rightful existence 
until both employed and employer shall become part- 
ners in the same organization, when their necessity 
having disappeared they will pass away. The recent 
action of the Illinois Central Railroad Company shows 
how easily a joint stock corporation may be converted 
into one in which the employed can have a more direct 
and equitable interest in the conduct and profits of the 
enterprise to the obvious benefit of themselves, the 
company, and the public, Why should not the New 
York Central, which has so excellent a record for con- 
siderate treatment of its employés, adopt a plan of gov- 
erning and division of profits whereby a deeper interest 
and greater ¢fliciency on the part of their employés can 
be permanently secured? 





HOW TO COMBINE THE INTERFSTS OF EM- 
PLOYER AND EMPLOYED, 





BY MRS, CHARLES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
Or New YorK Ciry. 





The distress and inconvenience caused by the late 
strike on theCentral Railroad, has again furnished con- 
vincing proof that the public is vitally interested in the 
establishing of some modus vivendi between railroads 
and their employé:, and has shown also by a most un- 
pleasant object lesson that their present relations are 
neither satisfactory nor permanent, A repetition of the 
trouble is possible at any time while the present condi- 
tions last, and the question of practical importance is, 
how the conditions can be changed. 

Before proceeding to consider this question, however, 
it is necessary to define the situation clearly. We have, 
on the one hand, a great corporation, composed of 
thousands of persons to whom the State has granted 
certain privileges and who have each paid in more or 
less money, and have built a railroad, supplied cars and 
stations, and undertaken to convey passengers and 
freight fromand to given points; they are the owners 
of the New York Central Railroad, and they have 
placed the management of the road in the hands of a 
certain number of men, called a Board of Directors, 
who are elected each year, and these directors have 
elected certain officers, who actually manage the affairs 
of the railroad, It is nominally a purely representa- 
live government, but really the owners of the railroad 
(or stockholders) are so many and so scattered that it 
is impossible for them to have a voice in the manage- 
ment, and their interests are left entirely in the hands 
of the directors, and if they do not like the course of 
the latter, they may give up their share of the owner- 
ship by selling it to some one else. The directors are, 
therefore, practically autocrats so far as concerns the 
interests of the owners in the railroad. 

But there is another large body of persons who are 
much interested in the way the railroad is carried ou, 
over wliom also the directors have autocratic power and 
toa far greater extent. These are the employé3 who, 
on the New York Central number, it is said, about 
twenty thousand men, These men are not 80 
scattered as the owners of the railroad; they work 
together, and in the various localities where they work, 
they must of necessity have more or less acquaintance 
with each other. Their interest in the railroad man- 
agement is also more direct and personal than that of 
the owners, for their daily comfort and happiness, and 
often their life itself depend upon an efficient and just 
system. Ifany one is discontented with the manage- 
ment of the railroad, he is, of course, quite at liberty 
to leave its service, just as a discontented owner is at 
liberty to sell his share in the railroad; but to leave the 
Service may often mean a very serious loss to him, and 
may involve changing his home and moving to another 
town with all his family, before he can find another 
railroad to employ him in the work he is accustomed to. 

The railroad employé, moreover, is situated quite 
diff-reptly in relation to the railroad in another par- 
ticular, for the railroad can at any moment turn him 
off, and it not only may, but it does sometimes do this, 
giving him no notice, but leaving him with a family to 
Support and no means to support them. 

Now, this large number of railroad em ployés, being so 


and being men of the nineteenth century, and also, for 
the most part, American citizens, accustomed to com- 
binations and associations for ail purposes, religious, 
social, political and educational, naturally combine and 
attempt to secure certain advantages to themselves 
through their combinations. ‘Tne result seems in some 
directions to be disastrous. Tnese combinations not 
only make strikes possible, but render strikes a standing 
menance to the prosperity of the railroad as a business, 
and to the convenience of the public, both those who 
travel and those who stay at home but depend upon the 
railroads to bring to them all the necessaries of life. 
What is the remedy ? 
The question i:, as I have said, one of great, practical 
importance; itis eminen.ly true in this case that ‘‘ we 
face a situation and notatheory.” The railroad must 
have many thousands of men to do its daily work; these 
men must be, at least, of av-rage intelligence. It is, 
mdeed, of great importance for the safety and conven- 
ience of the public that they should be above the average 
both in intelligence and force of character. Is it con- 
ceivable that such men should not do as all other men of 
intelligence and force all over the civilized world are 
doing—associate themselves for mutual assistance and 
to obtain their common ends? Is it possible to imagine 
that any railroad could find thousands of men of intelli- 
gence who would consent to give up the right of asso- 
ciation for lawful purposes? Is it desirable that it should 
find them among American citizens, to whom the right 
of joining in the governing of our country has been as- 
sured tor a hundred years and more? 
It is in the nature of things that these men should 
unite. The question is as to the kind of union they 
form, the ends they seek, and the means adopted to 
attain those ends, There can be little doubt that these 
points are all far more dependent than is generally 
recognized, not upou the men who form the unions, 
but upon the re-action upon them of the laws under 
which they live, and of the attitude of the employers 
and of the public toward them. 
Itis only human nature to give a blow fora blow; 
it is only human nature, if a man is powerless to resict 
by open means what he deems injustice, to work secretly 
against it. Union, all men in this community and age 
will have, if they need it to protect themselves; if it is 
recognized and appealed to by reason, it will be an open 
union, :esponsible and reasonable; but if men are re- 
quired, in order to earn bread for their children, to sign 
an agreement to give up their union, they will sign it be- 
cause they feel they that must, but they will still belong to 
the union; but it will be a secret, plotting union, power- 
ful for evil in many directions, but powerless to bring 
about a good understanding between its members and 
their employers. .) 
It is not to be doubted that the men are vitally inter- 
ested in the good management of the railroad; they 
think that they ought to have a voice in that mauage- 
ment, and it is their attempt to secure this which leads 
to trouble. 
Now the solution of the difficulty, the way to prevent 
trouble, has been suggested by a railroad official of long 
experience and high standing; but neither on his own 
road nor on any other, I believe, has his suggestion been 
carried out as yet. 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams was for ten years Railroad 
Commissioner of the State of Massachusetts, for five 
years he acted as Arbitrator for the ‘* Joint Executive 
Committee of the Trunk Lines,” and for the last six 
years he has been President of the Union Pacific Ruil- 
way Company. In 1886, Mr. Adams wrote, and ino 1889 
published ia The Century, a paper entitled ‘‘The Preven- 
tion of Railroad Strikes,” and, as showing the im- 
portance of the interests directly involved, Mr. Adams 
stated that at that date (1886) ‘there were probably 
600 000 wage-earners in the employ of the railroads of 
the United States,” and that over two million human 
beings were directly dependent upon them for their daily 
bread, 
Mr. Adams further states the self-evident fact that the 
relations between the 600,000 men and the railroads 
employing them cannot be the ordinary relation of em- 
ployer and employed, because of the great public inter- 
ests invulved, which require the intsoduct.on of addi- 
tional safeguards to prevent disputes, and these safe- 
guards, Mr. Adams thinks, could be provided by a thor- 
ough classification and organization of the service of 
every railroad, This service increases in tummer and 
decreas?s in winter, so that there are really two distinct 
classes of employés, the larger body of men who are 
permanently in the employ of the road, and the smaller, 
tho still considerable number, who are only tempora- 
rily employed. At present all these stand in the same 
relation to the road; but Mr. Adams’s suggestion is that 
the distinction between these two classes should be made 
the basis of a classification. He continues: 
** Here is a fact, and facts should be recognized. If this 
particular fact is recognized, the service of the company 
should be organized accordinuly, and each of the severol 
divisions of the operating departm. nt would have on its 
rolls two classes of men; first, those wno have been ad 
mitted into the permanent service of the company, «nd sec- 


service. And no man should be admitted into tne perma- 





completely in the power of the railroad management, 





nent service until after he had served an arpreoticeship in 


ond, those who for any cause are only temporarily in tbat 


permanent servcie would bein the nature of a promotion 
from an apprenticeship in the temporary service. 

“Toose in the temporary service need not, therefore, te 
at present considered. They hoid to thecompanies only the 
ordinary relation of employé to employer. They way be 
looked upon as candid :tes for admission into the permanent 
service—they are on probation. So long as they aie on pro- 
bation they may be engaged and discbarg-¢d at pieasure. 
The permanent service alone is now referred to. 

“The permanent service of a great railroai company 
shculd in maoy essential respects be very much like a na- 
tional service, that of the army or navy, for iastance, except 
in one particular, and a very important particular, to wit: 
those in it must of necessity always be at liberty to resign 
from it; in other words, to leave it. The railroad company 
cau hold no one ia its employ one moment against his will. 
M-anwhile, tu belovg to the permapeat service of a reilroud 
company of the first class, so far as the employé is con- 
cerned, should mean a great deal, It should carry with it 
certain rights and privileves which would cause that service 
to he eagerly sought. Ino the first place, be who had passed 
torongh bis period of probuioa and who-e name was en- 
rolled ia the permanent servic*, would paturally feel that 
his inter: sts were to a large extent identical with those of 
the company; aod that he, on the other hand, bad rights 
and privileges which the company was bound to respect. 
+ - « The man who is permanently enrolled should feel 
that, tho he may not rise to a bigh position, yet as a matter 
of right be is entitled to hold the pusition to which he bas 
risen just so long as be demeans himself properly and does 
his duty well. He sbould be free frown fear of arbitrary 
dismissal. Ino order that he may have this security, a tri- 
bunal sbould be devised before which be would have the 
right to be heard in case charges of misdemeanor are ad- 
vanced against him. . . . 

**Not only should permanent employés be entitled to re- 
tain their position durirg good behavior, but they should 
also look fo: ward to tbe continual bettering of their con- 
dition. That is, apart from promotion. seniority in the ser- 
viceshould carry with it certain rights and privileges. . . . 
** A certain prospect of increased pay if a man dc«means 
himself faithfully isa great incentive to taithful demeanor. 
This is another fact which it would be well not to lose 
sight of. 

“There ought likewise to be connected with every 
large railroad organization certain funds, contributed 
partly by the company and partly by the voluptary ection 
of employés, which would provide for hospital service, re- 
tiring pensions, sick pensions, and insurance against acci- 
dents and death. Every man whose name has once been 
enrolled in the permanent employ of the company should 
be entitled to the benefit of these furds; and he should be 
deprived of it only by bis own voluntary act,oras tbe conse- 
quence of some misdemeanor proved beforeatribural. .. 

* But it 1s futile to suppose that such a service es that 
outlined could be organized, in America at least, unless 
those concerned in it were allowed a voice in its manage- 
ment. Practically, the mest important feature of the 
whole is, therefore, yet to be considered. How is the em- 
ployé to be assured a voice in the management of these 
joint interests, without bringing about uemoralization? 
No one has yet had the courage to face this question; and yet 
itis aquestion which must be faced i’ a sojurion of existing 
difficulties is to be found. If the employés ccniribute to 
the insurance and other funds, it is right that they should 
have a voice in the management of thore funds. If an em- 
ployé holds his situation during gocd bebavior, he hasa 
right to be heard inthe organization of the board which, 
in case of his suspension for alleged cause, is to pass upon 
his behavior. No sjstem will succeed wrich does not rec- 
oguize these rights. In other words, it will be imp: ssible 
to establish periectly good faith and the hizhest moralein 
the service of the companies until the problem of giving 
this voice to emploj és, and giving it ¢ffectively, is solved. 
It can be solved in but one way; that is, by representation, 
To solve it may mean industrial peace. 

“It is, of course, impossible to dispose of these difficult 
matters in town-meeting. Nevertheless, the town mectiog 
must be at the base of any succesful plan for disposing of 
them. Theend in viewis to bring the employer~who in 
tnis case is the company, represented by its President and 
Board of Directors—aad the emplosé; into direct and im- 
mediate contact, thruugh a representative system. When 
thus brought ioto direct aud 1imme*iate contact the parties 
must srrive at results througa the usual method; that is, 
by discussion andiatioual agreemeot. . . . 

“Could such a system as that which has been suggested 
be devised and put im practical operation, there is reason to 
hope that toe difficulties woich have hitherio occurred be- 
tweea the great railroad companies and those in their pay 
wuld not occur in fature. The movement ... is 
based on a simple recognitiun of acknow!edped facts, and 
follows the lines of action with which the people of tnis 
country are most familiar. Tbe path ivdicated is that in 
which for venturies they have been accustomed to tread. 
Lt has led them out of many difficulties. Why not out of 
this difficulty?” 


THE ECONOMIC RELATION OF CAPITAL TO 
LABOR. 


BY HENRY POWERS, 
BROKER IN WALL STREET, New YorK CITY. 


The important question which the recent strike on the 
New York Centrai R:ilroad bas brought to the front is, 
not so much the wisdom or unwisdom of either party to 
that particular conflict, as the true industrial problem 
which underlies all conflicts that are «f a similar nature, 
The kernel of every industrial contention is a m'sunder- 
standing regarding the economic relations of capital and 
labor; if, therefore, these relations can be clearlr de- 
fined and briefly stated, the causes of such misunder- 
standing will be made apparent, and our main question 
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The first inquiry, then, is: What are the economic 
relations that ought to obtain between capital and labor 
in our modern industrial world? In seeking to answer 
this inquiry our standard of judgment must be, of course, 
the welfare of the entire community. 

Capital is wealth of any kind used productively. It 
is that portion of the accumulated property of the world 
which is set apart from time to time for the production 
of more wealth that the wants and desires of all man- 
kind may be gratified thereby. When hand labor was 
the only method of production very little capital was 
needed; for generally each laborer then worked by him- 
self, and the instruments he employed were not costly, 
With the introduction of machinery, however, a change 
took place in these respects. Machinery is always ex- 
pensive; and it must be tended by workmen grouped to- 
gether. So the capitalistic method of productiun sprang 
into being, and men began to be divided into capitalists 
and laborers. 

At present the movement everywhere is toward the 
combination of capital in large, and constantly enlarg- 
ing masses, and its concentration in the hands of fewer 
persons; and this movement is a good one, The only 
possible interest that the community generally can have 
in this class of property 1s that it shall be so employed 
as to give the largest amount of products (consumable 
wealth) at the least expense to the consumer: 

“ And this is what is being done more and more in every 
industry in the civilized world. All statistics show that 
where productive wealth is the most concentrated, the 
products are cheapest and most abundant.’’—‘‘ Wealth and 
Progress” (p. 8), by G. Gunton. 

The management, of capital engaged in large enter- 
prises, has also grown to be representative. In no other 
way cau the affairs of a great manufacturing corpora- 
tion, or a railroad company, like the New York Central, 
be successfully carried on. There may be a thousand or 
a hundred thousand stockholders in the corporation, but 
there must be one board of directors only, and that 
board must have a single head. Onall ordinary occa- 
sions the chiefs of divisions and departments and special 
kinds of employment, can do as they please in their sep- 
arate places; but when some new policy is contem- 
plated, or a sudden peril must be confronted, the captain 
over al] must take the control. 

The fact is, that a great modern industrial body is a 
most wonderful thing underthe sun! Its creation de- 
velopment and management are more difficult than the 
commanding of anarmy. The interests and values that 
are bound upin it, and promoted by it, are more nu- 
merous und varied than the people that belong to it. The 
qualities, therefore, both inherited and acquired, that 
ought to distinguish the president of such a Lody, should 
be of the highest order. To place in such a position a 
common, tho faithful and diligent man, would be a 
crime as well as a blunder. 

Again, labor is the human force or energy that must 
be associated with capital to make it efficient, When 
wealth was produced by labor alone, it was scant and 
dear, and the masses were poor and barbarous; but 
now that it is produced by Jabor in conjunction with 
natural forces (steam, etc. ), itis abundant and cheap, 
and the masses are more prosperous and civilized than 
they ever were. Taking a leaf, therefore, out of the 
book of capital, the laborers have made their own com- 
binations. Seeing that they were weak and helpless, 
when standing separately in the presence of their em- 
ployers, they have formed their trades unions; and thus 
they have armed themselves with the strength that 
dwells in a multitude of men thinking and moving to- 
gether. Appreciating also the advantages that are 
gained by the representative system, they have pro- 
vided these unions with their appropriate officers, and 
clothed them with power to act for the entire member- 
ship. The position, therefore, of labor in our great 
corporations to-day, is as good at least as that of 
capital, and it must be treated in the same fashion. No 
single laborer is so poor or mean that he may not claim 
the assistance of the officers of his Union when in 
trouble for any cause with his employers. It has taken 
a long time for millions of poor laborers in Europe and 
this country, at a cost to them of an immense amount 
of effort and money, and life even, sometimes, to bring 
things to this righteous point; but the struggle has 
been a successful one, and trades unionism is now 
established in the business world securely. 

The answer, then, to our first inquiry is that the 
true economic relation of capital to labor is that of gen- 
uine and perfect equality ina business point of view. 
Labor is massed and organized as well as capital, and 
the managers of vur great corporations should there- 
fore be ready to treat with its representatives‘in an 
open, frank and cordial manner whenever there is a rea- 
son for doing so. If they would take this course, with- 
out evasion or hesitation, or assumption of high-mighti- 
ness, I venture to predict that the number of strikes 
and lockouts, with all their evil consequences, would 
be far less than they now are. 

But suppose they will not do this—what then? Sim- 
ply such a state of things as exists at present on the 
New York Central. There is séme excuse, however, 
for the conduct of Mr. Webb, the acting President of 
that road. When he refused to consult with the repre- 
sentatives of the Knights of Labor, he probably was 
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aware that theirs was not a genuine trades union 
body. By its constitution, its record, and its manage- 
ment under its present leaders, the Knights of Labor has 
shown itself to bea political organization, seeking to pro- 
mote socialism and personal and party ends, rather than 
the best interests of the workingmen themselves. Still, it 
would have been much better if Mr. Webb had declared 
his willingness to submit the points in dispute to the de- 
cision of a committee of arbitration, so chosen as to be 
satisfactory to both parties. It is a pretense for Mr. 


Webb to say that he must deal with his own men alone,’ 


and directly. Asa matter of fact, he does deal, in nine 
cases out of ten, probably, with the representatives of his 
employés, and not with the men directly; and so do all 
the managers of our great industrial companies. It 
would be clearly impossible for their officers to make 
individual contracts with thousands on thousands of 
men, and it is not even desirable. Things are done so 
much quicker and better, and far more satisfactorily to 
all parties, in the modern representative way. There 
is a day after to-day also for the strikers on the New 
York Central. John Bright once declared that ‘the 
should hate tobe a Tory, because the Tories were in the 
awkward predicament, from the nature of their posi- 
tion, of being able to hold their own only when they 
won, but when they lost they lost forever. On the con- 
trary, when the Liberals lost, they held their own, but 
when they won they won forever.” Let me commend 
this saying to the attention of Mr. Webb. 

But what, finally, shall we do about it? is the ques- 
tion that remains to be answered. Shall we seek to pre- 
vent by legislation a resort to strikes and lockouts? No; 
for they cannot be prevented in this way. Besides we 
have all the law we need for the suppression of violence 
and disorder whenever threatened. We must remem- 
ber, besides, that the laborers number over seven-tenths 
of our entire population, and that the interests of the 
other three-tenths are largely in their bands. It is esti- 
mated that for the last five years thirteen-sixteenths of 
the industrial legislation of this country has been in the 
interest of labor as against capital. Our working peo- 
ple are really, forall practical purposes, the general 
public. 

What we need, then, and all we need at present, as it 
seems to me, is a thorough teaching of the fundamental 
principles of social economics, The laborers need this 
that they may know how to advance in the best and 
quickest way, the objects they have at heart, viz.: bet- 
ter wages, less hours of work, half-time schools for their 
children, and an improvement generally in their condi- 
tion and opportunities. The remarkable fact about the 
labor agitators is that, for the most part, they see the 
right things to work for, but they do not know the right 
reasons.and arguments and methods. Hence the mis- 
takes and follies and blunders that put them at such 
disad vantage often. 

The capitalists need this teaching that they may see 
the right things more ‘clearly than they now do, and 
help them along instead of hindering them. They need 
to know, ¢. g., that the prosperity of the wage classes is 
essential to business prosperity; that high wages, more 
leisure, and a rising standard of living among the work- 
ers, mean new and better markets for their goods, lower 
prices and larger profits, together with a more general 
and equable distribution of the wealth produced. The 
ignorance of many of our most trusted leaders in the 
business world, on these and kindred points, is some- 
thing astounding. 

And lastly the general public needs this teaching, that 
it may be able to distinguish between true and false 
methods of reform; that it may have confidence in the 
present busiaess system, and not be willing to exchange 
it for Nationalism, or Henry Georgeism, or Socialism, or 
Anarchism, or any such thing. 

It is evolution, and not revolution, that we wantin the 
business world. If things go on as they are now going, 
we shall not need to wait until the year 2000 even to 
realize, through the steady rise in the purchasing power 
of the wages for a day’s work, all that Bellamy pictures 
in ‘‘ Looking Backwood,” as the daily income of all the 
people that will then be living under his system. 





HALF A BODY AND A WHOLE MAN. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 








ONE summer morning, about fifteen years ago, I vis- 
ited the English House of Commons—if furtively peer- 
ing down on its proceedings, through the jalousie of the 
narrow Ladies’ Gallery, can be called visiting that 
proud chamber of legislation. Lady Cairns, the wife 
of the Speaker, and my hostess for the occasion, kindly 
pointed out certain notabilities, such as John Bright, 
Benjamin Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, and lastly, Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, the blind member, who had just en- 
tered in the midst of a speech by Lord Hartington, and 
had paused, as tho fearing to distract any one’s atten- 
tion, and stood attentive with such a look of listening 
as only an intelligent sightless face can wear. Iwas 
familiar with his pathetic and noble story of endurance 
and struggle, of Christian resignation and pure Anglo- 
Saxon pluck; and as I looked on him that morning, I 
said to Lady Cairns: “Surely Mr, Fawcett is the most 
heroic man in the House of Commons,” 
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‘* Well, yes,” she replied, ‘I suppose he is; for 
tho misfortune came on him suddenly, while he 
was in the first flush of a most promising map. 
heod, he did not let it overwhelm him, but iy 
spite of it has done grandly in life; yet, just down 
there, to the right, sits a man, who by the force of im. 
mense patience and will has accomplished even more 
for himself, physically, at least, and who I think, 
must be accepted as amoral hero—tho rather a grotesque 
one it must be confessed. It is the member with the 
large, strong head, not wearing his hat, and dressed in 
a peculiar manner.” 

Looking at the place indicated I remarked that | 
could see what, the head excepted, seemed only the 
torso ofa man. ‘‘ That,” she rejoined, “‘is about all 
thereis to see in thiscase. The gentleman is Mr, Kava. 
nagh, au Irish member, who was so unfortunate as to 
be born without legs and almost without arms.” 

Not knowing him personally, Lady Cairns could tell 
me little of Mr. Kavanagh, except the facts well known, 
yet almost incredible, of his many accomplishments— 
athletic and artistic—his cleverness as a painter, his ski] 
as a horsemau, his exploits as a spurtsman. She told 
me that he was always borne in the arms of a stout Irish 
retainer, from his brougham, in the court, up the steps 
to the corridors, through which he was wheeled in a 
chair to his place in the Chamber! She said he rarely 
spoke in the House, but that when he did join in a de- 
bate, he was listened to with respect, as a man of intel- 
ligence and integrity, that usually he was exceedingly 
reserved in manner; but that gentlemen who met him 
at the club, or his own dinner-table, found him very 
genial, well read, a good story-teller, a wit—in short, a 
charming companion. 

A few years later I chanced to know an agreeable, in- 
telligent Irish lady, who knew the Kavanaghs, and had 
spent months at the old family-seat, Borris House, 
County Carlow. From her I received certain details of 
family history which gave me a better knowledge of the 
character and life of a man, rematkable for being a man 
at all, after Nature’s cruel niggardliness. Aside from 
her own observations, this young woman had learned 
mr ch from her parents and from tenants on the Carlow 
estates of one of the proudest of the old Irish families— 
direct descendants of the ancient Kings of Leinster. 

Arthur McMurrough Kavanagh was born at Borris 
House in 1831, and was the third son of Thomas Kav- 
anagh, Esq., and his wife, Lady Harriet, daughter of 
the Earl of Clancarty. There were no rejoicings over the 
birth of this baby, who, tho he had a large body and a 
fine head, was what is called a *‘ morxstrosity”—so 
shockingly unfinished was he, with arms only reaching 
to the elbow, and rudimentary legs but a very few 
inches in length. It was told that when his lady- 
mother first saw him, she cried out in grief and horror: 
*« Oh, take him away! I cannot bear to look on him. 
Why does God so afflict me?” 

Afterward she struggled against that feeling of re- 
pugnance, for she was not a hard woman, but she was 
proud of her other sons and of her daughters, who were 
well-formed and handsome; and for many years the 
sight of the poor little Jusus nature sent a pang of grief 
and mortification to her heart. She saw that the boy 
had always the best of such care and companionship as 
the best of servants could give, and such limited ivstruc- 
tion as it was supposed he could profit by and enjoy; 
but compared with the other Kavanagh children he was 
neglected. When his brothers and sisters were nicely 
dressed and allowed to go down to the dining-room 
with their governess, in time to take their share in the 
fruit and sweets of the dessert, poor little Arthur was 
left in the nu eery, sitting disconsolate in his wheeled 
chair, from which he was taken betimes, to be undressed 
and put to bed, when he rolled about, like a miserable 
little ball, and bewailed his hard fate. He was especial'y 
sad when the sound of music and dancing came up 
from the great hall. Then the place where each leg 
should have been became an “ aching void.” 

As he grew older, Arthur was a fine-looking boy, 
what there was of him. He had a full chest and broad 
shoulders, a large, well-balanced head, piled with thick 
masses of dark hair, a face not handsome except in 
coloring, and for the eyes, which were large, blue and 
soft and fringed with long dark lashes, they had in 
them, I have been told, a look of appealing yet patient 
sadness, except when sparkling with genuine Irish fun, 
which happily they often were. Next in charm to his 
beautiful eyes, was his voice, which, deep and sweet, 
went at once to the heart. Even the Squire was touched 
by it sometimes, and the Squire had never quite for- 
given Providence for having afflicted him with even 4 
third son so incomplete, “sent into this breathing 
world not half made up.” 

It was at last discovered that Arthur was the cleverest 
of all the Kavanagh children. A tutor at first read 
everything to him; but he soon grew discontented with 
such a second-hand way of gaining, and speedily 
learned to read, having the book hung about his neck 
and turning the leaves with his lips. From reading he 
passed to writing, putting the end of the pen in his 
mouth and guiding the nib with his right arm stump; 


for he was not left-handed. From the first he wrote with . 


great legibility and nicety. He then tock to drawing and 
painting, and, finally, produced work of which even his 
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lady-mother was proud. But the more clever and ingen- | gathering about his wheeled chair, and listening 


ious he proved himself to be the more unreconciled to him 
were the Carlow peasants, looking upon him as sume- 
thing uncanny, saying, with a shrug and a shudder, 
things like this:. ‘‘Sure he’s a changeling of the Evil 
One, and a mighty foine thing it would be for the Squire 
and my lady if the little aionster were to die just.” 
But the “little monster” showed no signs of dying 
early. Indeed, he was remarkably strong and vigor- 
ous. It was the Squire himself who died. 

Early in Arthur’s life the most skillful surgeons in the 
Kingdom decided that it was not possible to fit the poor 
boy with serviceable artificial limbs, and it was never 
after thought practicable. But his little apologies for 
legs were of great use to him, as giving him a certain 
spring in his queer locomotion; for he literally hopped 
from the floor to chairs, and sofas, and up steps, When 
a little fellow, he fearlessly rolled down stairs and ter- 
races. He was as valiant as vigorous, and as ready for 
a fight as was ever Fin McCual, the Irish giant of 
Causeway renown. He managed to hold his own 
against his full-limbed brothers and their playmates, 
inclined to tease or maltreat him. Not only like the 
doughty Witherington, of ‘‘ Chevy Chace,” did he fight 
‘‘ upon his stumps,” but with his stumps, dealing rapid, 
resounding blows with his little half arms on his rash 
assailants. They could not trip him up; but he, with 
his quick, upward spring, could hurl himself against 
them like a battering-ram, surprising and upsetting, 
and putting them “in doleful dumps.” 

In his childhood Arthur was usually carried about 
the fine old manor-house and its grounds, in the arms 
or on the shoulders of a stout bearer; but as he grew 
older, the wheeled chair was used whenever possible. 
His dress was a long frock of black or dark blue cloth, 
to which a cape was added for out-door wear—a cos- 
tume which, I think, was never materially changed. 

Just when the idea came to young Kavanagh to enlarge 
his means of activity, so cruelly limited, I do not know; 
but while yet a child he was observed tobe perpetu- 
ally working his arm-stumps, to bring them forward 
and together, At last he accomplished his hard task to 
the extent of being able to hold a large object, rather 
insecurely. He took no rest, but for years kept up his 
painful practice till he cou'd get a tight grip on a vane, 
a pistol, and the hilt of a fencing-sword—till he could 
have swung a shillalah, if he hadcared to. This victory 
over misfortune caused him to be round-shouldered; but 
he cared only for the new power he had gained. He 
had always singular faith in his own persistent will; and 
when old family servants were telling the Kavanagh 
boys wonderful stories of their ancestors, the fighting 
Kings of Leinster and bold sea-chiefs,or dwelling raptur- 
ously on the dash and daring of modern Kavanaghs, 
McMurroughs and Clancarties in the hunting field, the 
poor lad, whose fine eyés blazed with excitement, would 
say: ‘‘ ’ll do such things when I’m a man, to show that 
I have their blood in my veins.” And when one of his 
merry brothers would laugh and exclaim: ‘“ Oh, I say, 
Arthur! You wield a battle-ax and sail a ship, and ride 
after the hounds! How are you going to do it?’ He 
would simply reply: ‘‘I don’t know; but somehow.” 

Kavanagh never wielded the ancestral battle-ax, but 
he did brave execution with the woodman’s peaceful im- 
plements on his ancestral forest trees, 

One day, according to Miss W——, while at this work, 
he came very near being crushed by an old oak, the di- 
rection of whose fall he had a little miscalculated. He 
hopped his best, but did not quite clear the sweep of the 
big branches, and was actually pinned to the ground, 
through the long skirt of his gown. He was unhurt, 
and for once was glad there were no legs under his 
broadcloth skirt. 

Mr. Kavanagh was never an Irish Viking of the good 
old piratical stocks but he owned a splendid modern 
galley, or yacht, on which he was as absolute as Captain 
Kidd—* as he sailed, as he sailed,” in the Irish, German 
and Baltic seas; in the Atlantic, the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic—and finally he accomplished the impossible, 
in becoming an acknowledged sportsman. He is said to 
have been a good shot, having guns constructed with 
peculiar locks, allowing his mouth to play a part in the 
discharge, probably. If he stalked thedeer, he perhaps 
crept and hopped and humped himself about quietly 
among the rocks and furze, and if one of the innocent 
creatures saw him, he probably took him for some queer 
harmless animal—not a man and a Christian—till he 
fired. For following the hounds, he rode in a sort of 
basket-saddle, into which he was strapped. He held the 
reins in the firm grip of his elbows. I think he used no 
whip; am confident he wore no spurs; but he was al- 
ways ‘‘in at the death.” He drove the most spirited 
horses with singular skill, having the ribbons passed 
over his shoulders and under his arm-pits, and managing 
the whip in some mysterious way. These things he ac- 
complished in his young manhood, thus building up and 
keeping up under a great pressure of thought, study 
and sadness, his physical health and vigor, till his 
weight was full nine stone, and his strength was prodi- 
gious. 

Tho a well-bred, well-read, accomplished man, he 
naturally shrank from general society; but whenever 
he did visit at the house of a kinsman, or neighbor—all 


eagerly to his talk, grave or gay, and to his delightful 
story-telling. He was, in fact, a man of remarkable 
and peculiar fascination—not evil in its nature like that 
exercised by Miserrimus Dexter, a somewhat similar un- 
fortunate, in one of Wilkie Collins’s novels, but rather 
the masterful charm of intellect and essential nobility, 
rendered more masterful by wit and artistic culture. It 
even won for him, to the astonishment of all the county, 
himself included, the love and the promise in marriage 
of the amiable daughter of a well-known clergyman. 
As she was young, “‘nice-looking, of good family, and 
not at all poor,” society found’ the step a little strange— 
frowned on the alliance, in fact—but to friends who re- 
monstrated with her,Miss Leighby replied by quoting the 


cruelly mutilated in battle: ‘‘As there is enough body 
to hold his soul, I shall marry him”—and she did. 

Long before this Arthur Kavanagh had won the affec- 
tion and respect of his mother, and as the years went by 
he became more and more to her and his sisters, till he 
was all in all—the head of the family, and the Master of 
Borris House—his two elder brothers being dead. One, 
if [rightly remember, was killed in the hunting-field. 
They had been wild young fellows and squandered so 
much in their brief careers that the family estates in 
Carlow, Kilkenny and Wexford were seriously encum- 
bered. 

The new Squire, by judicious reforms and improve- 
ments, by tireless personal management, wise economy 
and enormous energy, finally brought the rentals up to 
nearly the old princely figure. Yet he was not a hard 
landlord. He was said, on the contrary, to have the 
confidence and respect of his tenants to a remarkable 
degree tho many were opposed to him in politics, he 
being what is called an ‘‘ English-Irishman”—a Tory of 
the Tories. He was in Parliament some six years, liv- 
ing very quietly when in London, avoiding in every 
way possible the observation of the curious. Mrs, 
Kavanagh always professed to be content with her 
strange choice, and lived harmoniously with her clever 
and devoted husband, tho he had a will of his own, and 
a temper of genuine Celtic quickness. There were 
born to them seven or eight children, all healthy and 
handsome, and blessed with the usual complement of 
limbs. 

It was in the cheerful and well-ordered household of 
the Kavanaghs, that our friend Miss W——, for some 
years the companion of the wife, who traveled a good 
deal on the Continent, came to know the courteous and 
amiable gentlemen, whom, in her childhood, she had 
heard referred to as ‘“‘that poor uncanny craytur, at 
Borris House.” She respected him and felt the charm 
of his manner, but confessed that the sight of him any- 
where out of his wheeled chair, in which he sat tall, gave 
her asort of shock, and that his grotesque hop was too 
much for her nerves. She said he seemed to-have wisdom 
beyond his years and dignity above Lis inches; for his 
tenants used to come to him from far and near with their 
difficulties and disputes, for judgment and adjustment. 
There was a fine old oak on the lawn before Bor- 
ris House, under which he used to sit, to hear 
petitions and complaints, and smoke and con- 
sider, and consider and smoke. He was with his 
children a strict disciplinarian, after the old Irish 
school; and there was one incident connected with this 
stern family goverament, which, tho a grave woman, 
Miss W—— could not recall without laughing heartily. 
Going one morning to the library fora book, she found 
Mr. Kavanagh there, particularly engaged in disciplin- 
ing one of his sons. The culprit, a stalwart lad of six- 
teen, as plucky as he was wild, and who, tall for his age, 
towered far above his father, was taking his punishment 
in stolid silence. From his chair, calmly, and as noise- 
lessly as was consistent with thoroughness, Mr. 
Kavanagh was performing his stern duty; but, startled 
by the entrance of the young lady, he dropped the chas- 
tening rod on the floor. This perceiving, the boy in- 
stantly and unbidden, picked up the hateful bircb, and 
respectfully replaced it between the paternal elbows, 
for further use. The solemnity and politeness which 
marked these proceedings, added to the disparity in 
hight between the principals, struck our friend as ex- 
guisitely funny. She said that tho sometimes very 
severe with his children, Mr. Kivanagh was always kind 
to animals, and had a great variety of pets—including 
even a tame bear, He seemed, she said, to love these 
dumb friends, in great part, because he saw only friend- 

liness, not idle curiosity nor wounding commiseration 
in their eyes. 

There was a touch of Irish humor in Miss W——’s de- 
scription of Mr. Kavanagh on board his yacht—espe- 
cially as he appeared during spells of rough weather, 
when he was hauling ropes and shouting words of com- 
mand, which now and then had a slightly naughty as 
well as nautical sound. He wasa good sailor from the 
first to the last of the cruise, tho he could never have 
been said to have ‘“‘ got his sea-legs on.” He reveled in 
the freedom, peace and comparative privacy of that life, 
far away from administrative cares, political enmities 
and staring crowds; and when clad in his rough pea- 
jacket (in his case, an ulster as well), and crowned with 


words of acertain brave lady, whose lover had been }- 


line—Kings of Leinster and Vikings of Kilkenny for a 
thousand years or so. 

But it all came to an end last Christmas-time, when 
among our foreign telegraphic items appeared this brief 
notice: 

“DUBLIN, Dec, 25th.—The Right Hon. Arthur McMur- 
rough Kavanagh, formerly a Representative of Carlow in 
the House of Commons, is dead.” 

I know that this is not a pretty story which I have 
told; but I hope it is something better. 
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A CERTAIN CONDESCENSION IN NATIVES. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











Mr. LOWELL’s paper on ‘A Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners” was super-excellent in its day; and at 
this moment, in view of the attitude of Great Britain in 
the matter of our Alaskan seal fisheries, it might be 
read at the headquarters of our Government with fresh 
interest. We need to be reminded, as often as once in 
ten years, that in fact we are an independent nation in 
every respect, with full consciousness of our rights and 
of our power. We have passed, perhaps,éhe day of our 
empty boasting; but in laying aside mere brag it is by 
no means necessary that we shall go to the other ex- 
treme. It 1s well for us to look to it that a ‘‘ certain 
condescension in foreigners” shall not overreach us, 
even at this late day. It is also a matter of high con 
cern that we are threatened with irremediable damage 
at home from a certain condescension in Americans. 

I might point out how this condescension operates in 
our politics, in our religion, and in our social aims; but 
I have in mind only the effect it is working in the devel 
opment of our literature. Many years ago that acute 
but ill-tempered critic, Edgar Poe, called attention to 
our kiss-me-mamma attitude toward England in every 
thing pertaining to our growth in letters. Since then, 
at irregular intervals, the subject has been pounded 
upon with more or less vehemence, and not always with 
good judgment. It was not only natural but it was 
proper that we should draw the finest strain of our 
genius from the mother country. Immediate originality 
was impossible, We were merely transplanted English- 
men, and it required time for our new soil, climate, en- 
vironment, to evolve our true variation. No one can 
say, however, that the evolution has not already borne 
us a long way from the type specimen that came over in 
the ‘‘ Mayflower.” ‘* Yes, we have grown and changed 
likewise,” as Mr. Lowell expressed it. 

But in studying our attitude toward Great Britain do 
we not overlook our deportment toward ourselves? We 
have heard a good deal said, and recently, about American 
criticism. It seems to be the prevailing opinion that the 
best is not being done by our critics. Unfortunately, if 
this opinion is the true one, the individual who shall seek 
to encourage a reform will subject himself to the full 
blast of general opposition. As for myself, I do not 
think that the opinion is just to our crities, A certain 
condescension in Americans who look afar across seas to 
find what is best in literature has done much to weaken 
the authority of our criticism; but one may count on the 
fingers of one’s left hand, leaving two or three fingers 
untouched, the critics of high standing who have done 
most of this evil. 

It requires no abnormal shrewdness to discover when a 
critic is in the habit of taking his cue from the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the Academy, or the Atheneum, His 
business betrays him; but in America we are just be- 
ginning to find him out, and it may be years yet before 
we cease to follow him ina way. Heisthe condescend- 
ing man, who, while patting some rising American 
author on the back with his soft left hand, writes with 
his vigorous other hand a sonorous review of some won- 
derful alien book. Usually he has been compelled, on 
account of a lack of carly education in Norse, Russian 
or Spanish, to wait for an English, or at best a French, 
translation of the work he is to review before he can 
trust himself to rehash for the good of Americans the 
dicta of the French and English critics. This lofty and 
condesending individual, wherever found, if carefully 
examined, turns out to be a person not in a broad sense 
scholarly, nor yet fitted by special study for the critic’s 
work. Usually he is one who, snatching an hour be- 
tween writing novels (two or three a year, mayhap), 
flings forth a smooth little essay, with a few lines from 
Sainte-Beuve as a text, to show that Balzac or some 
other foreigner, commonly a man given to coarseness 
and indecency, has done about all that is worth doing. 

This condescending American critic is, in most in- 
stances, nothing if nota humorist. In the midst of his 
clever re-arrangement of what the Academy, the Athe- 
neum and the Revue des Deux Mondes have said about 
some Swedish, some Norwegian, or some Russian novel 
or play, he edges a phrase that dimples and ogles, and 
then you know that he is going to give a bit of mild, 
reserved praise to a third or fourth rate American work 
—never to a first-rate one, never, for you see how thet 
might come back like the crooked club of the Austra- 
lian! When your American critic condescends he pre 
fers todo it to the extent of making it notable. ‘“‘Whex 
I air onery,” said a Sand Mountain man to me once upon 





his sou’ wester, he hopped the quarter-deck, he doubtless 





whom he met, young and old, were attracted to him— 





felt himself ‘every inch a chief of the old McMurrough 


atime, “I air jest es onery es they ever makes ’em!” 
It must not be conceded, however, that the conde: 
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seending critic is doing the best work in America. I 
have learned to look to our leading newspapers 
for reviews of important books, reviews often 
enough well worth a permanent place in letters. 
We are too apt to connect the rush and haste of 
news work with the preparation of a daily journal’s 
critiques; but as a rule there is no connection. Indeed, 
why shoulda critic hurry his review simply because it 
is to be set up in a newspaper? He does not. Some of 
the reviews appearing from time to time in the best 
American newspapers are as good as any in the English 
or French periodicals, I.do not speak of those per- 
functory notes of advertisement tcattered through the 
** recent literature” columns of many journals, probably 
prepared in the offices of the publishers; but have in 
wind only, the hundreds of genvine reviews and critical 
essays and editorialsthat appear each month in our 
best newspapers from New York to San Francisco and 
from Boston to New Orleans. 

What appears to me chiefly regrettable is that the con- 
descending American critic, he who cares for nothing so 
much as to keep in touch with an alien sentiment and a 
foreign judgment, should wield so marked an influence 
over our American journals. Of course it is easier to 
echo an opinien framed ready to our pen than to formu- 
late one of our own; but this fact is neither excuse nor 
explanation in the present case. The reason doubtless 
lies back on the old ground where Poe found it, and 
where Lowell, notwithstanding his plain talk, left it a 
half century later. 

Is it not true that we Americans rather like conde- 
scension? Are not we more than a trifle given to toady- 
ing after persons wao assume to be ou high footing, and 
who from this point of assumption put forth a toe to be 
kissed ? Does not the chairin whicha man sits often 
restrain us from frankly and fearlessly looking into the 
merits of his edicts? In our Alaskan seal-fisheries case, 
row, there may be some hesitation on this ground; but 
that is not my subject; and yet the English appear to be 
getting the seals meanwhile. 

To return; what seems to have affected the authority 
of American criticism most seriously is the closing of 
the columns of our leading magazines to reviews of cur- 
rent literature. One or two of these magazines have a 
competent man to write favorable notices of the maga- 
zine publisher’s own books; but this is a mockery of 
criticism, When a critic’s bread and butter depend 
upon his writing excellently eulogistic paragraphs on 
his pay-master’s own publications it is safe to reckon 
that he will varnish the whole list to the best of his abil- 
ity and deftly pocket his salary therefor. Insuch acase 
condescension is out of the question; for the reviewer is 
not permitted to bow to an outsider, much less to speak 
well of him. On the other hand, if a magazine opens a 
window for general criticism it is apt to set a person in 
it who makes it a loop-hole for mere personal observa- 
tion and individual expression. Indeed, if there is full 
room for fault-finding against American criticism our 
magazines much more than our newspapers are to blame 
for it. 

We have a number of weekly journals devoted to 
literature, some of them almost exclusively to review- 
ing; and while it is difficult to say bow far trade in- 
fluences and personal preference or prejudice have 
warped them from the right line, it is safe to rank 
their criticisms, tho excellent in the main, some- 
what below the best regularly appearing in afew of our 
great daily newspapers. Nor is this disparagement that 
need cause a frown from our friends the weekly journals, 
There is a good reason why this should be the state of 
things. Your condescending American is not the in- 
dividual whom a wide-awake manager of a great daily 

journal is looking for when he casts about for the 
writer of a literary leader, nor does the matter of a 
publisher’s ad. enter into the question. 

After all, however, your condescending critic is a 
true American, and has the “push” and managing 
ability that makes way for him to vantage-ground of 
expression, and he is heard from out of the upper story 
windows of some very famous houses, He must be 
recognized when we are reckoning our forces but 
eliminated when we count values. He is interesting 
after the fashion of Cagliostro, wields an influence by 
sheer assumption, and is notable chiefly as a successful, 
an eclectic charlatan. 

CRAWFORDVILLE, IND. 
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A KISS. 





BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 





A KIss is the sweetest, purest, holiest pledge of faith- 
ful friendship and the heart’s true love. We still re- 
member the mother’s kiss as we lay in the tiny crib— 

“ Her nightly visits to my chamber made 
That she might know me safe and warmly laid.” 
We remember the parting kiss with the libation of 
tears when leaving home for the distant school, and the 
welcoming kiss on return, radiant with maternal smiles, 
and reflecting more than all the child’s delight: 
the kiss of congratulation on success achieved, and the 
kiss of sympathy that sweetened sorrow’s cup. We 
think of the kiss that foretells and the kiss that cements 
the closest and holiest of earth’s relationships; and the 
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last kiss before the lips are stiffened in death; and yet 
again—the kiss on the cold marble brow before the form 
beloved is buried from view forever. In such connec- 
tions the kiss is identified with all that is most tender, 
true and beautiful in a human nature that still bears 
traces of the Divine likeness in which it was created. 

We are reminded of aged Isaac saying: ‘‘Come near 
and kiss me, my son ”—an earnest of benediction; aad of 
the youthful Jacob when, after his long journey he met 
Rachel at the well and “kissed her, and lifted up his 
voice and wept”—the expression of his fondest hopes; 
and of Laban, who “ ran to meet him and kissed him” 
—a recognition of relationship; and of Eeau, deeply 
wronged, who on seeing his brother quenched revenge 
and * fell on his neck and kissed him”—an assurance 
of reconciliation; and of the mighty Viceroy of Egypt, 
who, beholding again those who had sold him into 
slavery ‘kissed all his brethren and wept upon them” 
—a pledge of forgiveness; and of this same Joseph who, 
when Jacob “ yielded up the ghost, fell upon his father’s 
face and wept upon-him and kissed him”—a sign of 
enduring filial love; and of Aaron, called to seek Moses 
that they might together deliver their nation from 
bondage “met him in the mount of God and kissed 
him ”—a covenant of fraternal alliance; and of David 
and Jonathan, who, in a time of peril, “kissed one 
another and wept one with another”—a token of dis- 
interested friendship; and of Elisha pleading with 
Elijah, ‘‘ Let me go back and kiss my father and my 
mother,” expressing alove which not even a divine call 
to prophesy would ignore; and of the Elders of the 
Church of Ephesus bidding Paul farewell on the sea- 
shore, and who “ all wept sore and fell on his neck 
and kissed him ”—a pledge of undying remembrance. 

But most of all we think of Jesus, who did not rebuke 
the woman when, with the costly contents of the ala- 
bastron, she anointed his feet, and washed them with 
tears, and kissed them—her expression of grateful hom- 
age. Especially we are reminded of his own portraiture 
of God, as the Father in the parable, who, when the 
prodigal was yet a great way off “saw him, and had 
compassion, and fell on his neck and kissed him”—the 
emphatic sign by Him who cannot lie of Divine forgive- 
ness and a Father’s love. And then, He who had ut- 
tered these words in the traitor’s hearing was to be out- 
raged by this sacred symbol of human and divine love 
being profaned into a signal of treachery and a prelude 
to murder! ‘“ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man 
with a kiss?” 

What a contrast between the demeanor of our Lord 
in his prayer of agony and when meeting the traitor, 
just before—prostrate, weeping, uttering cries, passing 
to and fro between his Father and the disciples, plead- 
ing that the cup might pass; now—composed, reso- 
lute, going forward to meet the danger, to drain the 
cup. His prayer had been heard. The agony had 
passed. Invigoration followed weakness. The foe, 
shunned at a distance, is sought when near. The evil 
dreaded is embraced. Judas was approaching “witha 
great multitude with swords and staves from the chief 
priests and the scribes. Jesus, therefore, knowing all 
things that should come upon him, went forth and said 
unto them, Whom seek ye? They answered him, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am he. As 
soon, then, as he had said unto them, I am he, they 
went backward and fell to the ground.” Such was the 
sublime dignity of his demeanor, the calm majesty of 
his voice, the divinity which for a moment shone forth 
from his humanity that, awe-struck in the preserce of 
such a being, and in the fear which « bad conscience in- 
spires, they suddenly shrank backward on the uneven, 
rocky ground of the mountain-slope, and fell together on 
the ground. It was a sign that Christ was not the vic- 
tim of irresistible force; and it illustrated his word; 
‘*No man taketh away my life. I lay itdown of my- 
self.” 

Another mark of his composed readiness to suffer was 
his care for his disciples. He again asked the armed 
band ‘‘ Whom seek ye?” again they committed them- 
selves to their limited warrant. If it was Jesus of 
Nazareth whom alone they were to apprehend, the dis- 
ciples were exempt. ‘“‘ If therefore ye seek me, let these 
go their way.” This showed his thoughtful care for his 
friends even in such extremity of trial himself, and was 
a type or parable, illustrating the further and eternal 
deliverance which he had guaranteed in his intercessory 
prayer just before—‘t Of them whom thou gavest me I 
have lost none.” 

Altho he had thus surrendered himself, Judas gave 
the confirmatory sign agreed upon, went up to him and 
said, ‘‘ Master, Master, and kissed him.” And Jesus 
said unto him: “ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man 
with a kiss?” Thou, my disciple, my professed friend, 
having been in familiar confidential intercourse, having 
heard my words and seen my works, and professed thou 
wouldst never forsake me, betrayest thow the Son of 
Man? And with the sign of special friendship, the seal 
of love, with a kiss ? 

This betrayal was a bitter element in his cup of sor- 
row, and a part of the great atonement for human sin. 
He suffered more in mind and heart than in bodily tor- 
ture. He felt keenly as man this treachery in one 
who had so long professed to bea faithful friend, and 
who now availed himself of his knowledge of the Mas- 
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ter’s private habits of prayer to deliver him to his foes, 
‘*And Judas which betrayed him knew the place, for 
Jesus oft resorted thither with his disciples.” The sing 
Jesus bore were illustrated in their most odious form, 
What a contrast between humanity as it should be, seen 
in Jesus, and humanity as it was possible to be, and to 
which it had actually sunk, in Judas! And the One 
was bearing the sin of the other ! 

The word of Jesus: “If ye seek me let these go their 
way,” is*fulfilled in the case of all believers. They are 
liberated by his capture. They live by his death. The 
law, fulfilled and satisfied by Christ, has no condemna.- 
tory claim on those who accept his atonement. ‘“ Being 
justified by faith we have peace with God. There is 
now no condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus.’ 
Let this be ever our chief consolation, If great trials, a 
full salvation. Tho sorrowful, we may be ‘‘ always re- 
joicing,” when we know that by the sorrows of Jesus we 
receive forgiveness of sin, peace with God, and eternal 
life. ‘* By His stripes we are healed,” 

The betrayal in Gethsemane helped also to qualify 
Jesus to become forever a sympathizing ‘* High Priest, 
in all points tried like as we are.” Therefore, he shared 
our hunger, thirst, weariness, pains and death. But 
such trials are surpassed by the heart pangs of unrequited 
affection, ingratitude, the cloak of love to cover malig- 
nity, slander and cruel wrong. Thus, David, a typi- 
cal and prophetical sufferer, lamented: ‘‘Mine own 
familiar friend in whom I trusted, hath lifted up the 
heel against me.” Every disciple, having to drink such 
a cup, may rely on His sympathy. The hidden grief you 
can disclose to no earthly friend you can tell to Him 
who knows and has felt it all. 

Let us not grieve him by the remotest approach to the 
kiss of Judas. Christ is still grieved when the profes- 
sion of discipleship is employed to disguise wickedness, 
to lull suspicion, to promote worldly gain or ambition; 
when a kiss is given in the Creed, in hymns, at the Holy 
Communion, by those who violate kis authority, break 
his laws, and bring reproach on his name. It is a sort of 
betrayal, too, when his character as a man is lauded, but 
his Divinity denied; his wisdom as a teacher extolled, 
but his claim as Atoning Saviour rejected. 

Does Jesus still say: ‘‘ One of you shall betray me’? 
Let us, with self scrutiny, ask: ‘“‘ Lord, isit 1?” Search 
me, O Lord, and try my heart, and see if there be any 
evil thing in me; any lurking lust, any cunning covet- 
ousness, any falseness of friendship. Make methine en- 
tirely, sincerely, unreservedly, forever! 

Does a kiss indicate gratitude, loyalty, love? Let my 
heart and life render to thee the substance of the sign, 
ever having in memory the great things thou hast done 
for me; ever making thy will and glory my highest aim; 
ever cherishing by intimate fellowship the love that 
constrains to live not to myself but to thee, who didst 
give thyself for me. Thus let my loving obedience be 
the daily salutation of my heart’s true love; thus, what- 
ever my garden of grief, in fellowship with thee, leaves 
of healing will be plucked to allay every pain, to cure 
every wound, and to confer the “‘ peace which passeth 
all understanding.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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STATISTICS CHALLENGED. 





BY THE REV, ALFRED YOUNG, 
OF THE PAULIST FATHERS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Among the contributions to your Sy mposium of Sep- 
tember 4th, on the Public and Parochial School question, 
there is one by the Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D. In the 
course of his article he makes the following statement: 

**It seems, according to the following statistics gathered 
by Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins from the Census of 1870 that 
there are furnished to every ten thousand inhabitants in 
the United States: 


Illiterates. Paupers. Criminals. 
By Public Schools of Massa- 


ChUusetlsS. 22 0.000..cccees P 7h 69 ll 
By Public Schools of twenty- 

CO EP errr 350 170 75 
By Roman Catholic Schools 1,400 410 160 


In the State of New York the Roman Catholic parochial 
school system turns out three and a half times as many 
paupers as the public school system.”’ 

I charge, and am prepared to prove by documentary 
evidence: 

1. That Mr. Hawkins never published those statistics 
as given. 

2. That the additonal statement about the State of 
New York cannot be found in his writings. 

8. That what he did give as taken from the statistics 
of the Census of 1870 is not to be found there. 

4, That in the Census of 1870 there are no statistics 
whatever concerning illiteracy, pauperism or crime in 
any way made referable tv, or noted as produced by, 
parochial, public, Roman Catholic or any other system 
of schooling, either in the whole country, in the twenty- 
one free States, in the State of Massachusetts or in any 
other State. 

5. That Mr. Hawkins does not refer his statistics of 
pauperism and crime to Roman Catholic schools, nor 
are they warranted even as given by any statistics ever 
published. 
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6. That the statietics given ty the Rev. Lr, He yt ap- 

ared, in an article written by the Hon, Jobn Jay, in 
which he asserts that they were £0 given Ly Mr. 
‘Hawkins. 

7, That the additign about the State of New York, 
founded on neither facts nor figures, was written by Mr. 
Jay, and not by Mr. Hawkins, as he said it was. 

8, That the Rev. Thomas B. Thayer, then editor of the 
Universalist Quarterly,in an issue of that review, quoted 
the same, and largely of other such matter from tue pen 
of Mr. Jay, together with a senterce of bis calculated to 
stir up our non-Catholic brethren to violence and biood- 
— ‘That Mr. Jay’sstatistics, attributed to Mr. Hawkins, 
were given to an audience im Music Hall, Buston, by the 
Rev. Philip 8. Moxom, in ap oration dcnouncing the 
Catholic paroc bial scbools as “‘wronging the pupils in 
the deepest way by having es-ential falsehood incorpor- 
ated with all their thinking upon human experience and 
destiny,” which statistics and uccusation against us were 
received by tte Boston audience with ‘‘tremendous and 
long continved applause.” 

10. Thatthe Evangelical Alliance, of which the Hon. 
John Jay 1s the President,and a large number of persons of 
learping and eminence in different Churches, and others, 
are cfficers, caused the came altered statistics, still at- 
tributed to Hawkins, to be published and distributed in 
several documents all over the country. 

11, That they have continued toto publish and circu- 
late these documents for six yeats after they were 
proved in the public print to be false. 

Now, Mr. Ejicor, 1t is plain that the charges as above 
given, gravely impeach the honor of the persons named, 
and of all persons kaowingly aiding and abetting them. 
I think it 1s not asking tuo much to request of you their 
insertion in the pagesof THEINDEPENDENT. I also think 
that your readers will agree with me in saying, that if 
the gentlemen, named personally, and the Evangelical 
Alliance as a body, do not publicly call for and insist 
that I sball give to the public definite, documentary evi- 
dence in proof of what | have stated, they cannot hope 
to have any further standing before the American pub- 
lic, at least none were the Roman Catholic Courch is 
in question, We have borne these unwarranted accusa- 
tions too long and too patiently. It is high time they 
were brougat to book. - 

House oF THE PAULISTS. 
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LETTER FROM SCANDINAVIA. 


BY PROF. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D. 





THE answer to the question, What do people see in 
traveling? encourages me to write this letter. Perhaps, 
too, many people are like the American about whom 
Professor Mather, of Amberst, used to tell, who 
broke in upon some of his companions at Rome, who 
were contemplating the statue of the dying gladiator 
with rapt attention, with ‘‘ Come, come, let us go to the 
‘Collésium.’” It is doubtful how much those see who 
get a new name branded on their alpenstccks at every 
place they visit. The rage of the tourist may beto see 
too many things, and not enough of any one thing. 

But that which may speak to the heart of one may 
not speak to the heart of another. A man was showing 
me over his place. He took me to his stable to show me 
‘* the beat cow in the world.” His house, if not the best 
in the world, was planned by ‘‘the best woman in the 
world.” His standard was not that of a cold criticism. 
He had at least found the secret of a happy life in ad- 
miring that which he had. 

Now, if I should write with too much enthusiasm of 
what I have seen in Sweden and Norway, some one 
might raise the inquiry whether I had seen the North 
Cape or the Valley of the Rauma in Norway. I should 
have to confess, much to my regret, that I have not 
seen them. But I have seen scenery that has delighted 
me, and life in its freshness and originality. 

Our civilization ruins much that is eutertaining. The 
charm of life is lost when men and women dress and 
act much the same the world over, like so many spar- 
rows who have driven away all the other birds with 
their beautiful songs and their gay and varied plumage. 
It isrefreshing sometimes to see people who are uncon- 
ventional and natural, whose hearts may be easily 
read. 

There is pleasure, too, in getting off from the ordinary 
lines of tourist travel, where there has been no effort to 
adapt things to the taste of the stranger. It is true that 
the Sistine Madonna is not less attractive because thou- 
sands of eyes have feasted on her heavenly beauty, and 
the Rhigi is not less glorious at sunrise because a great 
procession of travelers gaze on the wonderful tints of 
the early dawn and the splendors of the rising sun; and 
still if the Rhigi were to be seen by but few travelers, 
there might be a keener enjoyment on the part of those 
who might visit it. 

Making all allowances then for love at first sight, and 
for a delightful traveling companion who believes in 
Sweden, and for the charm of novelty, I must say that 
the route from S:ocknolm to Hermésand by steamer, 

from Hermé3and to Solleftea on the Anzerman-Elft by 
steamboat, from Solleftea to O ‘stersund by train, and 


Trondbjem is grand and beautiful, and will well repay 
avy one who loves to linger by beautiful mountains and 
lakes. There is, however, this disadvantage, tbat when 
one speaks of Como ard Lake Lucerne there are many 
who may understand what yuu have seea, but few 
would know from the names of these northern lakes, if 
you could give them, what you are descrioing. 
Inageneral way one knows vy looking at the map that 
Sweden and Norwayare rich in water scenery; but no 
one Can realize it until be comes to travel ln these coun- 
tries, Toe woader certainly grows upon one in tuking 
the ride on the train from Svileftea to the Oestersund. 
The railroad begins at theside of the Angerman-Kif, 
afier going a few miles it changes its cuurse to the side 
of the Faxe-E.f, which rushes into ‘Aogerman-E-f, with 
the roar of swiftiy desce naing rapias, Later on we pass 
along the side of another river, the Iudaijs Eif, lying 
deep duwn in a gorge, skirted with the dark green of 
the solemn and stately evergreen trees in which taoese 
northern countries abou: d, This river has its mouch at 
Sundsvall, and is claimed to be hardly less beautiful 
than the ‘Angerman-E.f, It was once renowned for a 
high waterfall, but as the river changed its course only 
tbe dark rocks remain where the river once poured a tor- 
rent of foam and spray below, and 1s now known as the 
** dead falls.” 

Crossing this river on a high bridge, seven hundred 
feet long, you stem to seea new lake on oneside or the 
other of the track every fifteen minutes, At Ocster- 
sund there is a combination of lake and mountuio scen- 
ery, such as [ ao not remember ever to nave seen betore, 
There are two views which supplement each other. Oue 
is two or three miles away from the town, across the 
bridge; the other is from a tower ona biil also across the 
bridge, but much nearer. At least two thirds of the 
view, sweeping around the horizon is skuted with 
mountains some of them fifty miles away, conspicuous 
among which is ‘Areskutan, King of Sweden’s moun- 
tains, Beyond these are the Laplanders with their rein- 
deer. Oae Laplander is said to have a herd of two 
thousand. The ordinary traveler does not see these peo 
ple in their homes, altho they are frequently seen in cer- 
tain towns of Norrland. The Prince of Wales when 
passing over the route from Ostersund to Storlien saw 
a Laplander, who was summoned to the station with his 
herd for his special bene fit. 

Lying at the foot of these mountains are several lakes, 
one of them, Storsj5, avout fifty mules in extent, con- 
taining many islands. We mounted a little tower near 
an old library building, and not far from a curious 
church, from which we admired this beautiful scene. 
The mistress of the keys brought us a book in which to 
register our names. I searched diligently for the names 
of Americans, and found perhaps one in a list extend- 
ing over several years, frum Cambridge, Mass. There 
were the names of some English people. The tower 
nearer the town affords a more extended view of the 
mountains, but one sees less of the lake scenery. From 
twelve to eighteen churches are said to be visible. The 
key to the tower near the town is to be had at a villa on 
payment of two and a half cents. I had been once with 
a Swede to see this view. Dr. Waldenstroem did not 
go with me, as he said he had left his legs in Chicago. 
The second time I went alone, I started out with much 
confidence, as I had Biedeker’s book of Swedisb phrases 
in my pocket. But when I wanted to ask the girl for 
the key I found that the word for key was wanting. 
So taking a key in my hand I saic¢ in Swedish: ‘Please 
give me so.” Swedish is not a difficult language for 
those who understand English and Gcrman. 

Oae can lie down in confidence in Sweden without 
fear of thieves. In certain parts of thecountry, whither 
strangers bave not come, it is said to be customary for 
the people to sleep without locking their doors, or even 
with them open, Notfar from Ovstersund it is custom- 
ary for those who are traveling, when night comes 
op, to put up their horses in the stable of an cntize 
stranger, and if the people have gone to bed to go in and 
take possession of the spare coamber without disturbing 
the family. A certain Swede who had lived in a place 
frequented by strangers, where the people were in the 
habit of locking their doors, came tosuch a community 
as{ have just described. From habit be locked his 
door as before. The people asked, ‘‘ What kind of a 
man is Mr.——? He locks his door, and yet he professes 
to be a Coristian.” 

The life is certainly much simpler than among us, 
We have certain ideas of modesty and delicacy, so that 
we would be careful to knock in entering the room of a 
stranger. In stopping at a certain place at the home of 
a schoolmaster, as we had to start early, I had risen and 
had just put on my underclotbing, when the door 
opened and the schoolmaster’s wife entered. She was 
doubtless surprised to find me up so early, but without 
manifesting the least annoyance, she took my clothes 
and shoes in order to dust and brush them. Such sim- 
plicity of manners, which is doubtless exceptional, comes 
from complete confidence on the part of the people. 

We have nothing to fear fromthe immigrarts from 
Sweden and Norway, so far as they come under the 
good influences of this country, but rather everything 
to hope from them, 





from Ovstersund, breaking the journay at Dafed to 


of the local conference there, the third of these confer- 
ences which I have attended with Dr, Waldenstroem, 
The sessions were held in the Good Templars’ Holl. As 
in the other places, the aisles were packed with thcse 
who stood, and who were not able to ficd seats, when 
Dr. Waldenstroem preached. He spoke three bours on 
Sunday, an hour in the morning. then an bour when be 
interpreted an address which I gave in German on our 
Missionary Societies, and almost immediately after he 
preacned for an bour, 
He also tound that altho we were to resume our jour- 
ney on Monday, it had been arranged ihat he si ould 
preach at noon at a watering-place where he was to 
stup, and again in the «evening at a station whee we 
were to spend the night, These arrangements bau been 
mace by railroad men without: onsuiting with him,one of 
whom is an insp: cu-r, traveling from place to piic: to 
see that the ruads ar- properly manuged; the other wes 
a station agent; botn of whom are very devout ner. 
The inspector bad sent boys around the luke on which 
his villa was situated in a steamboat, 10 ivform tke peo- 
pe in the different villages that Dr. Waldenstroem 
would preach, In order to take us down to the lake to 
the steamooat, be tiuied up a band-car, with ¢igbt seats, 
on which we were duly seatid, and pushed alorg a 
track leading to a saw mill by the landing, greatly to 
the astonishment of one or t*o cows who were feed ng 
in a neighboring pasture. Fir two hours and a half we 
went around gathering up the people. 
This is a specimen of that which happens on all of Dr. 
Waldenstioem’s journeys in Sweden, The pecple press 
him into the service, and hear bim gladly. What coes 
he preach? So far as I can understand Swedish, it is al- 
ways the simple Gosje!, and always in the form of a 
homily. He never takes a single verse asa text, and 
never has the ordinary divisions. 
The ride from Oestersund to Trondhjem is bo‘h 
grand and beautiful, abounding iu river and mountain 
scenery. Travelers stop at Dufed to ascend Areskutan, 
Sweden’s highest mountain, and ‘Tadnfors, Sweden’s 
most famous waterfall. The mountain scenery after 
leaving D.fed is especially interest-ng, 
After passing the Swecish boundary our eyes were 
delighted with one beautiful prospect after another. 
Above the valley of Meraker we bad some foretaste of 
the grandeur of Norwegian scenery, When we re: ched 
the fjord, on which 1rondt jem is situated, the distant 
mountains were a lovely Llue, varying from a light to 
a dark tint. 
But we had especial delight in the Cathedral of 
Trondbjem, where we spent two hours, and were con- 
tinually discovering new beauties, until at last we left 
the building. Ido not at all compare it with catbedrals 
at Cologne, or at Mulan, or St. Peter’s at Rome, in the 
general effect of the building, but simply in the ex- 
quisite work of the chanceland octagon which, in my 
opinion, trandscends that of any other cathedral I have 
ever seen. If one takes pleasure in cburch architecture 
he will certainly feelamply repaid for bis long journey 
in visiting this glorious temple whicb, in its finest parts, 
is an anthem Of praise chiseled in stone, 

CHRISTIANIA, SWEDEN. 
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THE COMMON CREED. 


BY THE REV. G. D. MATHEWS, DD., 
SECRETARY OF THE ALLIANCE OF KEFORMED CHURCHES. 





AT the meeting of the General Assembly in Saratoga 
last May, a committee was appointed “ to invite the co- 
operation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churcbes 
in preparing a short creed, containing the essential Arti- 
cles of the Westminster Confession to be used as the 
common creed of these Churches, not asa substitute 
for the creed of any particular denomination, but to 
supplement it for the common work of the Church, 
especially in missicn fields,” ; 

One may ask: Why not use the Shorter Catecl ism for 
such a Creed as is here described? It is snort—much 
shorter than the Confession; it contains the essential 
Articles of the Westminster Confession, while there is 
nothing in it peculiar to any branch of the Presbyterian 
or R-formed Church, Why may it not serve as this 
**Common Creed’? 

Orit might be asked: Why rot use the Heidelberg 
Catechism for this purpos:? It aisois short, wd f less 
noted than tnat of Westminster for sharp, clear-cut 
da: finitions, it is far beyond it in treating of religion 
from the human side, while yet decidedly Culvinistic in 
its theology—whby not use this? 

Either of these Catechisms might answer but for the 
existence of the other. Each has its admirers; each bas 
its excellence, and nothingis lkely te be written as 
good as either. But unhyppilv, botn cannot be used by 
the same persons; and so, without interfering in any 
way with their continued empleymext by the Churches 
at present using them, it seems not undesirable for us to 
have a ‘* Common Creed.” 

Such a creed is not desirable merely, it is most ur- 
gently required, On the fields of heathendom our mis- 
tionaries are o'g nizing not congregations but churches, 
and for these there ¢xists to-diy no suitable ductrinal 
standards. The Westminster Confession or the Canons 
of Dort, tho dear to us, are out of the question in this 





Our visit to Oestersund was occasioned by the meeting 


connection. To a people like the Japanese, for instance, 
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brought suddenly out of total unacquaintedness 


with the civilization and Christianity of the present 
time into daily and familiar contact with both, the sev- 
enteenth-century style of thought and of expression 
must be obscure if not repulsive. Something different 
from these Symbols must, therefore, be provided for 
them, 

But when these are set aside, what is leftthat may be 
considered as available? Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
except the Apostles’ or the Nicene Creed! What a drop! 
How deep and wide the gulf which separates these two 
sets of documents! Not merely is there an interval of 
a thousand years between their appearances, but during 
those years Anselm formulated the doctrine of the 
Atonement; the discussions and controversies of the 
Reformation led to profound s.udy of the Scripture and 
much helpfal arrangement of its teachings, while since 
then the new spiritual life and religious activity of the 
last century and a haif have wonderfuliy enlarged and 
enriched our conception of Christianity itself. Under 
these circuwstances, to offer to these rising communi- 
ties the Creeds of the fiftn and sixth centuries is to mock 
their cry for light. it is to deprive them of such help 
as our present Confessions migat give, and to send them 
back toa childhood stage. It is to bid them to develo; 
their religious life on lines wholly different from thcse 
that the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches of to-day 
havefollowed. Itis to condemn the experiences and at- 
tainments of the past millenium, Such is the practical 
meaning of refusing to give the Westminster Confes- 
sion, and then of giving instead the Apostles’ Creed. 
You withhoid an electric light and you give a tallow 
candle! Now, what is wanted for these churches is a 
something between these two documents, a something 
containing much less than the Confession but much 
more than the Creed, a plain statement of *‘ the things 
most surely believed among us”—us Presbyterians; not 
to be an ecclesiastical standard—for each native Caurch 
will sooner or later prepare such for itself—buta popu 
lar summary of evangeiival doctrine that will be of use 
for tu-day and a help inthe preparation of the yet future 
Native Confession. 

Such a Creed must necessarily be brief—very brief. 
If six or eight doctrinal clauses, dogmatically stated, 
were added to the Nine Articles of the Evangelical 
Alliance, we would have a compend of Caristian ‘I'ruth 
that would be of the utmost service to our mission 
Churches, Norsbould there be any insuperable difficulty 
in toe preparation of such. Let there be an agreement 
as to tne Articles to be added. Let all be thrown into 
the form of a Creed. Let the language be as simple and 
as rhythmical as that of the Aposties’ Creed, and then— 
the thing would be done. 

The Aposties’ Creed has two great charms—its form 
and its style, its simple arrangement and its mu:ical 
language. These secure for it to-day admission into cir- 
cles that would be well withoutit. Cannot our Churches 
proauce another—a nineteenth-century creed—one that 
will be no less simple, no less musical, yet far more 
biblical and far more helpful to the spiritual life of our 
people? ‘he urgency of the need of sucn a document, 
and the magnificence of the oppertunity for preparing 
it, unite in formiug a call that ought not to be lightly 
regarded. 

When the Assembly appointed this committce few of 
its members, perhaps, were aware that last October it 
had been unanimously agreed by the American Section 
of the Commision of the Alliance of Ke: ormed Courcpes 
that the question of preparing such a creed should be on 
tae program of its next council, which is appointed to 
meet in Loroato, in S.ptember, 1892. It is, of course, 
of no consequence by whom the work is done, provided 
only that it be weil done. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








D.blicat Research. 


DOES DAY IN GENESIS I MEAN TWENTY- 
FOUR HOURS? 


BY PROF, HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D, 


CAN we determine this fiercely battled question? Some 
determine it off-vand by an appeal to science, forgetting 
that if Gencsis squares with tue science of to day, what 
wiil become of Genesis when science has advanced another 
fifty or hundred years? S me determine it off-hand by an 
appeal to the assumed ignorance and narrow views of early 
man, forgetting that the myriad mopuments of Babylonia 
and Egypt have carried us back to the horizon of history, 
and shown us the earliest art of these lands to be their 
bighest art; their earliest religion fuily formed; and Vir- 
chow and Owen tell us that the crania of these early men 
are equal to ours—"‘ they are our full brothers.” It is not 
wise to presume on the darkness and ignorance of early 
man, or we may keock our heads against the enormous 
palaces and dicrite statues cf Tello, or suffer concussion of 
the brain against the pyramids, or get over our depth in 
the Shat-el Hi, or be carried away from our sandy fouvnda- 
tion by the Nile turned from its course by an early hand. 

If we say tnat Genesis was writtea between 1500 and 300 
B.c., we shall cover all views of its date. If we wish to 
reach its meauing on a point of this sort, as the Bible itscif 
does not settle the question, would it not be simple com_ 
moa sense to ask what were the views of the most enlight- 
ened contemporaneous peoples as to the cosmogony? Did 
they suppose the world was made in one or any number of 
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days of twenty-four hours? The question is easily an- 
swered in the language of three of the most eminent mod- 
ernscholars. Lenormant has most happily summed up in 
the few followiog words the main lines not only of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian cosmogony, but of all heathen cos- 
mogonies: 


“In all polytheisms the theogony in the first form of the ex- 
pression of the cosmogony. Before this latter can reach a philo- 
sophical expression,the gradual development of the universe, 
tending always toward a more perfect organization, is reflected 
and symbolized in the succession of the generations of the gods 
who personify the forces and phenomena of Nature.”—* Begin- 
nings of History,” p. 513, 


Professor Brugsch, in his ‘‘ Religion and Mythology of 
the Ancient Egyptians,’ says of their most ancient cos- 
mogony, datiog from long before and continuing all 
through 1500-300 B.c.: 


“ All things are derived ‘from the will of a single, invisible. 
incorporeal, unbegotten, indivisibie, self corcealed, unnamed 
god, who was before all being. His will or thought (in Egyptian) 
heart or word, symbolically personified as the god Thoth, 
brought about the movement of life in the primordial slime (Nu 
or Nun), dark, endless, motionless, of whose matter and powers 
the four pairs of gods of the Ogdoad served as the symbolic ex- 
pression. These earliest of all the gods, * the tathers of the 
fathers and the mothers of the mothers,’ were the antecedents of 
the future world, and received their mythical expression in the 
created world as Ra (the fiery), Shu (air), Geb (the earthy), and 
Osiris (the moist). 

“The divine thought and primordial matter originated light. 
With that the first chapter of the cosmogony stops short. To 
this is added the doctrine of the develop t of the 8 
that is, according to the Egyptian idea, of the body or dwelling 
of god, whose several parts are the nine divinities of the great 
Ennead. 

“The nine cosmical gods, sprung from the original, older cos- 
mogonic Eight, With thought as father,with Matter as mother, 
and with Light in its periodic renewal, form the living cosmos 
pervaded by the divine soul.”’—Vol. II, pp. 8, 9. 


Of the antiquity of these views Professor Brugsch tells 
us: 





“The fundamental views, upon which the whole Egyptian 
doctrine of the gods was built, remained untouched by change 
from the most ancient times, on which we can prove their exist- 
ence, to the very latest, the first Christian c-nturies.”—Vol. II, 
p. 7359. 


Professor Maspero, speaking of the antiquity of these 
conceptions of cosmogony says: “I will go farther than 
Professor Brugsch, and will say that the most of the Sa- 
cred books [of the Egyptians]. were composed before Menes, 
and have come to us without many interpolations. 
( ‘Rev. de Vhist. d. Relig.’’ 1888, p. 259). As to the elab- 
orated form which these views received under the twen- 
tieth dynasty, Professor Maspero informs us: 


“The religious system of the past was insensibly adapted to the 
new ideas, and a well combined cosmogony showed the unique 
god at work on the elements. At first was Nu, the primordial 
ocean, in whose infinite depths the germs of things floated to- 
gether. From all eternity God begat and brought forth himself 
in the midst of this liquid mass, unformed and unused. This 
god of the Theban priests was a unique being, perfect, filled 
with knowledge and intelligence, ‘the unique one, who exists in 
essence, who alone lives in substance, the only generator in 
Heaven or on earth who was not generated, the father of the 
fathers, the motber of the mothers.’ Always the same, always 
immutable in bis immutable perfection, always presert in the 
past as in the future, he fills the universe without the possibility 
that any image can give even a fee le idea of his immensity; he 
is perceived everywhere, but never comprehended. 

* Unique in essence, he is not unique in person. He is father 
absolutely, and the power of his nature is such that he begets 
eternally without weakening or wearing out. He becomes fer- 
und in himself, having in his own self the matter of perpetual 
procreation. Alone, in the plenitude of his being, he conceives 
bis fruit, and »s in him conception cannot be distinguishea 
from bringing forth, from all eternity he producesin himself 
another self. He is at the same time the father, the motber, 
and the son of God. Begotten of God, brought forth by God, 
without departing from God, these three persons are God in 
God, and, far from dividing the unity of the divine, all three 
contribute to its infinite pertection. 

“This God, triple and one, has all the divine attributes, im- 
mensity, eternity, sov: reign will, infinite goodness. He develops 
eternally these ruling qualities; or rather, to use an expression 
dear to tue religious schools of ancient Thebes, * he creates his 
own members who are gods.’ and participate in his beneficence, 
Each ot these secondary gods, considered as identical with the 
unique God, may form a new type whence emanate in the same 
way other inferior types. From trinity to trinity, from person- 
ification to personification, the passage is short to the incred- 
ible number of divinities, sometimes grotesque and often mon- 
sters. which range by almost insensible degrees from tne high- 
est to the lowest realms of Nature-”—* Ancient History,” 1886, 
p. 278. 

Lenormant’s Summary is in entire accord with the teach- 
ing of these other scholars. The truth and jastice of these 
representations cannot be successfully impugned. The 
idea of the cosmogony dominating the pagan world of 
Western Asia and Egypt up to the Christian era was an 
eternal generation of eternal gods, the personifications of 
every created thing. There is not the first hint in these 
cosmogonies that on any given day or time the world or 
man was created. Man was held to have cume from the 
gods, just as the gods came from the firstgod. When man 
was created no account tells us. If we ask the Egyptian 
books for the time of creation the plainest answer we get 
is: 


“The law of existence and of beings is his (God’s) body; in 
other words, it is the infinite duration of time and eternity. 
The infinite duration of time is the day; eternity is the night.” 
— Book of the Dead,” ch, J7, line 11. 

And in this sense day and night are constantly 
used in the “‘Bouk of the Dead.’ In the face of 
such statements as this coming from pyramid times 
it is not wise to say that early man had no other 
idea of day than twenty four hours. So far, then, as pagan 
cosmog snies can give us aid they do not help us to under- 
stand the creative days as of twenty-four hours, but on the 





contrary show us the frequent use of day for unlimited 
time, and creation in the unlimited past. 
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Those who believe that these days of Genesis ji were 
twenty-four hours, and those who believe that they were 
periods of great duration, often assert that Jews and 
Christians, up to within a few years, held them to be of 
twenty-four hours, with the single startling exception of 
Augustine; but this assertion is destitute of any founda- 
tion. We may safely challenge the production of one 
Christian writer, Greek, or Latin, or Syriac, before 1500 
A.D., who held that opinion. The Christian churches be- 
fore the Reformation not only did not hold that view, but 
held one positively opposed to it. 

Not to Augustine must we go to find the first and clear- 
est teaching on this point, but, 400 years before Augustine 

to a Jew, contemporary with our Lord and Saviour J esus 
Christ,to a Pharisee of the Pnarisees, a devout believer in the 
One God and in his Word, the honest, pure-minded, genial, 
tender and brave Philo of Alexandria; a man who bears a 
striking likeness in bis character to Saul of Tarsus before 
his conversion. Philo was a Jew in thought and deed, and 
shows no glimmer of belief in JesusChrist. Heis full of, 
to us, strange fancies, fond of allegorizing, with a multi- 
tude of curious, almost ridiculous, beliefs; but, as Ewald 
has candidly recognized, he was first and foremost and a] - 
ways an honest student of the Oid Testament, using all his 
acquirements and his fancies and philosophy as handmaids 
to that study. What Pailo says may well represent the 
opinion of the most intelligent, highly educated, and faith- 
ful Jews of his day, the first Christian century; but his 
opinion becomes of exceptional importance, because as to 
its main points—creation before time,and the days as marks 
of order not limits of time—it is the opinion of all Jewish 
scholars and, more astonishing still, of all Christian 
writers, Greek, Latin, Syriac, till the Reformation. That 
I am not astrayin this assertion may be gathered from the 
followiug words of Professor Zoeckler: 

“Philo was most influential throigh his dogma of creation 
before time, which played an important, a well-nigh dominat- 
ing part in the exegetical and dogmatic tradition of the ancient 
Church. Philo’s ailegorizing is the fruittul source from which 
were taken most of the ideas of the ancieat Church as to cosmol- 
ogy and cosmogony. But none of these ideas were so largely 
developed. and exercised so obstructive an influence on the view 
of Nature by Christians as that of creation before time, which 
Clement and Origen and then Augustine took trom Philo and 
taught with unessential modifications.”—* Hist. of the Kela- 
tions between theology and Natural Science,” Vol. I, p. 62. 


The following extracts give the main points of Philo’s 
teaching concerning creation and the days: 


“ He [Moses] says that the world was made in six days, not 
because the Creator stood in need of a length of time (for it is 
natural that God should do everything at once, not merely by 
uttering a command but by even thinking it); bat because the 
things created required arrangement. . . . And he allotted 
each of the six days to one of the portions of the whole taking 
out the first day, which he does not call first, that it may not be 
numbered with the others; but, entitling it one [* day one,’ as in 
Hebrew], he names it rightly, perceiving in it, and ascribing to 
it the nature and appellation of the unit.—** On the Creation o 
the World,” § 3. 

“*And on the sixth day God finished his work which he had 
made.’ It would be great simplicity to think that the world was 
createdin six days, or indeed at all in time; because all time is 
only the space of days and nights, and these things the motion 
of the sun, as he passes over the earth and under the earth, does 
necessarily make. But the sun isa portion of heaven, so that 
one mast confess that time is a thing posterior to the world. 
Therefore it would be correctly said that the world was not 
created in time, but that time had its existence in consequence 
of the world. For it is the motion of the heaven that has dis- 
played Me nature of time. When, therefore, Moses says, ‘he 
completed his works onthe sixth day,’ we must understand that 
he is speaking not of a number of days, but of six as a perfect 
number.”—* Ailegories of the Sacred Laws,” Bk. 1, § 2. 

“But lest you snould imagine that the Deity does anything 
according to definite periods of time, while you should rather 
think that everything done by him is unseen, obscure. baffling 
to and incomprehensible by the race of mortal men, Moses adds 
the words ‘ when they were created’ (Gen. ii, 4), not defining the 
time by any limitation, for what has been made by the author 
has no limitation. And in this way the idea is excluded, that 
the universe was created in six days.”—Ibid., § 8 

“In what sense it issaid that the world was made by God in 
six days, who never wants time at all to make anything, has 
already been explained in other passages where we have treated 
of allegories.” —** On the Ten Commandments,” § 20. 

* Moses, from a most honorable cause, called it (the number 
seven) consummation and perfection; attributing to the number 
81x the origination of all the parts of the world, and to the num- 
ber seven their perfection.”—* On the Ten Festivals,” § 1. 

Greek, Latin and Syriac Christian writers were fond of 
discoursing about the six days of creation. Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, 
Athanasius, Ambrose, Augustine, all hold the days to be 
signs of order, arrangement, and not definite limits of time; 
and the following ages until the Reformation produced no 
one who was bold enough to dispute their teaching. 

Luther and Calvin are the first to reject the interminable 
allegories of the Middie Ages and to declare these “days” 
six days; tno neither of them explains how he understood 
day. We wust come down to the last of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century before we find 
men who make it a point of orthodoxy to believe that the 
days of Genesis i were days of twenty-four hours. 

So far as the history of human opinion outside of the 
Bible can aid us it shows us that up to the Reformation no 
one taught that these “days” were of twenty-four hours; 
that opinion would have been heresy to the pagan, to the 
Jew and to all Christian churches. 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


+ 
- 


The Atheneum, of London, is authority for the an- 
nouncement that a find of sarcophagi, second only to tbat 
of Sidon, has been made in the neighborhood of Beirit. 
Here a large grotto, it is reported, has recently been found 
near the coast containing tive sarcophagi of extraordiaary 
beauty. The walls of the grotto are said to be covered 
with mosaic paintings, among which is the figure of a lady 
who, from the inscriptions accompanying it, is supposed to 
have been a Greck princess. These sarcophagi, following 








those of Sidon, are to be removed to the Imperial Museum 
at Constantinople. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART IN NEW YORK. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





Ix a former issue of THE INDEPENDENT, I gave some ac- 
count of two of the oldest schools of art in New York City; 
the schools of the Academy of Design and of the Cooper 
Union Nextin order should come the school under the 
control of the Art Students’ League of New York, whose 
classes are held at 143-147 East Twenty-third Street. The 
school season, as announced in their last school bulletin, 
is from October 6th, 1890, to May 30th, 1891, and the list of 
instructors includes some of the most distinguished artists 
of the United States. The list for the coming season reads: 
“Wm. M. Chase, Kenyon Cox, H. Siddons Mowbray, B. R. 
Fitz, Walter Shirlaw, J. Alden Weir, Daniel C. French, 
J. Carroll Beckwith, Geo. De Forest Brush, J. H. Twacht- 
man.’”’ Mr. Twachtman has charge of the preparatory 
classes, to which pupils are admitted without examination; 
Messrs. Beckwith, Cox, and Brush have the morning, 
afternoon and eveuing antique classes respectively (these 
classes draw from casts); the men’s morning and evening 
life classes are under the instruction of Messrs. Mowbray 
and Brush, the women’s under Messrs. Cox and Fitz. The 
modeling classes, both of men aud of women, are taught 
by Mr. French. Messrs. Chase, Fitz, and Weir instruct 
the pupils who wish to paint from head, draped model, or 
still life; a separate room being provided for still-life study 
under Mr. Chase; while the composition class, held 
twice a month for five months, is in the charge of Mr. 
Shirlaw. This isa very strong showing, and, naturally, 
draws pupils. The fact that such men as these are merely 
ia sympathy with the school, would be recommendation 
enough for most “‘serious” young students of art; but 
whenthese men are also instructors, and when, by enter- 
ing the school, the pupil stands the chance of becoming 
acquainted with these artists, of interesting one or more 
of them in his work, and, possibly, of securing a continua- 
tion of that interest in the future, it is no wonder that the 
L2ague Classes are filled to overflowing, nor need we be 
surprised that pupils who joined the school with such hopes, 
sometimes feel that there are too many of them, when they 
see that the masters have small opportunity for showing 
personal sympathy or of giving special instruction. 

For admission, applicants must submit a drawing of a 
full-length nude figure, from cast or life; for the painting 
class, a drawing of a head, from cast or life; for the an- 
tique class, a drawing from a cast. Only the preparatory 
antique and the costume classes can be entered without ex- 
amination. In the preparatory class the terms are eight 
dollars by the month, for morning or afternoon lessons, 
and but ten dollars for the whole day; while for the season, 
from October to June, the terms are fifty dollars for the 
half, and sixty for the whole day. Terms range about the 
same throughout the classes, except that the modeling and 
painting classes are twelve dollars by the month for half- 
day lessons, and seventy dollars for the season. The Di- 
rec‘or of the School is Mr. Horace Bradley, under the 
supervision of the President and Board of Control of the 
League. This Board of Control consists of twelve mem- 
bers, elected annually. These members serve without pay, 
and a majority of them are actual workers in the classes. 
The League itself was founded fifteen years ago, and be- 
came a corporate body early in 1878. It *‘ admits to its 
membership artists, and students of art who intend to 
make it their profession, who have worked three months in 
the life classes, who are willing to assume their share of 
the work, and who are considered eligible to such mem- 
bership by the Board of Control and by the League.”’ 

The art schools of the Metropolitan Museum of Art were 
for some time under the instruction and care of Mr. John 
Ward Stimson; but, owing to disagreements between him 
and the Museum authorities, Mr. Stimson withdrew. He 
now has the direction of the New York Institute for artist- 
artisans at 140 West Twenty-third Street. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum holds its classes in the Museum building. The 
school year isfrom the beginning of October to the first of 
May, and the rooms are open for work all day except Sat- 
urday afternoon. ; 

The prospectus of classes includes a preparatory class, 
drawibg from the antique, drawing and painting from the 
life (separate classes for men and women), painting from 
still life, illustration and etching, sculpture, architecture, 
and ornamental design. The teachers of the classes are, 
respectively, Mr. Lucas Baker, Mr. B. W. Clinedinst, 
Messrs. H. Siddons Mowbray and Denis Bunker, Mr. Charles 
A. Vanderhoof, Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, assisted by Mr. F. J. 
Rey, Mr. Arthur L. Tuckerman, assisted by Mr. George 
W. Bartholomew and Mr. V. G. Stiepevich. In some of 
these classes instruction is given twice, and in others three 
times a week. In all of them the price for the school year 
is twenty five dollars except in the class in sculpture where 
the students are taught modeling in clay twice a week dur- 
ing the season for fifteen dollars. 

For admission to the schools, students must bring a let- 
ter of introduction from some respectable resident of the 
city, besides the usual drawings. Certificates of honor are 
given those who pursue the full course in any department. 
The full course in drawing and painting runs through 
three seasons; in sculpture, the same; in architecture, two 
seasons. The architectural course aims to give the same 
training as that afforded by the school of fine arts in Paris, 
during the same length of time. All lectures on design, 
anatomy, the history of art, etc., given in the Museum are 
free to the students. Mr. Tuckerman, the teacher of archi- 
tecture, is also the manager of the school. The Museum 
is growing year by year more valuable for students of art; 
and the students of the Museum classes of course have the 
privilege of visiting its collections free of expense. The 
Many new casts of the Willard Architectural Collection 
are of special service in Mr. Tuckerman’s department. 

Rules and regulations as to the copying of pictures, 
eculptures or other objects in the Museum are printed by 
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order of the trustees, and under these restrictions students 
have the privilege of copying in the Museum galleries. In 
the course of the year about 850 permits are granted to 
students and artists. At any given time during the season 
frem twenty-five to seventy-five copyists may be seen at 
work in the galleries. Copying is allowed on the pay days 
only, Mondays and Tuesdays. When legal holidays fall 
on these days the Museum is opened freely te the public, 
and then copyivg is not permitted. 

There are other societies in New York which aim to give 
art instruction; as, for instance, the Ladies’ Art Associa- 
tion, a society which was founded more than twenty-five 
years ago; but the best-known teacherson the bulletin 
published by this Association simply receive into their 
studios pupils recommended by the institution. They are 
not employed at the studio of the Society. 

In summing up the special work of the four schools 
which have been here considered at length, I would dis- 
criminate as follows: The Academy schools are more likely 
to follow traditional methods. The Academy has in it 
some young blood, but it is under the control ot the past, 
rather than of the present; and the teaching of its schools 
must of necessity be orthodox. It may follow, but it will 
not lead, a new departure. 

The aim of the Cooper Union schools is to teach those 
branches of art by which a living can be most easily ob- 
tained, to fit its pupils wisely and well to be self-support- 
ing. When wood engraving is pushed to the wall by proc- 
ess work, which even the daily papers are clamoring for, 
then it would give up its old class in wood engraving and 
organize at once for the teaching of pen-and-ink work and 
illustrations that its pupils might be able to earn money 
in this new way also. This is as it should be when we con- 
sider the aim of the founder of Cooper Union to help those 
who are there freely instructed, to earn comfortable liveli- 
hoods. 

The Art Students’ League is made up of young people. 
Its Nestors were students hardly more than fifteen years 
ago, and its methods of teaching are of to-day. Other 
schools provide ‘‘lectures’’ for their students, the League 
promises its pupils “talks’’ from distinguished artists. A 
student who plans to devote his life to art is naturally at- 
tracted to such a school, where the instructors are all ‘‘in 
theswim,”’ where the latest artist-slangis heard, and where 
every new “ism” is sure to have itsday. Thisis pre-emi- 
nently the young artists’ school. The Metropolitan Museum 
aims in its schools to supply an artistic education applica- 
ble to industrial and commercial uses; but its aim seems 
to be toelevate the industries by teaching artistic methods 
of work rather than to put money within reach of the 
trained artisan. 

The Academy teaches art in the good old way, the 
League in every good modern way, the Cooper Union 
teaches art that its pupils may earn a living, the Metropoli- 
tan Art Museum that its graduates may do good work. 

In Great Britain there are 250 schools of art, and a nation- 
al competition is annually organized by the Department of 
Science and Art, medals and prizes being given by the Gov- 
ernment for various sorts of designs for which pupils in 
these many schools compete. The school in Manchester 
would naturally secure the prizes for printed cottons, and 
that in Dublin for designs for embroidery and crotchet. 
The number of medals and prizes taken by each school is 
carefully noted for guidance in the future conduct of the 
schools. If some such competition could be instituted in 
New York, it might be possible to learn, beforehand, which 
school was best suited to the needs of any particular pupil, 
and it might show the public the comparative merits of 
each. 

NEWARE, N. J. 








Sanitary. 


ORIGINS OF DISEASE AND MODES OF PROPA- 
GATION—LEPROSY, FEVERS, ETC. 


AN age of progress in science and arts depending on ex 
periment, rather than logical demonstration, must neces- 
sarily be a speculative and somewhat unsettled age. The 
progress ef medicine is well illustrating this. The physi- 
cians are great image breakers, and some of them with 
overweening confitence are sailing out into a great many 
open seas. Itis not merely that old pathologies, such as 
the humoral, oreven the later theories like Cullenism and 
Brownism are thrust aside, but new theories have their 
rapid succession of changes. -We are not yet fully clear, 
for instance, of the neuro-humoral theory of inflammation 
advocated by Cullen, Heine and Briicke. According to it 
inflammation either begins with ‘“‘the contraction of the 
afferent arteries cf a part, reflexly called forth by the ex- 
citation of sensory nerves,’’ or with ‘‘a reflex relaxation 
and dilatation of the arteries that occasion the inflamma- 
tory hyperemia.”’ 

Partly supplauting this is the famous cellular pathology 
of Virchow. According to this the ‘‘ genuine central point 
of the entire process (of inflammation) must be sought in 
the tissue cells of the affected part. These are supposed to 
swell and enlarge on exposure to theinflammatory irritant 
and then to ygive birth to the new cells, the pus corpus- 
cles.”” While the views of Virchow mark great progress 
cellular pathology no longer reigns, and the great author 
is now finishing a book in which he seeks to maintain 
modified views. He has recently been chiefly opposed by 
what is known as the vascular theory of Cohnheim. He 
seeks to establish that the whole process may be explained 
“‘on the assumption of an a)teration, a molecular change 
of the vessel walls.”’ 

The same, or even greater, conflict goes on as to fevers 
and communicable diseases. The old divisions of miasms, 
malaria, infections and contagions, are rudely mingled, or 
thrust aside, or superseded by new notions. Murchison 
and his numerous followers believe in the de novo origin 
of fevers such as typhoid or enteric, and Prof. Alonzo 
Clark used to speak of eess-pool fevers quite like the en- 
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teric. While the popular medical idea is that each disease 
is a distinct entity, yet the facts as to hybrids, as to evolu- 
tion, and as to the benign amid certain environments be- 
coming malignant, are such as to puzzle the specialists. 
Just now the conflict rages hardest as to the origin and 
fact of communicable diseases. Only last winter and 
spring, while influenza was raging and most of the profes- 
sors lecturing about it, we took occasion to count up nine- 
tenths of them as saying that no doubt, or probably, it was 
caused by a bacillus. While the biologists utterly failed 
in finding a bacillus, all this was based on the ready analo- 
gies into which too many medical men too easily fall. It 
was also generally voted as communicable, because most 
diseases assumed to be owing to microphytes or bacteria 
are inoculable in animals, and so must be (?) communica- 
ble from man toman. But now we have Lister, pressed 
by such men as Tait, admitting that cleanliness and the 
removal of secretions, js the great thing, and that a wound 
may not be kept open by bacteria, altho he would not, like 
Lawson Tait, “‘make a poultice of them” if he had a 
chance. Also Koch himself inclines to think that the ex- 
anthemata, such as measles, scarlet fever, etc., do not de- 
pend on bacteria. We shall, perhaps, yetsee the wild but 
popular flights of the germ speculators and contagionists 
still more narrowed. 

Amid all this, with pneumonia, consumption, influenza, 
etc., asserted as contagious, we are also finding dispute as 
to the communicability of such diseases as leprosy, yellow 
fever and the plague. 

Just now what has occurred as to outbreaks of leprosy in 
places unknown before the attention attracted to the Ha- 
waiian Islands by the sensational story of Father Damien 
and the occurrences of alleged cases in Wisconsin, Canada, 
New York, etc., has awakened new inquiry. Its diagnosis 
is often difficult and its communicability is being disputed. 
Just now a Leprosy Commission has been formed in Eng- 
land to co-operate with the Indian Government in inquiry 
as toit. No doubt the Journal of the Leprosy Commission 
will furnish information of high, scientific value. An able 
English reviewer recently says: 

* Many observers consider that leprosy is quite incurable, and 
that all cases are hopeless. Nevertheless, there have been un- 
doubted cases which have been cured in England and elsewhere. 
The records of several asylumsin different parts of the world 
show that here and there is to be found a patient who has been 
in the institution for years=with deformity and other results of 
the old malady, it may be, but with all active manifestations of 
the disease long arrested, and with the general health quite 
good. Toall intents and purposes such cases have been virtually 
cured. In Norway, during the quinquennial period, 1480-'85, 
some thirty-five cases have been regarded by the asylum physi- 
cians ascured. Dr. Danielesen, of Bergen, whose experience of 
leprosy is probably greater than that of any other man living, 
has stated that he regards cases in their early stages as not ab- 
solutely incurable; and many other physicians, both in Norway 
and other places, have also demonstrated that, altho there is no 
specific, considerable amelivration of even bad cases may be 
effected by surgical and other therapeutical measures. 

“The Rev. John Hanaloa,a native Hawaiian Prostestant pas- 
tor, has just died, after having served for twelve years a church 
in the leper district on the island of Molokai. He left his former 
pastorate in 1877 to accompany his leper wife, and has ministered 
to the lepers in the kindest way and without contracting the 
disease. He issaid to have always taken all the ordinary pre- 
cautions of cleanliness to avoid infection, but without neglect- 
ing at all his duties to the people.” 

For thé past four years Dr. Rake, Superintendent of the 
Trinidad Leper Asylum, has occupied his attention in en- 
deavoring to cause leprosy by inoculation. ‘ He has per- 
formed fifty-four experiments, some being the direct in- 
troduction of the diseased tissues from man into the sub- 
cutaneous tissues of guinea-pigs and rabbits, and by feed- 
ing fowls on teprous material. Inall cases the experiments 
failed to produce constitutional leprosy.” 

The following brief and clear description is from the 
work of J. B. Sutton on ‘‘ Evolution and Disease,” pub- 
lished by Scribner & Co., New York: 

* Leprosy is distinguished anatomically by the formation of 
nodules or tubercles in the skin, mucous membranes of underly» 
ing tissues. When the skin is affected, the hands, feet and face 
are most frequently attacked. The nodules commence as red 
spots in the skin, which become gradually of a biue tint, then 
brown; the subjacent tissue becomes thick and hard. The tu- 
bercle increases and forms a sub-globular, soft, pale-colored 
prominence, which, when knocked or rubbed, may ulcerate. 

Leprous ulcers are commonest on the inside of the nose, on the 
conjunctiva, and mucous membrane of the larynx. When the 
nodules form on nerve sheaths anesthesiais produced.” 

Microscopically, leprosy nodules are found to be made 
up of round cells, with larger ones knowu as ieprous cells 
intermixed. When suitably stained the nodules are found 
to contain enormous numbers of bacilli, many of which 
crowd the large leprous cells. 

It should be borne in mind that in the Mosaic books the 
term leprosy is used in a generic sense, for it included 
many forms of curable skin disease under this name, as a 
careful perusal of that very interesting chapter, Leviticus 
xiii, will clearly show. It was only by isolating and care- 
fully watching the initial red spots that a confident opinion 
could be expressed. The evidence furnished by the same 
chapter indicates that even when the disease was well pro- 
nounced, other affections than that which we now recog: 
nize as Elephantiasis grecorum were classed together 
under the term leprosy. 





A LONDON correspondent thus quotes the market on 
autographs: “‘ The signature of Christopher Columbus 
finds ready purchase for $800; the only known letter written 
by Titian brought $600; and a letter that Raphael wrote to 
a lady friend once upon a time was sold for $300. No letter 
of Moliére’s is to be had (it is not known that any isin exist 
ence), but the great playwright’s signature is to be had for 
$200. Bonaparte’s last letter to the Empress Marie Louise 
sold for $800, yet what is termed an ordinary Bonaparte 
letter is to be had for $100. Autographs of royalty can be 
depended upon to bring acertain fixed price; the signa- 
tures of Louis XI'V and of HenryIV are valued at $200 
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Missions. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


BY THE REV. JAMES P. BARTON, 
ISS1ONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN HaRput, TURKEY. 


I BELIEVE it isa generally accepted rule that an Ameri- 
can invests his money where it will give the largest re 
turns with reasonablesafety. The business man who does 
aot follow this rule soon finds himself in the rear of his 
profession. Why should not the same law apply to Church 
work? Millions of dollars are paid each year by American 
Christians for the work of the Lord, and yet few Churches 
or individuals who give this large sum spend any appreci- 
able time comparing the returns cffered for various in- 
vestments. Money is given from custom or habit and re- 


turns are little sought or comparisons with other invest- 
ments made. And so, each year, thousands of Christians 


and many churches put out vast sums at two per cent. 
when, withont their knowledge, perfectly safe investments 
at twelve per cent. or more are offering. 

I desire briefly to show something of the returns offered 
an investment in the foreign missionary field. That I may 
not run intothe abstract, I will use an example, and that I 
may not speak of what I am not informed, I will use the ex- 
ample of my own station, which is the Harpit station of 
the Eastern Turkey Mission under the care of the Ameri- 
can Board. 

The field that looks to Harpit for evangelization and 
education covers about 20,000 square miles; that is, it 
nearly equals the size of Vermont and New Hampshire to- 
gether; or, of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and the larger 
part of New Jersey; or, more than four times the size of 
Connecticut; or, nearly three times that of Massachusetts. 
This territory is about as densely populated as New Eng 
land. Let us now turn to the work of this field, of which 
Harpit is the missionary center, and which looks to Amer 
can Christians to invest in its enterprises, 

1. There are five mis-ionary families, some of them not 
small, which have to be supported by American funds. 
T wo of these missionaries are doctors of divinity. 

2. There are six single American ladies who give their 
whole time to the work, and are supported from America. 

3. There is a college, Euphrates, which has a male and a 
female department, with all grades, from the primary 
to the college proper. This year over six hundred pupils 
were enrolled. 

In this college are e1gag.d five native professors, one 
of whom studied in Germany, two in the United States, 
and the rest elsewhere. There are seventeen other regular 
teachers, and many assistants. The entire s«lary of all of 
these people, less the amcunt received for tuition, is paid 
from American funds. In addition to this are the expeuses 
of the library, the chemical and physical apparatus, fuel, 
lights and attendance. 

4. Over one hundred pupils board upon the premises, 
and, owing to the poverty of the masses, missionary aid 
must be given to many of them. 

5. There are at Harpit eighteen buildings belonging to 
various phases of the missionary work, all of which must 
be kept in repairs. Many of these are large, and expensive 
to maintain. Taxes upon all these, except the college, 
are paid to the Government, and in Turkey taxes are 
high. 

6. There is also a theological seminary, with its library 
to support, and students to aid. Allowance is given to 
worthy students to meet all the necessary expenses of the 
course. 

7. There are twenty-six churches in the entire field, each 
with its peculiar needs. Some of them are unable to pay 
more than one-half of their pastor’s salary; the balance 
must be provided for from outside. 

8. Basides these churches there are thirty-eight places 
which have preachers or where services are held. In some 
of these places the greater part of the salary of the preach- 
er must yet be paid from American funds. 

9. There are twenty-five salaried women, some of whom 
devote their whole time and some only a part, to visiting 
trom house to house in the farger towns, giving reading 
und Bible lessons to adults of their own sex. 

10. There are three men, two of whom give their entire 
time to book selling and Bible distribution, one third of 
whose salaries and expenses of travel are paid from funds 
of the American Board. 

11 Besides the college schools above mentioned there are 
nine high schools, in which students prepare for college. 
None of these schools have endowments. They are, from 
year to year,dependent upon the funds of that year for sala- 
ries of teachers and for other expenses. These require aid. 

12. Tnere are seventy-two common schools which draw 
no State aid and in which over 3,300 scholars studied dur 
ing the past year, and whose teachers must have a salary 
upon which to live. 

13. Each year there are churches, chapels, schools or 
parsonages in course of erection. Help is imperative in 
nearly every case, for the burden is too heavy upon the poor 
people. This aid is frequently over one-half the entire ex- 
pense of the building. 

14. Missionary superintendence is also necessary in there 
more than sixty centers; therefore several persons spend 
about eight months of the year in traveling from place to 
plaee over this entire field, preaching, examining, directing 
and helping. Their traveling expenses are meet by Amer- 
ican aid. 

Let us see what this Foreign Missionary work, this Home 
Missionary work, thisChurch Building Society work, this 
Bible Society work, this Education Society work, this Col- 
lege and Pheological Seminary, these 5,000 pupils receiv- 
ing a Christian education and nearly 8,000 each Sabbath 
hearing the Gospel of Christ, with nearly 6,000in the Sun- 
day-school and 144 added to the Church during the year 
upon profession of faith; let us see what all this, together 
with the many necessary incidental expenses as above out- 
lined, did actually cost American Christians during the 





year past. American Christians gave less than $14,000 for 
allof the above objects combined. About $4,000 of this was 
paid from funds invested in the United States for the sup- 
port of the college. This leaves only about $10,000 for the 
entire general work of this large field. 

The Congregational Year Book for 1889 shows sixty six 
American churches that spent over $10,000 each year upon 
home expenses for the year. Sixteen of these used over 
$20,000. I do not say that this money was not usefully 
used, but I desire to ask if it was all put whereit will 
bring in the largest returns? Could not a part of it, at 
least, have been made to yield ten per cent. in place of 
three? Itis the evangelization and education of this vast 
field as a single parish into whose remotest corners the 
sound of many another church bell penetrates, and not to 
one of the many parishioners would Gospel privileges have 
been denied had not a single dollar of the $10,000 for home 
expenses been given. 

I have attempted to give a brief view of what $10,000 ac- 
tually does in this field. There enters in no theory, but 
that of lost humanity and a saving Gospel. If the money 
y.u are about to invest does not promice some such returns 
as these, the grounds need a more careful looking over. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 12th. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER.—LUKE XXu, 7-20. 





Notes.—“And the day of unleavened bread came.” 
The Greek for came in this verse is different from the word 
in the first verse translated “drew nigh.’’ Here it signi- 
fies the beginning of the 14th. One might think this meant 
the morning—but not so. This was the evening of the 
day called the 13th, of which the night, according to the 
Jewish count, belonged already to the 14th. Then this was 
the evening before the 14th, between 5 and 6 o’clock. 
“Go and make ready for us the Passover.’’—According to 
the Jewish law, Exodus xii, 3, which was always scrupu- 
lously observed, the paschal lamb had to be bought by the 
10th of the month; hence it required but a short while, a 
few hours, to find the apartment, kil], roast and eat it. If 
the disciples had waited until the morning of the 14th, it 
would have been too late to even hire or beg a vacant room 
in the tremendous rush to the city. This is the reason 
they took it the evening in advance. Strauss recognizes 
this argument, as also Clement of Alexandria, who gave 
to this evening the term, the day of “‘ pro-preparation.” 
** There shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of 
water.’—This was an unusual sight at any other time 
than the evening of the 13th. For it was the Jewish rite 
at that evening for every head of the family, before the 
stars were seen in the sky, to gc to the fountain and there 
draw water, speaking these words as he drew: “‘ This is the 
water of unleavened bread.” Christ evidently alluded to 
this time honored custom. “A large upper room fur- 
nished,”’—This chamber, which in the country was built on 
the house terrace and used only for guests, is here the 
apartment where the family meets for conversation or 
prayer. At such a season as this, when hospitality was 
incumbent upcn every inhabitant of Jerusalem, it was set 
apart for any guest that applied for it. It was furnisted 
with divars and the necessary triclinium, or table in the 
form of a horse-shoe. 

Instruction.—Tbe eating of the passover required 
thoughtful preparation. The lamb must be inspected and 
bought. The new unrisen bread must be baked. The 
bitter herbs must be prepared. The house must be searched 
with lights to see that no leavened bread, not even a 
crumb, is left therein. Then the feast itself was the event 
of the year. Did it not celebrate the birth of a great na- 
tion? lt was the most solemn day of all the year to the 
Jew, this 14th Nisan. 

We have seen people trotting to the communion table as 
if they were going to a Sunday-school picnic. How many 
are there who give themselves the solemn preparation such 
a solemn feast requires? The bread and wine are the new 
testament renewed. 

Think you that after these eighteen hunéred years Christ 
has forgotten his promise? Or does he partake of the sa- 
cred elements with less desire than he did in Jerusalem? 

As the house was searched lest one crumb of the bread 
of fermentation should be found, so the heart with its er- 
rant volitions should be searched, and sin and carelessness 
and all impurity should be cast out, before the wine touch- 
es the trembling lips. The sin of presumptuously attend- 
ing the communion table cannot be over-estimated. 

But the disciples at this feast are poor models to copy. 
What with quarrels and disloyalty, it was enough to em- 
bitter Jesus’ last days. Dusty, wayworn feet are still to 
be washed. Humility is still a virtue. To go from the 
church after repeating vows of affection to the Lord, and 
betray him with hard words or, what is worse, absolute for- 
getfulness, is still an unmanly sin, altho a common one. 

There is a practical question that the mention of the 
communion table always brings upin the minds of thought- 
ful workers among the tempted. How far shall the use of 
wine be sustained? It is truethat Christ used wine. That 
was part of the ritual of each passover celebration. The 
Palestinian paschal cup was red wine mixed with water, no 
more intoxicating probably than what is generally in use 
amopvg ourchurches. But drunkenness as a wholesale vice 
was unknown to the Jews. The abuse of liquor is the 
most serious moral question that confronts the wide awake 
Christian today. We do not mean to be prudisb; but if 
the communion wine does whet the unlawitul appetite, as 
it often has, it should be instantly discontinued. We re- 
member a case where water and bread formed the elements 
in a sacred feast. It was a most thrilling communion. 
Reformed drunkards bound themselve closer to God aud 
were not tempted at the same time. 

Wine and bread are but symbols. They have no saving 
quality in themselves. The Lord’s Supper is a historic re- 

















minder of his death and promise. Unless one goes to the 
table full of Christ’s sacrifive, how can he expect to receive 
helpful inspiration? 

The Lord’s Supper is one of the best proofs we have of 
the reality of our belief. 

“Given for you!” Christ has bought the world individu- 
ally, not collectively. This is the value of his life. 
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Science. 


In Mexico there is a species of Acacia called ‘ Bull’s 
Horn,” from a pair of stipular spines that present the ap- 
pearance of a pair of horns of anox. A sketch is given in 
Belt’s ‘* Naturalist in Nicaragua.’’ The species is known as 
Acacia globifera; another and closely allied is A. spadi- 
cera from the flowers being arranged in cylindrical manner 
like the spadix of an Arum, instead of globular as in the 
other. They were both formerly regarded as one species, 
known as Acacia cornigera, or the “ horn bearing.” The 
stems are slender, not much thicker than ordinary light 
wrapping twine, while the spines are of enormous size, 
sometimes nearly as thick at the base as an ordinary lead 
pencil. What particular purpose such comparatively huge 
spines on such slender stems can serve in the economy of 
the plant bas long been a puzzle to teleologists. Belt noted 
that in each of these spines an ant made its home, and 
specimens recently received by the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences of Philadelphia, through its Yucatan and 
Tabasco explorations, show that there is an ant hole 
in every spine. The Rev. Geo. Henslow, who is, if not the 
author, at least the leading advocate of the doctrine that 
flowers have varied in their forms in response to the visits 
of insects, has recently spoken on the subject of these 
acacia spines in London, and contends that, originally, 
**no doubt,” these spines were as small asin most acacias, 
and that, ‘‘in some way,’’ they were agreeable to the ant, 
The contioual excitation of the tissue by these ant-visits 
brought a flow of energy to this point, which resulted in 
the enlargement, and then the ant took advantage of this 
enlargement to bore, and to make a home in it. In this 
manner the result is not to produce a form of spine of any 
use to the plant, but asa forced result of the insect habit. 
One of the most interesting facts in connection with this 
subject is that, in the north of Africa another species, A. 
Sayal, is indigenous, which also has large spines out of all 
proportion to any protective need of the plant, and aspecies 
of ant has there, also, colonized them, after the manner of 
their Mexican allies. Whether or not the explanation of 
Professor Henslow be accepted, the facts are extremely in- 
teresting, and are attracting marked interest from biolo- 
gists. 


.... Some of the results of the Mexican exploration party, 
under the auspices of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, are getting into circulation. An address of 
Profeasor Heilprin, the leader of the party, before the 
Academy on tne 29th of last month, is replete with geo- 
graphical interest. Under extreme difficulties the ascent 
of Orizaba, Popocatapetl, Ixtaccihuatl and the Nevada de 
Toluca was made. Humboldt made Popocatapetl the 
highest mountain; Heilprin finds Orizaba must have this 
distinction, Humboldt’s figures were from triangulation 
taken from near Jalapa; Heilprin’s from a carefuily tested 
aueroid barometer, and confirmed by a test with the cer- 
tainly accurate figures of the Mexican railway. Heilprin’s 
figures for Popocatapetl are 17,523 feet—200 less than Hum- 
boldt’s. Orizaba, which the Mexican geographers call 
Citlaltepetl or Star Mountain, he finds 18,602—800 more 
than Humboldt. Ixtaccihuatl 16,962—800 to 1,300 above 
those given by the various figures of Mexican geographers. 
Nevada de Toluca 14,952, or near the mean of various fig- 
ures before given. Very little snow was found on Popo- 
catapetl, and the explorers found the chief difficulty in the 
rarified atmosphere. Orizaba was, however,surmounted with 
great difficulty, dangerous ice-crevasses, as well as snow, 
having to be crossed. Baker, Stone and Le Boutillier gave 
out before reaching the summit, as did some of the eleven 
guides. Professor Heilprin regards the view from the top 
of Orizaba as probably the grandest in the world. The 
amount of snow on these mountains, tho at the correspond- 
ing hights with European Alps, is found to be much less. 
Professor Heilprin suggests that it will pow bein order to test 
accurately our own Alaskan Mount St. Elias with Orizaba. 
We have so far been able to measure the latter by imper- 
fect trigonometrical data, results varying with different 
calculations. The most carefully conducted of these seems 
to be that by Mr. W. H. Dall, of the United States Coast 
Survey in 1874, which made the hiabts taken at distances 
of 69, 127, and 167 miles, vary from 18,000 feet to 20,000, the 
discrepancy arising from uncertainty as to the actual 
positiun of the mountains. No full ascent bas been made, 
altho it is reported that a yigorous effort te accomplish the 
dangerous feat is to be made this season. So far as 
positive proof goes, Orizaba, with its 18,200 feet, must be 
regarded as the champion elevation of America. 








School and College. 


AT a meeting of the Commissioners of the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, at Auburn, N. Y., last week, 
the endowment of a President’s chair having been com- 
pleted, the Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D., of Englewood, 
N. J., was unanimously chosen the first President of the 
institution. The sum of $36,000 was received from the be- 
quest of the late Prof. Ransom B. Welch toward the erev- 
tion of a chapel and class-room building. The committee 
was continued and instructed to proceed at once in the 
completion of the fund for the erection of the new building, 
and alsoto secure the amount necessary for the construction 
of a thoroughly equipped gymnasium. 


....The trustees of Lehigh University, Bethlehem;Penn., 
have voted the college a new physical laboratory. The 
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building will be of stone, and will accord with the 
other handsome buildings in the park. The shape will be 
that of a rectangle, and it will be about 400 feet long and 
100 feet wide. The first floor will be used entirely for elec- 
tricity, and stone piers will be erected free from the build- 
ing, on which to place balances, galvanometers, and all 
other delicate instruments. The building will cost 
$100,000. 


....Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn., opened last 
week with a roll of over 200 young women. All 
the halls are filled; and pupils are being refused. A 
large number of students are from the South—Kentucky, 
Texas, South Carolina, Virginia and other States; five are 
from Asia, one being a native Japanese woman. A num- 
ber of changes have been made in the faculty, which now 
pumbets twenty-two in all. 


.... The Canadian Government has been called-upon to 
intervene in a religious dispute which is now agitating the 
Province of Manitoba. ‘The Governor General has received 
a memorial signed by over ten thousand Roman Catholics, 
including Archbishop Tache, of Winnipeg, asking that the 
acts passed by the Manitoba Legislature abolishing Catho- 
lic separate schools and the dual language be disallowed. 


.... Evelyn College, Princeton, for young women, opened 
last week with a large increase of students. The career of 
the college has been one of unbroken progress since its or- 
ganization, and the beginning of the fourth year, with an 
additional dormitory, finds the institution comfortably 
filled with young women. 


..--Prof. W. A. Quayle has been elected President of 
Baker University, at Baldwin, Kan. He isonly twenty- 
nine years of age. He succeeds Dr. H. A. Gubin. 


..--The University of Wisconsin has opened with 300 stu- 
dents. 





Personalities. 


GRACE GREENWOOD writes us: 

To THE EpiTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—In a late number of your paper »ppeared the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

* Moncure D. Conway, who is at work on a life of Hawthorne, 
says that Hawthorne origiualily heard the story of Evangeline 
related by an Acadian exile, and intendea to weave it 1ntoa 
romance. But he imcautiously toid the substance ot it to one 
Conoliy, who imparted it to Longtellow, with the informauon 
that the material had come trom Hawthorne as a gilt.” 

I think there must be a mistake here, and in justice toa rever- 
end gentleman, spoken of rather irreverently as “‘ one Conolly,” 
I hope you will give place to the account given by the Rev. Sam- 
uel Longfellow, in his *“* Life” of the poet, of the origin of 
* Evangeline,” who, by the way, came awfully near being chris- 
yened * Gabrielle.” 

Says the brother of the poet: 

“Tne event of 17 was the completing and publishing of 
* Evangeline,’ the * ‘ale ot Love in Acadie.’ The tamiliar story 
of 1ts 1aceptioa must tor completeness’ suke be told again. Mr. 
Hawthorne came one day to dine at Craigie House, bringing 
with him his friend, Mr. H. L. Conolly, who had been the rector 
otachurch in South soston. At dinner Conoily said that he 
had been tryingin vain to induce Mr. Hawtaorne to write a 
story upon an incident which had been related to him bya 
parishioner of his—Mrs. Haliburton. it was the story ofa young 
Acadian maiden, who, at tne dispersion of her people by the 
English troops, had been separated from her betrotued lover; 
they sought each other tor years in their exile, and at last they 
met in a hospital,in which the lover lay dying. Mr. Longtel- 
low was touched by tne story, especiallg by the Constancy of the 
heroine, and said to his friend: ‘it you really do not want this 
incident tor a tale, let me have it for a poem’; and Hawthorne 
consented.” 

It would seem by this that the matter was settled on the 
spot; but Lam very sure thatin an account given me some years 
later, Mr. Hawthorne said that he did not quite decide tomake 
the transfer till Mr. Longfeliow wrote to him for absolute leave 
to use the lovely legend, saying, “ 1 am haunted by it.” Then, 
tho he had commenced or sketched out the story, he gave the 
leave in his own generous and gracious way; and I doubt if the 
poet ever knew that the novelist had “ broken ground ” at all. 
At all events, Mr. Conoliy seems to have been blameless. Ina 
letter dated November Iith, 1847, Mr. Hawthorne congratulates 
Mr. Longfellow on the “ triumphant success ” of “Evangeline,” 
and says: “ Everybody likesit. I wrote a notice of it for our 
Demecratic paper, which Conolly edits”; and in his reply Mr. 
Longfellow says: 

“IT hope Mr. Conolly does not think [ spoiled the tale he told, 
in my way of narrating it. 1 received his paper containing your 
notice of the book and thank you both tor such friendly ser- 
vice. Still more do I thank you for resigning to me that legend 
ot Acadie. This success | owe entirely to you, for being willing 
to torego the pieasure ot writing a prose tale which many peo- 
ple would have taken for poetry, that | might write a pcem, 
which many people take for prose.” 

Still I sometimes wish we could have had the “ prose tale ” as 
well, 


....-Now that the London daily edition of the New York 
Herald has ceased to appear, its editor, Mr. L. J. Jennings, 
Member of Parliament for Hockport, will most likely be 
offered the editorship of the Morning Post, the Tory organ 
of aristocratic and fashionable London. 





....-Mr. John Morley attends high mass at the Brompton 
Oratory in London with great regularity on Sunday when 
Parliament isin session. He has a great liking for sacred 


music, and also enjoys hearing the preaching of the Catho- 
lic priests. 


....The Boston Herald says: “ Phillips Brooks walked 
down Newspaper Row yesterday at lunch time, nodding to 


acquaintances here and there, and, tho the heavens and 
the — were moist, the street seemed filled with 
sunshine. 


-.--Douglas Sladen, the Australian poet, is spending the 
present month m Nepigon, Ontario. Next month he will 


visit Montreal and Boston, in which latter city he has many 
admirers. 


.... The Emir of Bokhara has conferred upon M. Vyshne- 


gradski, Russian Minister of Finance, the grand Bokharan 
order, decorated with brilliants,and many valuable pres- 
ents. 


-++e[t was Vice Admiral Osman Pasha who went down 
on the Turkish man-of-war, and not the famous defenjer 


pf Plevna, 


Music. 


SEVERAL recurrences of the annual Worcester (Mass.) 
Music Festival have come about since—in a kind of serio- 
comic despair, and quite recognizing both e’ements—we 
relinquished hopes, at one time seemingly well founded, of 
its amounting very presently to anything adequately meri- 
torious or useful in the way of work. The ignorance and 
short sighted policy of the directors in charge of it, so 
paiofully offsetting their praiseworthy industry; their re- 
sentment (in ordinary and extraordinary) of criticism out- 
side of the local and provincial journals, or, one may add, 
outside of praises, an annual repetition of some of the most 
detrimental errors in the scheme, and the want of discern- 
ment and developed taste on the part of the Worcester pub- 
lic—these elements have met each other half-way with cor- 
dially outstretched hands, and the result is what could be 
logically expected. One cannot blame the proportion of 
under-educated taste in the flourishing commercial city, 
even if one wonders of it during the yearly proofs in the 
Festival performances. The fault began and abides with 
the Festival directors, who appear to choose to cater to it 
rather than to do missionary work. They do not labor 
enough to broaden the horizon of the large audience gathered 
in Mechanics’ Hall for eight or nine concerts in a week. 
The penalty is slow but sure, as time will inevitably attest. 
We repeat it, that the more one observes the matter the 
more he discovers a great, most promising and highly 
beneficial institution of New England, one with special 
advantages for true artistic success is being rendered abor- 
tive, or worse, through sheer want of knowledge and con- 
tempt of counsel, which it would bardly be just to assert 
as provincial (in view of the admirable Festivals held in 
some smaller and more rural cities than Worcester) and 
that must be a grief to the heart of those who wish to 
speed the growth of true standards of music and of taste all 
over this country. The Festival concluded last week its 
thirty-third session. As hitherto it received most gener 
ous local support. Each concert was more or less crowded, 
and musical pe>ple from many cities outside of Worcester 
attended it. The scheme of the concert-programs and 
soloists taking part we set forth in a recent issue. We 
need not discuss here a tale of the wise things and foolish 
things in the choice of artists and music that has been oft 
repeated. A consensus of the most trustworthy criticism, 
again heartily our regret, sums up the week as not showing 
any more dignified, artistic result or adequately better musi- 
cal appreciation ofa majority of the Worcester public than 
might be anticipated. A limited portion of the orchestral 
and choral work has been distinctly well chosen and 
well done, some of the soloists have acquitted them- 
selves competently as in the special instances of Miss 
de Vere, Mrs. Bloomfisid-Zzisler, Mrs. Poole, Miss 
Edmands, Mr. Bendix and Mr. Emil Fischer, as might 
be expected. Offsetting this is a list of shortcomings 
and errors on the part of musicians and managers, and 
a Philistinism in the audiences that might be a study for 
amusement were not serious art questions so bound upin 
it. The Times, of this city, in a discriminating letter on 
jt says as to this last: 


“ There was one noticeable thing about the second concert of 
the music festival, which took place this afternoon. That feature 
was the disposition of the audience. The concert was much 
below the average symphony concert as known in Boston and 
New York. Yet it was too good for the audience. The solo 
numbers alone interested the large assembly which gathered in 
Mechanics’ Hall. One could not avoid the conviction that the 
good people of Worcester were much more interested in the 
personality of the artists than in the music allotted them. 
The subjects of conversation during the concert—and conversa- 
tion goes on all the time with quite as much vivacity as it does 
at tLe Metrepolitan Opera House, tho not s») loudly—was how 
Miss de Vere opened her mouth, how Victor Herbert wore his 
necktie, how Mr. Beaumont’s coat fitted. They were undoubt- 
edly more interested in the color of Mr. Zerrahn’s trousers than 
in the color of Schumann’s instrumentation.” 

“The craze for the exhibition of solo accomplishments is at its 
worst here! One of the facts incontestably proved by the history 
of music is that great virtuosity has always been a stumbling- 
block in the path of the tone art, yet the demand for exhibitions 
of astonishing virtuosity has been fostered here by years of per- 
sistent gratification. The festival is dependent upon the re- 
ceipts for itssupport, and the people will not go unless they can 
have their fill of vocal and instrumental gymnastics. It does 
seem to the thoughtful observer of music at times as if the old- 
fashioned operatic concert, so dear to the Italian heart, was 
about on the highest levei of Worcester’s taste. However, in 
view of the fact thatthe public here does appreciate good ora- 
torio perform» nces, it would not, be just to make such a decision; 
but it is safe to say that good orchestra) musicis lost on this 
public, and one can easily see that a string quartet would be a 
hopeless undertaking here. Absolute music without the con- 
temporaneous human interest of the local chorus or distin- 


ished soloists has exceedingly small appreciation at the great 
Worcester festival. 

“These thoughts are the result of a close observation of the 
reception to-day of Schumann’s immortal Rhenish Symphony. 
It was heard here for the first time, and was the second Schu- 
mann symphony ever played in Worcester. It followed the 
solo performances, and it was piain that the audience bad lost 
interest in the proceedings. There was a great deal of talking, 
much getting up and going out, and a sad banging of doors.” 


The installment in the new Madison Square Garden of 
Anton Seidl and the lately organized Metropolitan orches- 
tra (by which sensible step the band of the Metropolitan 
Opera House and of the Brighton Beach summer concerts 
becomes an individual organization) at the end of the 
Strauss season has given general satisfaction and will 
prove asuccess, The same admirable and dignified pro- 
grams prevail that Mr. Seidl and Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
bave, each in his respective field of work, made truly popu- 
lar in New York, all the year round. The attendance is 
large and the enthusiasm genuire. The concerts will 
probably continue till November. f 

An uncommonly interesting and impressive concert late 
ly was that given under the direction of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas by the strong Aschenbroedel Society at Washing- 
ton Park. An orchestra of one hundred and fifty, and, as 
soloists, Miss Clementina de Vere, Mr. Theodore Reich- 
mann and Mr. Max Bendix took part, and among the or- 
chestral numbers were Wagner’s “ Ride of the Valkyrs”’ 
and the Death March in **The Dusk of the Gods.” The 
audience was very large 9nd included scores of prominent 








of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 
A NEW Order of Railway Conductors was organized re- 
cently. Its Executive Committee have issued a circular in 
which the principles of the Order are set forth as follows: 
“ 1.) Honesty and fairness in our dealings with all. 
* (2.) Positively refusing to engage in a strike or giving it aid 
or sympathy. 
“(@.) Contributing to the relief of worthy conductors, their 
widows and orphans. 
*(4.) Defense of brother conductors, their wives and children. 
*(5.) Abstinence frum the sale or traffic of intoxicating 
liquors.” 
The address continues: 


** We believe conductors can have no sympathy with the dis- 
order and lawlessness attending the methods of striking organ- 
izations. 
* We hold it incumbent upon ourselves to perform all duties 
to our employers honestly, loyaliy and faithfully, giving the 
best possible service as the true basis for increased remunera- 
tion and advancement. 
* We also owe a duty tothe public which demands sacrifice 
of personal considerations, and under no possible circum- 
stances can we assume the right to obstruct the bus‘ness of the 
country or delay innocent travelers iu order to right a personal 
grievance. 
** We believe ail violent attempts to secure favor or employ- 
ment are unnecessary: the intelligence and wisdom of the con- 
ductor and official of this age aresufficient to amicably and 
honorably adjust all differences of whatever character or na- 
ture in a just and reasonable manner. 

“To provide for one’s family in the event of death or disa- 
bility is the duty of all men.” 





Urws 


....Last week in the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, the report of the Conference Committee on the 
McKinley Tariff bill was taken up and discussed and 
finally adopted by a vote of 152to81. Two Republicans 
and one Independent Democrat—Messrs. Featherstone, 
Kelley and Colemau—votinog with the Democrats. It was 
called up in the Senate on Monday, and it was expected 
that it would pass either on Monday or Tuesday and be 
sent to the President for his signature. At this writing 
the prospect is that all the Republicans, except perhaps 
two or three will vote for it. The work of the Conference 
Committee was greatly helped by the spirit of concession. 
Afthe last to muke the passage of the bill as smooth and 
as easy as possible in both the House and the Senate, the 
representatives of each branch announceda willingness to 
go a little further in the way of concessions than had 
been thought possible before. The Senate yielded one 
more point to the House in the Sugar schedule, and offered 
to fix the rate on sugars above No. 16, Dutch standard, at 
5-10 cent a pound, instead of 6-10. The House then gave a 
little additional ground on the binder-twire question, 
consenting at last to accept a duty of 7-10 cent a pound, in- 
stead of a fullcent. There was stilla little controversy 
over the date on which the bill should be put into effect. 
October 6th was accepted as a satisfactory compromise. 


....-In the House of Representatives the Langston- Vena- 
ble contested election case of Virginia, and the Miller-El- 
liott contested election case of South Carolina were taken 
up last week, and a quorum having been secured, the pres- 
ent sitting members were unseated, and the seats voted 
to Messrs. Langston and Miller. 





FOREIGN. 

....-John Morley, who has returned to England from his 
tour of investigation in Ireland,when asked to give an 
account of the affair in Tipperary, and to describe his 
general experiences in Ireland. declined, giving as 
the reason for his refusal his intention to make a speech 
in which he will tell the whole story of the condition 
of affairsiu Tipperary and the treatment to which Wil- 
liam O’Brien, John Dillon and the other arrested 
Nationalists have been subjected. Allthat Mr. Morley 
would say in the mean time for the information of 
the public was that he had been consulting on [rish mat- 
ters with Mr. Gladstune at Hawarden, and would return 
there to assist at conferences between the leaders of the 
Liberal Party which will be held during the coming 
week. 


.... Lt is reported that the King of the Netherlands was 
again very close to death. For nearly two years now the 
aged man has been confined to his country palace of Loo, 
near Apeldoorn, in Gelderland, taking no part in affairs of 
state and seeing almost noone. He is unable to walk or 
apply his mind to executive labor, and continues to live 
simply because of his tough-fibred, robust constitution. 
His young wife and daughter spend the most of their time 
at Loo with occasional visits to The Hague; but they too 
have practically nothing to do with public matters. Thus 
for two years Holland has been toall intents and purposes 
without a sovereign or court, yet it seems to haves got 
along admirably, both politically and commercially. 


...-An attempt was made upon the life of the Czar last 
week. The conspirators planned to wreck a train by which 
it was believed the Czar intended to travel from St. Pe- 
tersburg to Warsaw. An obstruction was placed upon the 
track in the shape of five sleepers which were tightly 
wedged in between the rails. The train which was sup- 
posed to be carrying the Czar crashed into the tarricade of 
sleepers and was thrown from the track. No details of the 
outrage have been obtained, and it is not known whether 
any arrests have been made in connection with the affair. 


...-A decree has been issued by the Government of 
Brazil, which authorizes an unlimited issue of currency on 
a gold basis by the national banks established under the 
decree of January 17th. The decree also especially allows 
the Pernambuco, Bahia and San Paulo banks to issue 36,- 
000,000 milreis. Speculation is greatly increasing. The 
Brazilian Minister of Education bas resigned his office, 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
TO OUR FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 








THE INDEPENDENT has, for the past two or three 
years, given special attention to the task of finding out 
what are the views of representative men in every sec- 
tion of the country on various important and current 
public topics, and giving those views to its readers. 
We might say that we have done this for many years, 
for what are our annual reports of the addresses on In- 
dependence Day at Roseland Park, but a great sympo- 
sium of the views of our most distinguished citizens, 
President, members of the Cabinet‘and of Congress, Gov- 
ernors of States, orators and poets, on the chief topics 
of the day? But of late years we have taken more 
pains, as occasion required, to provide what is usually 
called a symposium of opinions on a single topic. One 
such was given in that issue of THE INDEPENDENT ip 
which the chief executive officers of nearly all the States 
of the Union, and the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, and many other distinguished men gave tkeir 
views how and where the quadri-centennial of the dis- 
covery of America by Christopher Columbus should be 
celebrated. Similar issues have appeared lately, as (to 
go back only three months) that of July 8d on ‘'‘Sugges- 
tions for our National Independence”; of August 7th 
on “The Pressing Needs of Foreign Missions”; of 
August 28th on “ Railroads”; and that of September 
4th on “‘ Our Public Schools.” 

Now it is evident that there is no scarcity of topics, 
some new and some old, that not only allow of such 
discussion, but will be greatly illuminated by it. It is 
extremely interesting to discover what different minds, 
viewing a topic from different saudp2ints, will lave to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


say on any important subject. This really offers a pub- 

lic congress to the world. We find that our readers 

greatly appreciate the work of this sort done by us, and 
we are encouraged to continue it,and, if possible, to pro- 
vide even more valuable and representative discussions 

. of the great subjects of the day, in religion, politics, so- 

cial science, literature, finance, and business generally. 

We, have planned therefore, to continue,and to give spe- 

cial prominence,to these symposiums, at both regular and 

irregular intervals, selecting generally for the purpose 
the first issue of each month, and using such other issues 
as may be found necessary. Our readers have already 
learned that we do not mean that special discussions 
shall at all reduce the space regularly given to all mis- 
cellaneous articles and departments. We know very 
well that not every one is equally interested in every 
topic discussed in the newspapers. We shall, therefore, 
always add pages enough to the usual thirty-two to 
make room for all extra matter, and leave the ordinary 
contents of the paper unchanged. That is, the sympo- 
sium will all be so much extra matter. It will also be 
understood that we shall not confine our symposiums 
to the first issue in each month. We had two such in 

August. Our object is not to give to onr readers the 

least we can for the subseription price, but the most we 

safely can, no matter how much it may cost us. The pa- 
per is edited and published in the interest of its readers, 
rather than for any sect, class, or set of individuals. 

For this first issue in October we offer a symposium 
on Railroad Strikes,and the legislation suggested by 
them. Distinguished specialists can now be heard on 
this subject. Other discussions we cannot now definitely 
assign, and new topics will be sure to come up; but the 
following will show that there is no paucity of subjects. 
Indeed, there are many others which occur to us; but 
we venture to offer the following as well worthy of 
such treatment: 

Taxation; how it can be simplified, and its burdens more 
equitably distributed. 

Temperance; what next shall be done to suppress the 
liquor traffic? 

Sanitary Science; what national and State legislation 
is necessary? 

Marriage and Divorce; national and State laws. 

Endowments cf colleges, museums, libraries, hospitals, 
and other public institutions. ; 

How to promote Patriotism; by Fourth of July Cele- 
brations, historical studies, etc. 

Our Educational System; how ean it be improved? 
Should intercollegiate ball and other games, boat 
races and similar sports, be encouraged? 

Social Life and its Extravagances; gambling, horse-rac- 
ing, etc. 

The Sabbath; its proper observance, Sunday traveling, 
Sunday newspapers, the opening of libraries and 
museums. 

The Condition and Prospects of English Literature; 
poetry and prose. 

Immigration; its benefits and dangers. Is restriction 
necessary? 

The Extension of Woman’s Sphere; its opportunities 
and its limits. 

The Sunday-school, and similar Christian organizations; 
how shall their usefulness be increased? 

We hope to treat all these subjects by symposiums, 
and we shall certainly introduce others as they emerge 
to public discussion. But some one subject—that which 
seems to us most important or useful at the time—may 
be expected in the first issue of each month, in addition 
to our usual miscellaneous contributions. 

In addition to all this, our plans embrace the publica- 
tion about the middle of each month of a special report 
of the latest and most important news from the leading 
missions of the world. This work is placed in competent 
hands and will have the very best attention. The aim 
will be to furnish information to all interested in the 
rapid spread of the Gospel and with special reference to 
increased activity in the mission field, and a greater liber- 
ality in supplying the financial needs of all missionary 
boards, 

We intend with more devotion than ever to give our 
time and best efforts for the instruction and stimulus of 
a constituency which we believe is more generally 
itfelligent, and more thoroughly alive to the best 
thought and best interests of the day than is possessed 





, by any other journal of its class here or elsewhere, 
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STRIKES AS A REMEDY. 


THE discussion on Railroad Strikes, which we give this 
week, is a very suggestive one. Those who participate 
in it are entitled, by reason of careful study of the prob- 
lem, some as Officials at the head of State bureaus of 
Labor Statistics, some as chiefs of Labor organizations, 
and some as keen and thoughtful observers, to most re- 
spectful attention. Thisisasubject which must be con- 
sidered from every possible point of view if right con- 
clusions are to be reached; so we have brought together 
opinions which are antagonistic, that they may be 
weighed and compared and that all the necessary factors 
of the problem may be furnished. 

President Gompers, of the American Federation of 
Labor, claims for the railroad employé the right to or- 
ganize, to strike, to “‘ prevent the employment of other 
laborers, to divert trade to other parties,” arid, in short, 
to adopt such means, keeping, of course, within legal 
bounds, as are necessary to make the strike successful. 
On this point Dr. Miller, who brings to the discussion 
rare power of thought and expression, takes sharp issue 
with Mr. Gompers. He concedes the right to organize 
and to resign, but not the right toconspire. ‘‘To turn,” 
he says, ‘‘and wound the road that fed them, and to 
convulse commerce, for the very purpose of bringing to 
terms, is felony.” This seems to us over-strong; but we 
agree with him in denying the right of conspiring to in- 
jure and break down the road by threats or violence of 
any kind. 

If equitable relations are to exist between the road 
and its employés there must be reciprocal rights. Let 
us see if we cannot balance these rights: 


It is the right of 
Capital Labor 


To combine. To combine. 
To employ. To get employment, 
To fix wages. To exact wages. 


To subject to necessary To be paid accordingly, 
risk, To be guarded against un- 
To appoint duties. necessary risk, 
To admonish negligence. To vomplain of injustice, 
To discharge for cause. To resign for cause. 
To fill vacancies. To seek other employers, 
To have notice of resigna- To have notice of dis- 
tion. charge. 
If Labor had the right, as Mr, Gompers claims, 


To prevent the employ- 
ment of others laborers, 
Capital’s corresponding right would be 
To prevent the employment of 
strikers by other employers, 
If Labor had the right 
To boycott employers, 
Capital’s corresponding right would be 
To boycott laborers. 
If Labor had the right, as Chief Rogers claims, 


To strike and yet not forfeit 
its claim to its places, 
Capital’s corresponding right would be 
To shut down and yet retain 
its claim to its employés. 


This seems to us a fair balance of rights. Strikes may 
sometimes be necessary in order to preserve a right bal- 
ance; but they are barbarous remedies, They afflict 
labor commonly more than they hurt capital. The loss 
of time is a dead loss, and it means starvation often for 
the laborer’s family, and in the end the strike most fre- 
quently fails. We do not believe, however, that labor is 
more to blame for strikes than capital. If labor is apt to 
be suspicious and hostile, capital inclines to be imperious 
and haughty. The attitude of both is unfavorable to 
friendly negotiations and easy adjustment. 

What, then, is the remedy? It is, we believe, in the 
line of a better understanding of the relations of em- 
ployers and employed, and the mutual recognition of a 
community of interest. Wars, bloody, barbarous wars, 
are still possible, because some nations do not clearly 
perceive that there isa far better way of settling their 
difficulties. As intelligence increases wars become less 
common and less possible, and kindly diplomacy and 
peaceful arbitration take their place. So we shall ere- 
long find a better, more humane and more effective way 
of securing the mutual rights of employers and employ- 
ed. When railroad companies see more clearly they 
will feel more deeply, and Charles Francis Adams’s sug- 
gestion, which Mrs. Lowell heartily commends, and 
which she does good service in quoting so fully, will not 
be allowed to go longer untried. His plea, as was 
that of his grandfather, is for representative gov- 
ernment. They will be more ready, as Commis- 
sioner Hotchkiss advises, to avoid the danger of strikes 
“‘by frankly and courteously discussing the supposed 
grievances with the men,” and taking pains to remove 
misapprehension, the ‘‘ basis on which most strikes be- 
gin..” 

On the side of labor, which is entitled toa deeper 
sympathy and a better service than demagogs can 
ever offer, there is evident a growing appreciation of 
methods more humane than the strike. Mr. Rogers, 
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recognizes that ‘‘ it is to the interest of the public, the 
the employer and the employé, that strikes should not 
occur,” and affirms a most important principle wben he 
asserts that the ‘‘ object of more perfect organization is 
not to invite battle, bus to avoid it.” 

The order of the Knights of Labor has been roundly 
condemned for the policy it has pursued, not only in the 
recent strike on the New York Central, but in other 
cases; and some have urged that employers combine in 
a crusade against it. This does not appear to us to be 
either just or wise. Commissioner Hotchkiss says of 
railroad managers: 

“The use of the great powers lodged in the fallible men 

who have held such responsible positions, has not always 
peen such as to assure employés that their rights would be 
properly respected,” 
Powderly is a fallible man, and makes grievous mis- 
takes, but Powderly will before long have a successor, 
doubtless, who will use the power he wields with greater 
wisdom; and the order itself will either gradually de- 
cline, or adopt better methods. To boycott it wou'd be 
to defeat the very end sought. 


_ 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 








In view of De Quincey’s article printed in the forego- 
ing page®, it may not be amiss to recall a few character- 
istics of the life and writings of that master of English 
pros*. This will lead us directly to speak of the recent 
discovery of a mass of his unpublished writings, which 
we have had the pleasure of examining, and from which 
the present essay is selected. 

De Quincey came to the age of thirty-five without be- 
coming a writer, but in the remaining forty years of his 
threescore and fourteen (1785 to 1859) he produced some 
sixteen compact volumes of disquisitional essays of a 
quality not matched in English literature. He took up 
this craft of authorship under compulsion of circum- 
stances; and with the wonderful store of knowledge his 
great memory had enabled him to acquire, with a spirit- 
ual inquisitiveness and desire for truth, with interest in a 
wide range of subjects, with a command of Germanrare 
in his day, with an instinct for humor and a genius for 
style, he became a prince of magazinists. Nearly all his 
papers were contributed to periodicals, and Professor 
Masson is led to say of him: 

“‘ Jast as Shakespeare may be described, in an off hand 
manner, as the author of about thirty seven plays, so may 
De Quincey be said to have taken his placein our literature 
as the author of about one hundred and fitty magazine arti- 
cles.” 

Yet it was probably this very restriction in the condi- 
tions under which he wrote, that concentrated his 
power, and lent force to an intellect otherwise fatally 
diffuse. In this occasional character of his compositions 
he resembles those great masters, Arnold and Newman. 
He has not Arnold’s clearness and directness; he has not 
Newman’s matchless color, precision, choice of phrase, 
charm, abundance and happiness of diction; but he has 
constantly that impulse which underlay and immortally 
vitalized the work of both, a searching desire for truth. 
And whereas these men prevail morally ag well as intel- 
lectually, with all the weight of a strictly adjusted aim 
and adherence to duty, De Quincey prevails solely 
in the intellectual way. He gives us light (or 
shadow) rather than warmth, His influence is 
felt as a great mind exercising itself in a 
multitude of subjects, with endless allusion to 
scholarship, and pains; it is not felt directly as a moral 
impulse, for he was not a great moral power. While 
the sweetness, gentleness and urbanity of his nature 
saved him from depravity, his vagrant irresponsible 
ways, his shy, seclusive instinct, bis wandering habits, 
removed him from that band of moral stimulators to 
which names like Emerson and Newman and Words- 
worth have stood for signals. His life was sweetly 
wayward, rather than faulty, more sad than vicious in 
his one indulgence, It is impossible to forget the 
horrors of opium which were revealed to him; it ought 
never to be forgotten how bravely the poor fellow toiled 
to rid himself of the drug’s bondage. 

Fortherest the pictures we have of the gentle, lovable 
little soul, threading his way about the dim-lit streets of 
midnight Edinburgh to the light of a small lantern, wan- 
dering no one knew where, always shy and vagrant as 
some will-o’-the-wisp, are among the strangest and most 
winning in the history of letters. For the harmless, 
fearless little wanderer always returned to his home at 
Lasswade, on the banks of the Esk, where he was the 
center of a loving circle, 

He was always unexpected, always welcome at the 
houses of his friends, and he lived abroad in lodgings 
and with kindly hosts almost as much as at home. 

It is not at all strange, therefore, that De Quincey 
should leave behind him a large quantity of unpublished 
manuscript. He was always voluminous, always su- 
premely careless. The present “‘ find” is one of the most 
important literary discoveries of the century. It will 
add two or three volumes to his collected works. They 
were found in a box of old papers, in one of the houses 
haunted by De Quincey, in the course of a search for 
missing papers and correspondence of his, With the 
unpublished essays was found a large mass ef letters 

.from, distinguished men, addressed to De Quincey. Of 





the genuineness of these new papers there can be no 
question, not only because of the circumstances under 
which they were found, the handwriting and the accom- 
panying correspondence, but because of the inimitable 
style. No one who has, like ourselves, read through the 
mass of these essays, could for a moment doubc their 
authenticity. Such things more naturally come to THE 
INDEPENDENT than to any other journal; and we are very 
glad to announce that we have secured a certain num- 
ber of such papers as are appropriate for use, and shall 
print them from time to time during the autumn and 
winter. 

These new essays art on a variety of topics such as 
only De Quincey could have treated, together with brief 
notes and titles of projected articles. Some of these 
titles are full of strange suggestion. Think what 
De Quincey’s would have made vuut of ‘‘ Foundering 
Ships” or ‘‘ Count the Leaves in Vallambrosa!” 

We print this week the’ first of the manuscripts 
secured by us, lt will be found, like all De Quincey’s 
famous printed essays, interesting, instructive, amusing, 
and every way delightful. It will whet the appetite for 
other articles to follow. 





SOME PROPOSED CHANGES. 


It is interesting to note how many flaws have been 
discovered in the American Board since its Prudential 
Committee refused to commission the first applicant 
holding the Andover bypothesis. From its organiza- 
tion for three-fourths of a century the Board had been 
a ** clcse corporation”; but this was not discovered to 
be a serious matter until after the Des Moines meeting. 
The course of the majority of the Board after the event 
which led to the discovery, only added to the gravity of 
the newly discovered fact. The constitution of the 
Board must be changed. It must become a representa- 
tive Congregational institution. The churches de- 
manded it, and there could be no peace until it was 
granted. To satisfy the demand acommittee was ap- 
pointed to see whether the churches were really alarmed 
and desired that the Board should be re-orgnaized. Last 
year the committee reported that the churches appear to 
be thoroughly contented with tie Board as it is. They re- 
fuse to be roused to a sense of the danger of a ‘‘ close 
corporation.” 

Another discovery was that the methods of adminis- 
tration are wrong. This led last year to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to ascertain whether this discovery 
isarealone. The result is to b2 given at the annual 
meeting in Minneapolis next week. The past year, not- 
withstanding the ‘‘ unrest and disquiet” affirmed to ex- 
ist when the annual meeting was held in this city last 
October, has been a very peaceful and prosperous one so 
far as outward signs indicate. No applicants for ap- 
pointment as missionaries have been rejected on account 
of unsound views; the number of applications has not 
only not diminished, it has increased; and the tréasury 
is in a “* most gratifying state.” If the churches are 
really withholding their confidence we see no evidence 
of it. 

But The Congregationalist says there is still ‘* distrust 
and opposition.” This “ distrust and opposition” is not 
due, however, as we infer, to the fact that the Board is 
a ‘‘ close corporation.” Our contemporary is constrained 
to recommend that no attempt be made to “satisfy the 
vague clamor” for a ‘‘ closer connection betw een the cor- 
poration and the contributing churches.” The ‘ exist- 
ing distrust and opposition” is due to other causes. 

We bave seen little manifestation of this ‘‘distrust and 
opposition”; but The Congregationalist is satisfied that 
the fee!ing is widespread. We have read its editorial 
very carefully to see what is alleged to be the cause of 
it, and it seems to us that it is a little vague on this point. 
It says, in one paragraph, that it is due to the fact that 
‘‘ mistakes more or less serious” have been in the con- 
duct of the administration of the Board. In another 
paragraph, it says the complaint is not so much against 
the men as it is against the *‘ system under which they 
work.” And then it proceeds to suggest a series of 
modifications which bear pretty strongly both against 
the men and against the system. Its propositions are 
in brief: 

First. The re-organization of the Prudential Com- 
mittee by the election of twelve members, two of whom 
shall retire each year and be for a twelvemonth ineli- 
gible to re-election. 

Second. That persons when they reach the age of sev- 
enty shall be ineligible. 

Third. That a fourth secretary be elected who shall 
give his time tothe work uf raising mission funds, pro- 
moting the missionary spirit, etc., most of which is now 
done by the field secretaries. 

Fourth, That the whole foreign field shall be divided 
between the three missionary secretaries, and that it 
shall be the duty of each to select and recommend to 
the Prudential Committee all candidates for missionary 
service in the fields under his oversight. 

Fifth. That, except in cases of special delicacy, the 
meetings of the Prudential Committee and examinations 
of candidates for missionary service shall be open to all 
corporate members. 

We repeat that these are very remarkable propositions, 
and the question immediately suggests itself, In what 
interest are they made? © 











In the opinion of The Congregationalist there is no 
‘*desire among the churches to make the Board the 
propagator of what is called the advanced theology.” 
And yet, these propositions seem admirably adapted to 
open a straight and easy way to appointment for thoee 
who hold this advanced theology. We do not say that 
they are offered with this object in view; only that they 
would, if adopted, admirably serve such a purpose. The 
only criticisms that have been made against the Pruden 
tial Committee are those based on its dealing with candi- 
dates affected by this theology; and the proposed re- 
organization would undoubtedly be accepted with the 
utmost satisfaction by those who formed the minority at 
Des Moines and at Springfield. So, also, would the 
proposition to change the office and duty of the 
present Home Secretary and the method of se- 
lecting and appointing missionaries. We would not be 
understood as contending that the system of administra- 
tion is too perfect or too sacred to be touched. Certain 
modifications might possibly be made with advantage. 
The suggestion of The Congregutionalist that the meet- 
ings of the Prudential Committee should be open to cor- 
porate members seems to us a very proper one. But the 
present is not the time to re-organize either the Pruden- 
tial Committee or the secretarial offices. These propo- 
sitions, offered with an evident desire to conciliate and 
harmonize, go much too far. If adopted, the Des Moines 
and Springfield resolutions might quickly become a dead 
letter. We know of nonecessity calling for such changes. 
The reasons given in their favor are, to our mind, not 
convincing. 

Age and long servize do not appear to us to be in the 
nature of necessary disqualification for membership on 
the Prudential Committee. They do not so operate in 
the conduct of other missionary societies. The affairs 
of the Board need to be administered with prudence and 
wisdom as well as with enterprise, and it is proverbial 
that wisdom and prudence are commonly associated 
with gray hairs. Natural causes operate to bring new 
and young blood into the rooms of the Committee, and 
natural causes remove older members all too surely to 
make it necessary to thrust them out by an arbitrary 
age- limit. Long service may tend to make members 
‘* settle into grooves,” but that 1s not altogether a bad 
thing. Grooves are necessary to smooth and safe run- 
ning. An express train fulfills its purpose much better 
by keeping to the rails than by striking out in new di- 
rections for itself. Experience counts for something in 
the office of the secretaries. It can hardly be less valu- 
able in the rooms of the Prudential Committee. 

We are glad to find The Congregationalist firmly op- 
posed to (1) the reconstruction of the Board; (2) theintro- 
duction of the New Theology into the mission field; (3) 
the reference of the theological fitness of candidates to 
local councils; (4) the continuance of efforts to displace 
the Home Secretary. We shall be more than glad to 
have these questions removed finally from controversy, 
The great need is rest from controversy. We under- 
stand that the Committee of Nine will make a wnani- 
mous report at Minneapolis, We take courage from this 
fact, which is an assurance that its recommendations 
will not re-open old issues, nor propose changes tending 
to nullify the utterances at Des Moines and Spring- 
field, or to weaken the safeguards which make them ef- 
fective. 


» 
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THE TREACHERIES OF WRITTEN WORDS. 








DIFFERENCE of opinion as to the meaning of a 
word commonly forms the whole pith of a quarrel. 
Smith is a man of respectability. In business his word 
is as good as his bond. Butlet him frame a sentence, 
and his reputation is the toy of the hearer. He cannot 
be regarded as a trustworthy expositor of the combina- 
tion he bas called into being. Not he! His explana- 
tion is, of course, a guileful afterthought intended to 
minimize the effect of Jones’s penetration, which has 
unveiled to the world the ill-screened malice of his 
original thought. Jones, on the other hand, having 
applied luminous principles of higher criticism to 
Smith’s expressions assumes to be in loco parentis to 
Smith’s idea, and thenceforth may castigate it, and shut 
it up on bread and water like a rebellious child. But, 
mind you, it is Jones who limits Smith’s idea, not the 
words in which Smith himself embalmed it. Such a 
situation is capable of involving a nation in lurid battle 
clouds, and all because words have not bouadaries pre- 
cise enough to hold an idea within the limits of its 
due and proper channel. 

Under such circumstances the toying with words in 
the hope of constructing choice phrases, is as dangerous 
an operation as toying with dynamite. The complacent 
fabricator of a finely turned sentence is constantly in 
danger of finding it return like a boomerang to crack 
his own pate. 

These reflections are emphasized by a recent tale from 
Turkey. The Turks represent the remnants of Arabic 
and Persian literary culture to this extent, that their 
language is indebted to the Arabic and Persian for a 
heritage of some thousand years or more of experience 
in playing with words. Practically, the habitat of these 
people has been unchanged in all these centuries; novei 
inventions have ndt broken in upon their intellectual 
calm; all possible subjects of meditation have been 
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handled in every possible light by their progenitors; all 
p-s ible variations iv form of statement became thecom- 
monplaces of the valgar, many generations ago; and 
their words cover the pages of their dictionaries with 
vague and contradictory significatious, representing 
the various strata of usage under which original sim- 
plic'ty is buried, The dream of the Turkish writer is 
to compel these dried-up old words yet to yield juicy 
flivor for the restating of the old problems of their sec- 
tion of the race, The expectation of the Turkish reader 
is, therefore, such wrestling with misty allusions as falls 
to the lot of the commentator on Browning. 

A Turk once wrote an article on coral, saying that a 
great coral branch i: but the remains of dead insects of 
contemptible size, Toe censors thereupon banded him 
over to the police for insulting the chief eunuch of the 
Sultan. The logic of their deductions was this: Coral 
[merjun] isa name ascommon among biack eunuchs as 
Tommy A'kins is among English soldiers, A man who 
speaks of a great branch of cc ral can only have in mind 
the chief black eunuch; and to say that this function- 
ary is pavght but the remains of dead insects of con- 
temp‘:ble siz, is an outrage ous developwentof calumny. 
So the author of the article ate the bread of »#ffl:ztion in 
his prison forsome months, A few weeks ago a Turkich 
cens r was asked to certify the publication of some in- 
nocent comments on the International Sunday-schoo: 
lesson concerning the parable of the supper which the 
inv ted guests refused and which was therefore enjoyed 
by the common people of the highways and hedyes, 
The censor lovked at the paver, assumed an expre-sion 
of impenetrable wisdom, and drew the fatal red pencil 
through the msjor part. The publisher, aghast, under- 
took to argue the case, ‘*My dear rir,” said the offical, 
‘sou are perhaps excussble for wishing to have this 
pub ished. Bat ths week I am instructed not to allow 
even such ailusions to +#ff:irs in Bulgaria. I am 
obliged, therefore, to suppress your article with its clev- 
erly conceal d reference to the rejection by the Bul- 
gatian authori'ies of the high officials who participated 
in the Pani za conspiracy.” 

At the Jexson on the Prodigal Son, the censor stopped 
and cbuckled and winked at the publisher, as who 
should say, ** Very well done, but too thin for this 
functionary.” Nor would he explain his meaning, 
from fear of being !aughed at for simplicity ia believ- 
ing the publisher’s protests of innocence. At last 
b-ing wuch eotreated and over persuaded, he laid down 
the interpretation cf the words before him. * My 
friend,” said he, ** you should not try these games ou 
me, I cannot sacrifice my place to your wit. Here 
you have two brothers; the younger a spendvhrif', and 
the elder a sober, hard-working man, who is di-zsatis- 
fied at the superior privil ges allowed to his prodigal 
brother. You cannot assume to deny your intent to re- 
call tothe minds of the peoole the relations between 

uc Imperial Msser and the elder broiher (Murad) 
whom he supplanted, Ail the world would see it ina 
moment, ana | cannot allow it to be prizt:d.” And he 
did n« t. 

Now it is true that words have reached such alarm- 
ing imputence in Turkey, only after centuries of art- 
ful reiteration has worn them flat and threadbare, 
But here we have a warning as to the certain result of 
straiuiog these us: ful articles for the purpose of bight- 
ening rhetorical «ffect. Let it command caution in 
making such ingerious + xtensions of mearing as must 
ultimately destroy confidence in the innste bcn-sty of 
purpose whit b Jeads a word to express on its frank face 
ail that it has to convey. 


THE TARIFF REVISED. 


Conaress has accomplisned a berculeao task in the 
revi-ion of the Tar ff. and is entitled to the thanks of 
the country. The pledges of the National Republican 
platform of 1888 hive been honestly red: emed, and all 
Repu'l.cans should applaud the industry, ability and 
tidelity of their representatives in both Houses. Of the 
amount of hard work involved in the perfecting of the 
McKinley bill, few bave any just conception. Every 
interest bad to be considered, every consideration 
weighed, every suggestion carefully examined, every 
possible injustice to any business or section guarded 
again-t; and then the many differences of opinion as 
to rates, e'c., had to he harmonized, The wonder is 
th.t the t i'l got through at all, and particularly in euch 
good snape, 

Oo Saturday the House adopted the conference re- 
port by a vote of 152 to 81. two Republicans and one In- 
dependent voting with the Democratsin the negative. Oa 
Monday it was called up in the Senate and was ¢ xpect- 
ed to pass on Tuesday. It will then gotothe President for 
bis signature, and then into operation. What its particu- 
lar featurss are we describe in our Financial Department, 
What «ff. ct it will bave on the revenves and on buri- 
ness interests, we must wait a Jit. le w bile ae finitely to 
ascertain, There is «very reason, however, to b« lieve 
that the results will jusiify the wisdom, fairness and 
ability of thore who pe fc ed and passed it. 


> 








Tuer site of the Wor!d’s Fair at Chicago bas at last 
beea sactl -d; aniif the Fir is to be held ia 1893, and to be 
Wat icsiali be, Caicwg2a43 nave something tw do he- 
tweeatiusaadrhis time, Nob @ momegt ig to be Jost ja 
bee way of preparation, ay 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
Cditorial Uostes. 


THE enlarged INDEPENDENT this week is a remarkable 
number. It contains a paper by Thomas De Quincey, never 
before published, on Chatterton, Walpole and Junius. 
We have spoken elsewhere of the extraordinary find of 
De Quincey’s unpublished manuuscripts, of which THE IN- 
DEPENDENT bas secured a goodly number. We also give a 
series of papers on the lessons of the railroad strikes, by 
various men connected with labor organizations, or with 
the State Bureaus of Statistics; and by other students of 
railroads and strikes. A charming sketch is given by 
Grace Greenwood of a remarkable Irish Member of Parlia- 
ment; Maurice Thompson finds a certain condescension in 
natives which may be compared with what Lowell found 
in foreigners; the Rev. Newman Hall gives a religious 
article; Father Young challenges some statistics affecting 
the Catholic schools lately published in THE INDEPENDENT; 
Professor Curtiss has an iateresting account of Scandioa- 
vian travel; Dr. Mathews tells what the proposed 
short Presbyterian Creed ought to be; Prof. Howard Os- 
good discusses the “* Days of Genesis”; and Miss Ward 
gives information about the Art Schools of this city. The 
poems are by R. H. Stoddard, Dora Read Goodale and 
Richard Burton; the stories by Edmund Collins and Mrs. 
Bates. We give full room to the various editorial and 
critical departments. 











JEsUS, in the Gospel narrative, is spoken of, on several 
occasioas, as exercising compassion toward others, and as 
extending toward tnem the hand: f immediate reli«f; and 
on two occasions he is referred to as actually +hedoing 
tears of sympathy. He wept at the grave of Lazarus, and 
he wept over Jerusalem when entering it in triumph bat a 
few days before bisown death. There is a single iustance, 
howev r, ia which the passion or emution of anger is as- 
signedto him. He bad just returned to Galilee from his 
second visit to Jeruxatem at the Passover feast, and re- 
sumed bis ministry in Galilee. Mark details the ci:cum- 
stances as follows: 

“And he entered again into tbe synagog; and there was 
there a man which had a withered hand. And they watched 
him, whetber he would heal him on the Sabbath Day, that they 
might accuse him. And he saitu unto the man which had the 
withered hand. Stand forth. And he saith upto him, Is it law- 
ful to do gooo on the Sabbath davs. or to do evil? To save life or 
tokill? But they held their peace. And when he bad looked 
round about on them with anger, being grieved for the hardness 
of their hearts, he saith unto the man, Stretch forth thv band. 
And he stretched it out, and his hand was restorei wholeas the 
other.” (Mark 1ii, 1-5.) 


Mattbew in vi, 914, and Luke in vi, 6-11, detail the 
same circumstances; yet neitber makes apy metti‘on 
of the anuer of Jesus. Luke says that “the scrires ani 
Pharisees watched him. whether he would heal on the 
Sabbath dav, that they might find «n accus:tiou against 
him.” Jesis knew the thoughts of these wa'chiog scribes 
and Pharisees, wbo had jast declined to answer bis ques 
tio: ; and as he was about to beal the man who had the 
withered band, he “looked round about upon them with 
anger,”’ as Mark declares. Mark adds tbat he was also 
** grieved tor the hardne-s of their bearis” The-e men, 
after the working of the miracle, ‘‘ were filled with mad- 
ness,” and they “held a council agaicst him, bow they 
might destroy him.”” Thes*ate of miod assigned by Mark 
to Jesus, as defioed by him, seems to be one of strong iodig- 
Raticn at the sinfulcess and wickednes: of these scrives 
avd Pvaris°es, combined with extreme grief and regret es 
be contemplated the base passtots by which they were act- 
uated His owu moral vature wes moved at the spectacle 
presented to him; and the movement Mark describes as 
auger miugied with grief. Wes there anything in this 
inconsistent with the pure aud perfect character which 
the Binle assizus to Jesus, when it sass that “in him is 
po sin?” (i Johniii, 5.) Not at all. His anger was not 
spiteful, revengefal or maligaant, and did not render evil 
tor evil. It was simply that of holy displeasure with the 
character of these men, connected with grief that they 
should exbibit such acharacter. Itwasin kind the same 
sort of anger teat God himself feels toward all sinners, 
aod which finally leads to their punishment, unless they 
seek and secure his grace through Christ. It was the 
same sort of anger to which Paul referred, when he said: 
“ Be ye angry anisia not.’”’ (Kphes. iv, 26.) Itis not the 
law of love, whether divine or human, not to be dis- 
pleased with s0,and inthis sense to be angry with the 
wicked. Holiness must look with aversion upon sintul- 
ness, and when it acts punitively, must punish it in the 
person of the sinner. The statement of Mark m respect to 
the anger of Jesus needs no evasive exeges's ia order to 
escape its natural mean’ng. He was angry with these 
hypocritical scribes and Paarisees, as well he might be. 
His was a righteous anger. 


It is amusing to see to what exegetical difficulties the 
opponents of the admission of women to the Methodist 
Genersl] Conference are driven in order to make St. Paul’s 
statements a cooclusive arzument for their view. We 
referred last week to the position of the Northern 
Christian Advocute, which bolds that Panl did net pro- 
hibit the *‘service and ministry of women,” but sim- 
ply their participation ‘io the government of the 
Charch”’ The Christian Advocate of tbis city interprets 
the great Apostle in about thesame way. It devotes no 
less than four broad columns of space to an editorial which 
insists that those who contend for the admi:sio1 of women 
to tae Gaaersal Coafereace are really trying to make 


*yold the law ot God,” It quotes the pessages from the 
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eleventh and fourteenth chapters of I Corinthians and 
from the eleventh chapter of [ Timothy and proceeds to 
show that the “law of God” is that women should not 
rule over men. Referring to I Cor. xi, 5: “But every 
woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncoy- 
ered, dishonoreth her head; for that iseven allone as if 
she were shaven”—it makes this very important conces- 
sion. 


“Verse 5 plainly gives women the right to prophesy before a 
promiscuous audience, to testify, to exhort, to pray, which is 
plain from other parts of the New Testament. ... If she can 
do this she can take a text of the Scriptures at any time, in any 
proper place, and give her views and experience in connection 
therewith.” 

Very good. But the same Paul, in another chapter of the 
same epistle, also wrote: 

“Let your women keep silence in the churches; for it is not 
permitted unto them to speak. but they are commanded to be 
under obedience, as alsosaiththe law. And if they will Jearn 
anything let them ask their husbands at home; forit is a shame 
for women to speak in the church.” 

Also in I Tim. ii, 12: 

“But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority 
over man, but to be in silence.” 

The Advocate explains the passage from Corinthians in 
this way: 

“This passage being in the same epistle, and in a direction to 
the same church, cannot vy the Apostie be intended to contra- 
dict what he had before s:ated. It is plain, theretore, that 
prophesying and praying are not prohibited, but such discussion 
and action as would conflict with the command to be in obe- 
dience.” 

The passage from Timothy is interpreted to mean that 

“ Such otherwise right actions and words only as involve such 

authority are forbidden.” 
The explanations are ingenious, but not very convincing. 
It is really much easier to avoid the inference, reasorable 
as it seems, that Paul approved of women’s praying and 
prophesying with covered but not with uncovered head 
tnan it is to make it appear that when he said in clear, un- 
mistakable language—“ I suffer not a woman to teach”: 
“foritis not permitted uato them to speak’’—he meant 
that they migot “ propbesy,” that is ‘* publicly expound,” 
that is “‘teaco,” that is “take a text,’’ that is “speak,” 
but nor, to quote the Northern Advocate, to take part in 
tne “governmeat of the Courch.” We do not now offer a so- 
lution of the perplexity; we simply point out the insuffi- 
cieacy of that proposed by the Advocate, and the coase 
quent weakness of tne argument so laboriously vonstructed 
on it. 


In our department of Biblical Research we print this 
week an interesting aud valuable article by Prof. Howard 
Osgood, in which he seeks for lizht from antiquity on the 
question of the meaning of the word day in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. His own view is that ic does not mean 
twenty four bours, but an indefinite period of time. This 
be confirms frum the views of ancient people. Yet we are 
not quite sure that his argument is conclusive. He makes 
it clear taat Pai o did not believe in any creative days at 
alt; that be held that toe story of creation was merely an 
accommodation to thought, and that creation was betore 
time and days. Now this a:lezoriziog interpretation, even 
tho accepted by Augustine anda hundred others, is con 
fessedly allegorizing. Itis rather in the line of a contra 
diction thav an explanation of the Mosaic story. It abolishes 
the word day rather than gives it an indefinite expansion. 
fhe turtber argument made by Professor Osgood has to 
do with the Egyptian theogony. We shall leave it 
to our readers woether toey can discover the Egypt- 
ian plilesophy of gods eternally producing and beirg 
prodaced, of a deity “father of tne fathers and mother of 
the mothers,’ of secondary gods identical with the unique 
God, bas avy relation whatever except that of contrast 
with the simple biblical story of the creation of the 
world in six days. It appears to to us that this story as 
given in Genesis is something to be explained, and not to 
be explained away. 


ONE may well look with a good deal of curiosity to see 
whatis the outcome of the war of Archbishop Corrigan 
upon the liberal priests in his diocese. They have 
bappened t» be men that were very strong in their own 
parishes. First came the attack on Dr. McGlynn, who was 
finally ejected from ais position against the emphatic and 
uvauimous and angry protests of all his people. But he 
was in the hands of a determined man who had the power 
and was resolved to have an obedient and sabmissive priest 
bood under him. Then came the caseof Dr. Bartsell. Dr. 
Bartseil had given less offense than Dr. McGiyan, and was 
a Much more prudent map, but he had a mind of his own, 
and was a thorough student of ecclesiastic law, and was 
determined to stand up to the extreme for his rights. At 
last he was removed, and appealed to Rome disastrously. 
Now he is silenced. It was supposed that he would go to 
Rondout, having made his submission, but week after week 
passes and be does not go. It is evident, therefore, that he 
bas not made his submission, and that the Archbishop bas 
practically got rid of him. There now remains one other 
independent rectorin the city, the pastor of St. Leo’s, a 
large and strong church. Fataer Ducey is as independent 
as any of them, and it 1s impossible that Archbishop Cor- 
rigan should like him. If we can judge from what has 
gone before, it will seem to 'he Archbi<hop necessary to rid 
the diocese of its eloquent and popularrector. We wonder 
he has stayed so long. There is one serious difficulty in the 
way of hisremoval. Father McGlynn wasa man of peop. 
erty, but he had given it nearly all tothe Church, Father 
Dacey is a man of large wealth, and he has spent a great 
deal of it for St. Leo’s Church: but it 1s understood that he 
holds a mortgage on the church. He is yet a man of wealth, 
an: he controls persona’ ly, as creditor as well as rector, the 
church of which he is pastor. An attempt to remove him 
might make adisturbance which could not easily be settled 
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bishop is slower to force matters at St. Leo’s than else- 
where. We presume that so determined a man as the 
Archbishop will find a way to secure harmonious thinking 
or expression in his diecese. 


In an article on the *‘ Clergy on the Public Schools,” 
suggested by the papers in our issue of September 2d, the 
American Ecclesistical Review (Roman Catholic), treats 
among other things of the true policy for the Catholic 
Church to pursue while developing its parochial system. 
It strongly condemns ‘any policy of denunciation against 
the present school system which will prejudice the citizens 
of the country, or any undue vehemence and disregard to 
existing circumstances. It says: 

“The most effective way to awaken the American people to a 
just sense of our claimsis to allow the two systems time to work 
out their comparative results. That cannot take so very long, 
and hardly longer than it will take to undo the pr-_sent preju- 
dice by the proclaiming of the rights of conscience, which the 
people who are educating their children in the public schools 
don't understand to be rights of conscience at all. If we build 
our schools as we build our churches, witLout aid from the 
State; if we imitate and adopt what is best in the public school 
system and add what is better, namely, religious instruction, 
we shall have a free hand, and the fruits will repay all present 

lay. 

a we contend, can be done, and onthe part of the priest 
should be done, notso much by rousing the sense of injustice in 
our people, as by convincing them through constant instruction 
of the importance and necessity of religious education to secure 
the temporalas well as the eternal well-being of their children.” 
This appeal to time is ope that can be made with safety. 
We are willing to stand byit. If the parochial system is 
the better it has a free scope to prove itself such; and we 
are willing to abide the result. 


Dr. CrosBy, who prepared and read the address at the 
clergymen’s meeting, last week, heldin this city to con- 
sider the great problem of reform as against Tammany 
rule, said before reading the address that “‘ he was a citi- 
zen of New York before he became a minister of the Gos- 
pl, and did not lay aside his citizenship or its functions 
when he became a minister.” This is hitting the nail 
squarely on the head, as Dr. Crosby is apt to do in all that 
he says. While it would be inexpedient ordinarily for min- 
isters of the Gospel to embark in partisan politics, or un- 
dertake as leaders to run political campaigns, no minister 
should deem his duties asa citizen canceled or modified 
by the fact that he is a public preacher of the Gospel. He 
is still a citizen, and the rights and duties of this civil status 
belong to him. If he prays for good government, as he 
certainly should, then heis equally bound to preach as he 
prays, and then to vote as he preaches and prays. He owes 
it to his country and to his God to be a politician to this 
extent. Some one has said: ‘I feel contempt for the man 
who prays like an angel, and then votes like the Devil.” 
The fact that corruption and intrigue and bad passions 
are largely blended with the current politics of the day, 
furnishes just no reason at all why clergymen should ig- 
nore their political. duties. It is their business to de- 
nounce and resist corruption, and do all they can to make 
politics purer and better. Men who are too good to come in 
contact with wickedness for the purpose of its reform and 
suppression, kad better get rid of that sort of goodness as 
soon as possible. The sooner the better. ‘ 


A DISTINGUISHED and honored correspondent approves 
our refusing to use the term Romish for Roman Catholic, 
but criticises us for shortening the full denominational 
titles, even when no disrespect is implied. He says: 


Tus INDEPENDENT often praises or blames the Catholic 
Caurch when it means but ona branch thereof, the Methodist 
Church when it means but one branch thereof, the Episcopal 
Church when it means but one branch thereof, and so on. In 
every such case,in addition to the body really intended, it 
publicity praises or blames thousands of fellow-Christians, with- 
out any ground in reason, justice or charity; sometimes in vio- 
lation of all three. The excuse that it would take too 
much space to print each Church’s namé in fuil is puer- 
ile. To say or to imply that any Christian denomination 
deserves mention in a public print, yet does not deserve 
space enough to give its name, isabsurd. Moreover, Rom. Cath, 
has fewer letters than Catholic; Meth. Epis., fewer than Method- 
ist; Prot. Epis., fewer than Episcopal. Better use such abbre- 
viations than terms that are thoroughly incorrect acd mislead- 
ing. The only true and defensible position in this matter is re- 
spectfully and impartially to give to every Church its honest 
name, and especially taking care not to lay upon a vast family 
ef churches the follies or sins of asingle member of the family. 
Abbreviations would be typographically bad and would 
never work. Now if, when we say Methodist, people are 
apt to think that we mean the Methodist Protestant 
Church, or when we say Episcoval we are thought to mean 
the Methodist Episc »pal Church, or when we say Catholic 
we are understood as referring to the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, then we ought to reform our practice; but we 
allow our readers to have some sense, and we have never 
beard of any such misunderstanding. But let us see how 
it would work to take “ space enough to give its name ” to 
every denomination. Here is a paragraph built on that 
rule: 

The Rev. John Doe, formerly a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States in America, and lately pastor, in 
Witchtrot, of the church of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. was last Monday ordained at Roaring Bottom as 
pastor of the churchof the Reformed Church in America. The 
Rev. Richard Roe, of the Reformed Church in the United States 
preached the sermon, and among those who took part were 
clergymen of the German Evangelical Synod of North America, 
the Union American Methodist Episcopal Church and the First 
Union African Methodist Protestant Church. There is no other 
church in Roaring Bottom, except a congregation of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

Now we do not believe that our learned correspondent 
himself can translate the above, written on his plan, into 
English ‘‘anderstanded”’ of the ordinary newspaper reader. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE day of imprimaturs is past, but they can play at im- 
primaturs just thesame. The following occupies, with the 
fac-simile seals, the second page of the cover of a Catholic 
quarterly published in this city: 





’ 
** ADPROBATIO. 
* Ephemerides Catholicas studio theologicarum disciplinarum 
Promovendo, rebusque ecclesiasticis explicandis atque tuendis 
addictas, quequehuac titulum preseferunt. American Ecclest- 
astical Review, venementer probam 1s clerogus commendamus. 
J. CARD. GIBBONS, 
Arch. Balt. 
BALTIMORA, 
die 22, Junii, 1889. 





IMPRIMATUR. 
MICHAEL A. CORRIGAN, 
Arch. Neo-Ebor. 


Neo-EBORACI, 
die m. Sept. 26, 1890. 


IMPRIMATUR. 
PATRITIVS JOANNES RYAN, 
Archiep. Philaaelph, 


PHILADFLPHI 2, 
die m. Jan. 1, 1890. 


H. GABRIBLS, 5. T. D., 

: Censor Deputatus.” 

After all this Bishop Keane’s recommendation sounds very 
tame, and sensible, in its plain Englisch, put far below in 
inconspicuous agate type: 


** RECOMMENDATION. 

THE CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 2, 1889. 

Messrs. Fr. Pustet & Co. 

Gentlemen: By alr means enroll me as subscriber to the Review 

fromits first number. So excellent a periodical deserves the 

hearty encouragement of all ecclesiastics. 

Yoursin Christ, Joun J. KEANE.” 

This is what John Milton had to say, in anger and con- 

tempt, when English Protestantism attempted tolimit the 

liberty of a free press: 


* Sometimes five imprimaturs are seen together dialogwise 
in the piazza of one title page, complimenting and ducking 
each to other with their shaven reverences, whether the author, 
who stands by in perplexity at the foot of his epistle, shall to 
the press or to the spunge. Thess: are the pretty responsories, 
these are the dear antiphonies that so bewitched of late our 
prelates and their chaplains, with the goodly echo they made, 
and besotted ustothe gay imitation of a lordly imprimatur, 
one from Lambeth house, another from the west end of Paul’s, 
so apishly Romanizing, that the word of command scill was set 
down in Latin, as if the learned grammatical pen that wrote it, 
would cast no ink without Latin; or perhaps, as they thought, 
because no vulgar tongue was worthy to express the pure con- 
ceit of an imprimatur; bat rather, as I hope, for that our Eng- 
lish, the language of men ever famous and foremost in the 
achievements of liberty, will not easily find servile letters enow 
to spell such a dictatory presumption Englished.” 


THE following letter from Dr. T. L. Cuyler will explain 
itself: 

To THe Epiror OF Ta INDEPENDENT: 

Permit me, even at this late hour, to correct the false impres- 
sion that has been made in regard to that eminent patriot, Sen- 
ator Dickinson, by an incident givenin my talk on ‘“* Webster 
and Lincoln ”’—a free talk that was made for the entertainment 
ot guests in a parior and not for the public earoreye. The in- 
cident, which I related, in a jocular tone, was given me by an 
eminent Senator from New Jersey, now deceased. Mr. Webster, 
in his famous altercation with Mr. Dickinson, was in a towering 
rage, and denounced him with great bitterness; but I did not say 
that ** Webster so hum”led him that Dickinson made an apolo- 
gy.”’ Whether Mr. Webster ever used the expression that I 
quoted or not, it is very certain that he formed a most hearty 
attachment to Mr. Dickinson a‘terward, which continued to his 
dying day. He frankly wrote to him: “In the early part of our 
acquaintance, my dear sir, occurrences took place which 1 re- 
member with constantly increasing regret and pain; because 
the more I have known of you the greater has been my respect 
for your talents and my esteem for your character.” My only 
object in narrating the incident was to illustrate the severity of 
Mr. Webster’s sarcasm when his temper was aroused; and I re- 
gret exceedingly that it has given pain to the family and friends 
of an eminent statesman and devoted patriot. Daniel 8. Dick- 
inson deserves the undying gratitude of his countrymen for 
having thrown all the weight of his great influence in suppcrt of 
the Union and of freedom at the outbreak of the civil conflict, 
As a zealous “war Democrat,’’ he received one hundred and 
fifty votes for the Vice-Presidential nomination on the same 
ticket with Abraham Lincoln in 1864. 


THE Senate last week passed the bill for the relief of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, reported from the 
Judiciary Committee by Senator Evarts as a substitute 
for the House bill on the same subject. The bill differs 
radically from the one passed by the House of Represent- 
atives, and in our judgment is much the wiser and better 
measure of the two. It proposes to add a new Circuit 
Judge to each Judicial Court, and to constitute in each 
such circuit an intermediate Circuit Court of Appeals that 
shall have appellate jurisdiction finally to decide many of 
the cases arising in District and Circuit Courts that may 
now be carried to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In this way the bili seeks to lessen the amount of judicial 
business that may be brought to this court. Provision i 
made for an appeal to the Supreme Cour‘ in certain de 
fined cases; but in all othercases the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the proposed Circuit Court of Appeals is made 
fina!. This is the true theory for relieving the Supreme 
Court rather than that of increasing the numberof Su- 
preme Court judges, or that of dividing the court into two 
or more divisions. The danger now is, that, at this later 
stage of the Session of Congress, the two Houses will fail 
to agree upon any bill, and that thus the whole subject 
will go over to the next session, and perhaps to another 
Congress. 


JUDGE Woops, of Indiana, has published in the Indian- 
apolis Journal, a long statement, in which he.seeks to 
vindicate himself against the charge of corrupt motives in 
the two charges which he delivered to the grand jury with 
referenve to the Dudley briberycase. It is due to candor 
tosay that, taking the matter as he presents it, we see no 
just occasion fer imputing to him any intended corruption 





We presume he himself says Murmon. 
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law. He first charged the grand jury in the exact lan- 
guage of the statute, without construing that language, 
altho he had then formed an opinion as to its import, and 
presumed that the occasion for the expression thereof 
would arise in the event that Dudley should be indicted 
and put on trial under thestatute. The grand jury, how- 
ever, requested him to construe the statute for their guid- 
ance, and this he did, when he delivered his second charge, 
stating the view of the law which he held but did not ex- 
press when delivering his first charge. Judge Woods con- 
firms his own statement of the matter by publishing the 
correspondence which passed between him and Mr. Justice 
Harlan, of the Supreme Court of the United States, whose 
opinion he asked on the subject, and who, tho he at first 
differed with him in his c»nstruction of the law, after 
more reflection, entirely concurred with Judge Woods as 
to its proper meaning. Whether Judge Woods was right 
or wrong in the opinion which he held, his statement, 
being true as we assume, entirely relieves him from any 
just imputation of bad mctives unworthy of his office. 
We are heartily glad to be able to say these things, since 
there was a time when to us the action of Judge Woods 
seemed to have a prima facie bad look. 


MR WILLIAM O. McDoWELL, of this city, who is inter- 
ested in an international convention to promote a general 
adoption of a republican form of government, wrote to Mr. 
Yung Wing, the Cainese scholar, and diplomat, and got 
this racy answer. It does us good, for once, to see our 
own Government so roundly abused: 


**In view of what the General Government has done for the 

past twenty years in the way of enacting obnoxious laws against 

the Chinese, and without any provocation flinging insult upon 

insult in the very teeth of the Chinese Government, I cannot 
for the life of me see how true republicanism is to become 

universal or the torch of American Liberty is to enlighten the 
Eastern caces when they are shut out from its light. The 
passing of the Exclusion acts against the Chinese and their 
treatment while in this country throw rather a dubious and 
larid light upon republican institutions, and impart tothem 
more of a ghastly and threatening aspect than that of be- 
nignity, security and hope. 

Asa matter ot history, let me relate an incident. While in 
Peking in 1882, the Tsung Li Yamun, or foreign offive, was seri- 
ously considering the suggestion of sending back to this country 
fifty or sixty of tho recalled Chinese students to finish their 
education, and had decided todoso. This fact was cabled by 
the United States Secretary of Lagation to a Senator in Wash- 
ington who took a deep interest in the Chinese educational 
c»mmission located in Hartford, Connecticut. Just at this 
juncture a copy of the Exclusion acts had reached the foreign 
office. Thedocument fell upon its devision like a thunderbolt, 
and destroyed the last effort on the part of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to send its youths to America to study modern civiliza- 
tion, under a republican torm of government. Did not the 
claims of “inalienable rignts’ “equality”? and‘“* universal 
brotherhood of mankind” sound a: “sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal ” in the Oriental ear? 

Whether or not such a stroke of statesmanship has saved the 
country from beiig swamped by the “ Influx of the Mongolian 
hordes” it is an undeniable fact that republicanism as it wags 
thus presented, and as presented to the Chinese by other sub- 
sequent congressional acts, was grossly belied, and fell in the 
estimation of the Chinese people. Butit may be contemptu- 
ously asked, Who cares for their estimation? The esteem of a 
race that numbers over three hundred millions, occupying a 
territory as large as that of the whole of the United States, 
with resources, and with indomitable industry and energy to 
develop these resources to make itself absolutely independent 
of the outside world for ages tocome,as it hasdone so for ages 
past, living under a government that bas stood its tests for 
three thousand years, a government knitted together by the 
most perfect system of the competitive examination—the 
esteem of such a people is by no means to be despised. I sin- 
cerely hope that you and all true, patriotic citizens working in 
harmony with you may be successful in your noble efforts to 
make true republicanism, of which the United States should 
be, as Providence intended it to be, the ideal center, a uni- 
versal possibility. Yours truly, Yuna WING. 


..+» We are very sorry to have to record a serious accident 
to John Jay, ex-Minister to Austria. He had been attend- 
ing the diocesan convention at the Episcopal Church of 
the Holy Trivity, on Forty-second Street, and had walked 
down to the Grand Central Station to take a street car. He 
accidentally got ou the wrong car, but, seeing his mistake, 
stepped off and stood in the middle of the street to wait 
for the right car. A cab came rapidly down the street, and, 
before Mr. Jay could get out of the way, he was knocked 
down. He was taken to St. Luke’s Hospital. It is said 
that the neck of the right femur has been fractured and 
that he is likely to be permanently lame. When something 
was said to him about arresting the driver, Mr. Jay re- 
plied: ‘‘I do not know that it was his fault, I should have 
gone back to the curbstone to wait.’’ Mr. Jay is seventy- 
three years of age, well-preserved, and a man of fine figure. 
It is not believed that the injuries will be fatal. He will 
have the sympathy in his sufferings of a wide circle of 
friends who admire and love one who adds distinction to a 
distinguished line of decent. 


....There are very noticeable indications that South 
Carolina Republicans are going to unite with the Inde- 
pendents in putting into the field a ticket against the Till- 
man Democracy, which will be composed almost entirely 
of old straigfit-out Democrats. The ticket, which it is 
now reported is likely to be promulgated by the Republi- 
can executive committee, October 6ch, under the name of 
the People’s Ticket, has Colonel Haskell for Governor, 
General Bratton for Lieutenant-Governor, Colonel Ear] for 
Attorney-General, Mr. Barnwell for Comptroller-General 
and Milledge L. Bonham for Adjutant and Inspector-Gener- 
al. These men were all pronounced opponents of Mr. 
Tillman, and it seems impossible that their names should 
have thus been put before the public without their con- 
sent. We shall welcome such a ticket. 


sssChe Republicans of the House got enough votes for 
a quorum last week after a long struggle, and settled the 
Langston-Venable and the Miller-Eiliott contested election 
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cases by unseating the sitting members. We have, we 
confess, some doubt about the justice of the decision in the 
Virginia case. The reasons advanced by the committee in 
favor of unseating Venable, seemed to us far less strong 
than those of any of the preceding cases. We do not think 
that either party, simply because it has the power, ought 
to stretch a point in order to give a seat to one of its own 
members, The result of these contests adds two more 
votes to the majority, and makes the margin between the 
Democratic and Republican strength so much the wider. 


..-.The colleges are opening with enormous classes. 
Harvard College reports four hundred admissions to the 
freshinan class, and at Yale the freshman class in the two 
departments, academical and scientific, will be of about 
the same number. This does not look as if a collégiate 
education was coming to be thought a useless incumbrance 
for one beginning life. Nor is it the colleges for young 
men alone that report srch large classes. Smith College 
has over two hundred young women in its freshman class. 
The enormous strides made by the women’s colleges gives 
reason to suspect that before long they will have to pro- 
vide for as many students as the older colleges, which are 
so unwise as to limit tneir admissions to men only. 


.---An announcement made in the Athenwum tbata 
‘ Liverpool magnate’’ bas bought a portion of the Mount 
of Olives for the purpose of building a hotel there, does 
not deserve quite the importance which the Atheneum 
gives it. The “ magnate ’’is a Liverpool solicitor of old 
standing and high position, named Mr. Gray Hill, and has 
for several years been paying annual visits to Palestine. 
He has bought simply a plot at the north end, where the 
Mount of Olives runs into Mount Scopus, and will put upa 
simple dwelling such as is known ia the vicinity as a sa- 
laamlik. He had never heard of the hotel proposition, 
which, of course, has no truth in 1t. 


...-It is understood that the Louisiana Lottery Company 
intends to get control of some newspaper in Canada, aud 
through that medium flood this country with its adver- 
tisements, and thus evade the recent law of Congress on the 
subject, claiming the right to do so under treatv stipula- 
tions. The answer tothis scheme is that all such stipula- 
tions establishinz a postal union, that are inconsistent 
with the law of Congress, are so far ipso fucto repealed by 
that law, as the later act of the Government on the subject. 
This principle has been settled by the decisious of the Su 
preme Court of the United States. 


...-Any lady might be proud of the tribute which Whit 
tier has just given to Mrs. Logan, who has been visiting 
Boston and Concord. In the fly leaf of a volume of his 
poems he writes the following lines: 

‘* What shall I say of her who by the side 

Of loyal Logan walked in love and pride— 

Whose faith and courage gave a double power 

To his strong arm in F:eedom’s darkest hour; 

Save that her name with his sbali always stand, 

Honored alike throughout a grateful land? 

“Joan G. Warrier. 

“ AMESBURY, MASs., Sept. 17th, 1890.” 


.--» William Walter Phelps, United States Minister at 
Berlio, returned for a visit to this country last weck. He 
has admirably kept up the tradition of able American dip- 
lomats in that country. ‘fo no othercountry have we sent 
a more distinguished line of ministers. The only serious 
questions that are likely to come up between Germany and 
America are of a financial nature and have to do with re- 
ciprocal trade advantages. We ask Germany nt to pro- 
hibit the introduction of American pork. And here may 
be a chance for some scheme of reciprocity. 


..«eToat woaderfal M:ssissippi Constitutional Conven- 
tion bas done what might have been expected. We were 
surprised it put eff until 1896 the application of the pro- 
posed rule granting suffrage only to those who could read, 
or understand “ when read to them,’ the Constitution of 
the State. They have corrected that bit of generosity, and 
have voted to have the provisian go into effect on the first 
of January, 1892. After that time any colored man who 
cannot read cannot vote, and any white man who cap- 
not read, but who can understand the Constitution 
when read to him, can vote, 


«.-.-Mrs, Ella May Bennett, of Stony Brook, L. I., was 
ordained, last week, as minister in the Universajist Church. 
She is well spoken of; and we certainly can have no ob- 
jection to the ordination of a woman who can be properly 
described as the New York Herald describes her, and who 
has such a remarkable husband: 


“Mrs. Bennett isa woman of rare talents. She has a model ' 


bome,a husband who encourages her in all ber church work 
and is the motber of three children.” 


-...Those Free Traders who characterize the theory of 
protection as simply a system of legalized and organiged 
selfishness to the damage of other countries, would do well 
to remember that no government can legislate fur all man- 
kind, and that the primary duty of every government as 
such has reference tothe rights, duties, and interests of 
those who are subject to its jurisdiction, and dependent 
upon it forthe proper protection of their interests. That 
is a silly and impracticabie system of ethics which either 
ignores or excludes this duty. * 


...-It is very much to the shame of the Democratic Party 
in the Seventh Congressional District of New Jersey that 
they should have nominated to succeed Mr. Mc Adoo, who 
is personally a clean and reputable man, Mr. McDonald, 
whose election to the State Senate last year from Hudson 
County was obtained by such outrageous frauds that the 
Seaate set it aside, and seated his opponent, an Independ- 
ent Democrat. The nomination is not only not a vindica- 
tion of McDonald, it is a great disgrace to the Democracy. 


..-American imports from foreign countries consist 
largely in luxuries and manufactured articles which we 
can produce at, home, while our exports to those countries 
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consist aslargely in the necessaries of life. This differ- 
ence in the character of the articles shows that we have 
nothing to fear in foreign legislation as a retaliatory offset 
to protective duties in this country. In such a contest for- 
eign countries would be sure to be the losers. 

....What is sance for Englishmen is sauce for Ameri- 
cans. Our papers are filled with attacks on wealthy 
Englishmen who buy up great quantities of landand make 
serfs of the free American citizens. And now Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan has made a speech in England against allow- 
ing “moncyed American snobs to desolate the highlands 
by forming deer forests.”” We give him our sympathy in 
his object. ; 


....It seems that the case of Jugiro, sentenced to death 
by electricity, in whose bebalf Judge Lacombe refused to 
issue a writ of habeas corpus. has got to go to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on an appeal from Judge 
Lacombe’s decision. Lawyer Sherman wants to have 
another chance to tell that court some things that it 
doesn’t know, and he does know about electricity. "Who 
pays this lawyer? ‘That’s the question. yt 


....Jadge Earl, of the Court of Appeals of this State, 
being the nominee of both political parties, will of course 
be re-elected. It isa matter of regret that, being sixty- 
six years of age, he will, by an unwi-e provision in the 
Constitution cf this State, be compelled to retire from the 
bench in four years. This provision disqualifies him for 
holding the office after reaching the age of. seventy. 


....The House of Representatives last week dispored of 
Congressman Kennedy’s offense by ordering the public 
printer to omit his speech altogether from the permanent 
edition of the Congressional Ricord. This weregard usa 
very mild and wholly inadequate rebuke of a grogs parhia- 
mentary impropriety. An apology, at least, should have 
been demanded from the offending Congressman. 


... The Democrats, in their convention beld last week at 
Saratoga Springs, indorsed Judge Kellogg, who was already 
the Republican nominee for Justice of the Supreme Court. 
This is an imitation of the example of both parties in the 
renomination of Judge Ear), of the Court of Appeals of this 
State. Partisan politics ought to have nothing todo with 
the election of judges. 


....That is a most extraordinary statement made by 
Father Ducey before a company of clergymen, assembled 
tor reformatory purposes, in this city last week, that Mr. 
Webb, of the New York Central Railroad, s nt to him to 
see if he would give his decision in an arbitration with the 
strikers in favor of the railroad company. That will need 
an explanation. 


....We hope no corporate member of the American 
Board will stay away from the coming meeting at Minne- 
apolis on the ground that it is unnecessary to he there. 
Very important subjects may come up for consideration, 
and every member should, if necessary, make some sacri- 
fice in order to be present. 


....The Senate last week passed the Hoase bill for the 
discontinuance of the coinaue of one-dollar and three-dol- 
lar gold pieces and the three cent nickel piece, all of which 
have been virtual nuisatces in our coinage system. The 
country will be glad to say farewell to these coins. 


....A certain journal announces that the widow of a dis- 
tinguisbed President ‘* has been induced ” ‘‘to tell the story 
of her courtship’’ aod how her husband made his proposal 
to her. “Induced,” indeed! There ought to be a legal in- 
junction put upon the publication. 








No one has a right to demand a superfluity of evi- 
dence on auy question of religious belief or duty, orto de- 
mand more evidence than God has seen fit to give, as the 
condition of such belief orof discharging the duty im- 
posed by the evidence already given. God himself is the 
supreme judge as to what is sufficient evidence. 


....Atheism, when existing as a creed, denies the exist 
ence of a personal God; and when existing asa practice, it 
treats God as if he did not exist. No one, possessing the or- 
dinary powers of human nature, can innocently be an athe- 
ist in either sense. It is the duty of every man as a moral 
agent to kaow that there is a God, aad to worship him “in 
spirit and in truth.” This doctrine is clearly taught by 
Paul in the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. 


....Saffering for Christ and great consolations by Christ 
were largely blended in the experience of the Aposties and 
many of the early Christians. Their trials were many and 
severe, and their spiritual joys were many and great. The 
exigencies in our earthly life often constitute the occasion 
in which God conveys to the soul the richest blessings, so 
that far more is gaived than lost by suffering. Suffering 
is not always the evil that to our sensibilities it seems to 
be. 


....The fact that one does not believe in the divine au” 
thority of the Bivle, does not release him from the obliga 
tion to obey the requirements of that Book, and to accept 
tbe Lord Jesus Christ as his Saviour and devote his life to 
his service. This obligation does not rest upon what we 
think of the Bible, but rather upon the authority of God 
as connected with it. Our opinions cannot charge that 
authority, or release us from the duty of respecting and 
obeyingic. Infidelity toward the Bible is essentially a sin 
against God. 

.-..Every reader of the New Testament should keep in 
mind the fact that the term “‘ Scripture” or “Scriptures,” 
was, among the Jews in the time of Christ and his Apostles, 
used io a technical sense; and that it referred toa certain 
and well known group of sacred writings or books accept- 
ed by the Jews as of divine authority. Christ and his 
Apostles clearly used the termin this sense, and just as 
clearly settheir seal to the dive authority of what we 
now term the Old Testament Scriptures. On this point 
there can be no question. 





Heligions Intelligence. 


THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


BY THE REV. OTTO J. KUSS. 








THE German Evangelical Synod of North America was 
founded on October 15th, 1840. The fiftieth anniversary of 
this event is to be celebrated in our churches on Sunday, 
October 12th. 

Six Evangelical ministers met in a block-church at 
Gravois Settlement, Mo., October 15th, 1840, aud resolved 
to constitute a Church organization; and to call it The 
German Evangelical Church Society of the West. They 
drew up the principles out of which the constitution of the 
Synod bas gradually developed. 

The German Evangelical Synod regards as its object the 
spreading of the kingdom of God, especially the establish- 
ment of the Evangelical Church among the German popu- 
lation of the United States of America.. For this end it 
deemed it necessary to provide forthe education of Evan- 
gelical ministers and teachers, to conduct the mini«try 
faithfully and wisely, and to give its congregations a truly 
evangelical tone. The Synod recognizes the canonical 
writings of the Old and New Testaments as the sole and 
infallible rule of faith and life, and bolds the symbolical 
books of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, especially 
the Augsburg Confession, Luther’s Catechism, and the 
Heidelberg Catechism, in so far as they agree with each 
other, as a correct interpyetaticn of the Scriptures. In 
points of difference it stands solely on the respective pas- 
sages of Scripture, and uses the liberty of conscience pre- 
vailing in the Evangelical Churches. 

Insignificant as the origin of the Evangelical Synod was, 
it has become an imposing body. Tne offspring of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany, it has spread in America 
under serious obstacles. The principal difficulty was the 
condition of the Germans amung whom our ministers 
had to work. These consisted formerly largely of free- 
thinkers, and all were unaccustomed to a free Church in 
a free State. 

Besides, in 1839, a multitude of Lutherans came from 
Germany under the leadersbip of their pastor, Martin Ste- 
phan, and settled in Missouri. These people claimed, and 
stil] claim, to be the only orthodox and truly Christian 
Churcb, abhorring the unionism of tne Evangelical Synod 
and pretending to possess the sole right to work among the 
Germans of this country. Nevertheless our Syood has 
grown, inoreasing from within and witbout. 

In 1857 it numbered 49 ministers and 66 congregations. 
In 1858 it was joined at Cincinnati, O., bythe German Evan- 
gelical Church Society of Obio, a small body which had 
been organized in 1850, and which possessed faithful aud 
zealous workers but no competent leaders. This joint as- 
sociation numbered, in 1859, 77 ministers and 83 congrega- 
tions. In 1860 the Church Society was enlarued again by 
the accession, at Mansfield, O., of the United Evangelical 
Synod of the East, anotbersmall body. In 1863 the Church 
Society numbered 103 ministers and 138 congregations. 
The name of the Church Society was changed, in 1866, to 
the Evangelical Synod of the West. In 1872 this Synod re- 
ceived a large addition at the General Conference at 
Quincy, Ill., by the accession ef two other organizations, 
pamely, the Evangelical Synod of the Northwest, with 48 
ministers, ard the United Evangelical Synod of the East, 
with 25 ministers. The whole Synod comprised, in 1872, 
198 ministers and 219 congregaticns with 8,082 communi- 
cants, 

This gradual consolidation of the different Evangelical 
organizations of our country was very beneficia); first, be- 
cause all of them gained a firmer foothold, and, secondly, 
because a large territory was opened for effective work. 
Since the former name, Evangelical Synod of the West, did 
not correspond with the actual state, it was changed at the 
Genera! Conference at Chicago, I1)., in 1877, into the more 
appropriate one, Evangelical Synod of America. 

In consequence of the steady growth of the Synod some 
changes in its statutes and in the transaction of its busi- 
ness became necvssary. In the first years the whole 
Church Society convened twice anuually, later once only. 
Then a division into districts became necessary. Now 
there are fifteen districts, extending over the United States 
and parts of Canada. 

In the first years after the division into districts the Gen- 
eral Conference convened every two years, but since 1874 it 
has met triennially. At first.one delegate was elected for 
every six ministers, and for every six congregations; but 
at the General Conference, of 1877, at Chicxgo, it was re- 
solved to reduce the number of delegates to one for every 
nine ministers and one for every nine congregations. Tne 
presidents of the districts are ex-officio members of the 

General Conference. 

At first the Evangelical Church Society possessed no 
institutes of any kiad; but ia 1819 a theological seminary 
was foucded near Femme Osaye, Warren Co., Mo. From 
it have issued 212 ministers. This institute received also 
considerable contributions from Anglo-Americars; like- 
wise the mother Church beyond the ocean sent gifts; and 
the King of Prussia, Frederick 1V., gave fitty thalers. 

The first building soon became too small and its situation 
inconvenient. It was, consequently, resolved at the General 
Conference at St. Louis, Mo., in 1880, to erect a new semi- 
nary which would meet the requirements of the present 
time. St. Louis, Mo., was selecied as the most appropriate 
site, and a place of nineteen acres, situated on the St. 
Charles Rock road, seven miles from the Court House, was 
bought for $9,500, and paid for by the Evanxelical congre- 
gations of St. Louis. Here an imposing edifice was 
erected, the cost of wnich, with outbuildings, amounted to 
$120,000, This new theological seminary was dedicated 
October 28th, 1883. ; 

This institute employs three professors. It was attended 
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last year by seventy-seven students. The curriculum 
covers three years. 

In 1858 a college was built on the premises of the old 
seminary; but on account of its remote situation, it was 
closed in 1862, and the building used in connection with 
the seminary. In 1867 a prc-semii ary was started at Cin- 
cinnati, O. ina rented house. This institute did not pros- 
per at Cincipnati, and was transferred to Evansville, Ind , 
in 1871. Even here it was not destined to remain, but was 
removed the same year to Elmhurst, [1]., sixteen miles 
from Chicago. Here the Evangelical Synod ot the North- 
west had its seminary, which was conveyed to the Evan- 
gelical Synod of the West in 1871, the year before it for- 
mally joined the latter. Since the old building proved to 
b: too small, it was resolved at the General Conference the 
following year to erect a new one at a cust of $12,000 The 
new building was dedicated in 1873 A larger building 
was erected at a cost of $20,000, and dedicated in October, 
1878. 

The curriculum in the pro- eminary covers five years. 
It has three courses, one preparatory for entrance into the 
theological seminary, a second for training of parochial 
teachers, the third, elective. 

Tne Evangelical Synod is animated by a missionary 
spirit, many of its ministers having been educated in 
Germany in mission institutes. Yet it was not until re- 
cently that ic selectedits own foreign mission field; for- 
merly it assisted various missiopary societies, especialy in 
Germany; Dutio May, 1884, toe German Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society of the United States transierred its whole 
mission field with all it» equipments to our Syuod. This 
missionary society, which consi-ted of members of the 
Datch Reformed, the Evangelical, the Presbyterian, the 
Lutheran, and the Moravian Church had worked in Bis- 
rampur, India, since 1867, and possessed there 1,926 acres 
of land wito a church, a mission house, aud all otner nec 
essary buildings and equipments. The mission passed 
under the control of our Synod. And we have fostered our 
charge. Io 1885 two new mix«sionaries were sent out, anda 
new station wus started at Chandpuri. 

Of our home mission work [ need not speak here in par- 
ticular. The history of the Synod is the bistory of 1ts home 
missions, and our cnaritaoie iustitutions are almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of private societies, altho supported by 
our churches. We havea hospital in and aa orphanage near 
St. Louis, Mo., an orphanage and deaconesses’ house near 
Lincoln, Neb., a hospital and deaconesses house’ at Cin- 
cinnati, O., etc. To the Synod itself belong an orphan- 
age at Perry, Texas, established recently in a house pre- 
seated tor this purpose, and a harbor m1:ssion at Baltimore, 
Md., commeuced a few ye:rs ago, and a book-store at St. 
Louis, Mo., opened recently. 

An esseatial factor in its history are the denominational 
publications of the Church, of which there is a long list. 

ELBERFELD, IND. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN ITIN ERANTS’ CLUB. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE genius of Bi-hop John H. Vincent has manifested 
itself in many ways; but in none is it more manifest than 
in the new mov-ment Kaown as the [tineraot Clab move- 
ment. The first was held at Lexington, Ky., within a 
year after the Bishop’s election; the second at Mt. Union, 
O. Tae third has just closed at Denver, Col., after a 
week’s session. 

Ashort outline of the work done will convey a truer 
idea of the plan than any Abstract description. It has long 
been felt by men in Methodism that meetings for tbe in- 
tellectual improvement of the ministry were pot frequent 
enough. Conferences of all sorts are occupied with legis- 
lation. The Ministerial Association, known in some sec- 
tions, is devoted to papers and addresses. The Cluvisa 
class-room. Instead of addresses being the order of the 
day, conversations, praxes and drills prevail. In the Club 
just closed about seventy ministers were present, some of 
them coming five hundred miles, from remote points in 
Wyoming, Colorado and Utah. Addresses were delivered 
by Bishop Viocent on “ To-morrow; or, The Church of the 
Fature”’ and “ The Minister in His Study.” Five morning 
hours were devoted to a study of the Epistles to Timothy, 
praxes in doctrine, definition and practical theology were 
daily features. Dr. Hyde, of the University of Denver, 
spoke on “* The Minister as an Exegete,” and ‘‘ Mcthodist 
Literature,” and was requested to prepare a book on the lat- 
tersubject. Dr. B. T. Vincent spoke on ‘‘The Minister as a 
Man of Business.’’ Dr. Payne, of New York, on ‘‘A Man- 
ly Ministry” and “Seekers of Popularity.’”’ Chancellor 
McDowell, of the University, spoke on *‘ James Hanning 
ton” and “Sc. Joho; a Bible Study ’’—the latter address 
being given twice by request. Bishop Warren gave a mag- 
nificent address on **Sermon Building.” 

Conferences were held on ‘* Young People’s Work,” 
“*The Book Concern,” ** Minor Matters that Hinder Minis- 
terial Kfficiency,” ‘‘The Ocvering of Public Worship”’ 
and “ The Connectional Ideain a Single City.’”’ Two hours 
daily were devoted to dmll in song by Professor Brierly. 
One platform meeting to ‘‘American People and other 
People in America whom we ought to Know, Evangelize 
and Uplift,’ Bishop Viacent, Dr. Buchtel and Cnancellor 
McDowell bei: g the speakers. 

This outline wiil give an idea of the scope of the program. 
Every day was fliled. Undergraduates in the Conference 
course of study were shown now to study to the best ad- 
vantage. New and g.0d nooks were recommended. Out- 
lines and synopses ot books presented. Every body worked. 
It was not an occasion for oratory and speech making. 
The Methodist ministry of this Rocky Mountain region 
will feel the influence of this meeting fora loug time to 
come. Tae members voted unanimously to hold an annual 
session. There is a place in Metnodism for this new move- 
ment. It bas enough that is new and valuable to com- 
mendit. It wiil grow tolarger usefuiness. The ministry 
of allthe Churcnes will be quickened and improved by 
this uplift among the “people calied Methodists,” 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


-+-Dr. Arthur Little preaches the sermon before the 
American Board at Minneapolis. 


.-.-Last week the 1031 anniversary of the Moraviau So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, was 
celebrated in Bethlehem, Penn. 


-.-Dr. Talraage preaches Sunday mornings in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, and Sanday evenings in 
the New York Academy of Music. 


.-»» About forty missionaries are to sail for fields of work 
in Burmab, A-sam and India, this week. They go out as 
appointees of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


--.- The Committee on Rr vision of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, appointed vy the last Presbyterian Gen- 
ecal Assembly at Saratoga, will meet in Pittsburg, Pean., 
October 7th, 


---. Tbe United Presbyterian Church of Scotland has sus- 
tained a severe loss 10 the death of Prof. Divid Duff, who 
occupied since 1876 the chair of Church History in the Tne- 
olugical Hail in Edinburgh. 


---.-Dr. Alexander Spence, of tne Free Church of Scot- 
land, the only sutviviog member of the band of fourteen 
ministers of Aberdeen, who left the Old Kirk in the Dis 
ruption, has just died ia his eighty-sixth year. 


-»-.Methotist laymen are voting this month (the voting 
will be finished next month) on the admission of women 
to the General Conference. It is reported that t) ere is 
a widespread feeling in the West iu favor of admission. 
A similar report comes from Baltimore. 


-+-. Tbe Committee of Correspondence appointed by the 
Methodist Churches of the United States and Canada will 
meet with the Ecumenical Commission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Caurch ia Pailadelphia, Nov. 19th, to arrange 
for bolding the Conference some time during the autumn 
of 1891. 


-...-As the result of recent revival meetings at Cleve- 
land, Tenn., three hundred and fifty converts last Sunday 
joined the churches of their choice as follows: Methodist 
Episcopal, South, 101; Methodist Episcopl, 78; Cumber- 
Jand Presbyterian, 76; Presbyterian, 41; Baptist, 34; the 
Disciples of Christ, 20. 


-..e-The American Christian Convention will hold its 
quadrennial session at Marion, Iod, October 7th-15tb. 
This convention represents what is familiarly known as the 
Christian Connection. This body is not to be confound-d 
with the Disciples of Christ, tho the common designation 
of both 1s tae same, namely, Christians. 


.-.-The fifteenth Congress of Catholic Jurist consults 
will be held carly this month at Angers, France, under the 
presideacy of Senator Lucien Brun. Among the subjects 
to be considered are, socialism in its various forms, the 
financial system, militarism, and agricultural affairs. 


-.-. The Churchman expresses disbelief of a report that 
the Bishop of Obio has requested the Reverend Mr. 
MacQueary to *‘ leave the Episcopal ministry,’ on account 
of heretical views. It holds that Mr. MacQueary could 
not leave the mini-try; he could not, nor couid apy earihly 
power do it, divest himself of the ministerial character. 


----Through missionary operations, the English Baptists 
have built up astrong Church in Jamuica. The Jamaica 
Baptist Uniov, which is now forty years old, has, iv this 
period, nearly doubled the number of i's members, havivg 
now 33,703. It has 161 churches against forty-six in 1849, 
while the uumber of its native ministers has increased 
from three to twenty-six. 


....Dr. Archibald McCullagh, who Jeavesa Presbyterian 
church in Brooklyn, for the Plymouth Congregational 
Church in Worcester, Mass., said, ina recent sermon, ac- 
cording to the New York letter to The Congregationalist. 

“T have not yet sat at the feet of the new theology, nor have 
I read into the Word tne hope of a future probation, nor taken 
outof it the fact of an irrevocable judgment.” 


..--Tbe General Theological Library (undenominational), 
of Boston, is now settled in its new building, No. 6 Mount 
Vernon Street. It provides a complete theological library, 
reading-room and religious museum, and is the only 
library of this specific kind in the world. It now contains 
more than fifteen thousand volumes, not including the 
duplicates. Toe Association contains eight hundred mem- 
bers, and seats a larger number. 


....An international temperance congress was recently 
beld in Christiania, Norway. The president of the con- 
gress, the director-general of the Norwegian Corps of 
Physicians, Dr. Dahl, said in his opening address that, so 
far as Norway is concerned, the battle has been fought on 
Christian principles. Moral reforms, apart from religion, 
are practically unknowa in Norway, and temperance 
workers have found it necessary to go forward in God’s 
name, asking for his blessing on their labors. 


....Leo. G. Bennett, United States Indian Agent in the 
Indian Territory, with jarisdiction over many thousand 
Indians, in a recent report gives great credit to tne Christian 
missionaries for the moral advancement of the five tribes. 
His report shows that the Baptists, Methodists and Pres- 
byterians have invested large sumsin church property, that 
the number of churches and schools under their super- 
vision has been greatly increased, and there is a growiug 
interest among the Indians in religious matters, 


...-Several Christian ladies propose to conduct a nor- 
maul class to promote the training of Juvenile [emperance 
workers in New York and vicinity. First principles will 
be elucidated and methods of carrying on such work will 
be given and illustrated: Teachers, Sunday-school teach- 
ers and officers, city missionaries, temperance workers and 
all others interested insuch work invited to attend at 47 
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Bible House at 1:30 p.M., onthe first and third Saturdays 
of each month, Admission free. Firat lecture @ctober 
4th. 


. . Recent statistics show that the Catholics of Germany 
now control 259 political and ecclesiastico-political periodi- 
cals, over against 186 ten years ago. Of these 259, the num- 
ber of dailies is 89, while 42 are published three times a 
week, 59 are semi-weekly, and 66 are weekly. The total 
number of subscribers is about one million, an increase of 
nearly one hundred per ceut. in ten years. Tous, there is 
one Catholic paper published for every 65,000 Catholics of 
the country. In Austria the Catholic press is almost a 
failure. On the orher hand, Switzerland, with a Cathelic 
population of 1.200 000, has 34 Catholic periodicals, or one 
for every 350,000, while in Austro-Hungary there is one for 
every 650,000. 


.... What has been recently known among foreign mis- 
sion enterprises as the ‘‘ Kansas Movement ”’ (a movement 
to promote pi »neer missionary work in the Sadan) has been 
quite widely connected in the press and the popular mind 
with the Young Men’s Chris ian Associa*ions, particu- 
larly with those in the State of Kansas.. This fact has led 
to a conference between the International Committee of 
these Associa’ions and the Kansas State Committee. The 
confereace was held in Topeka, September 17th. The 
members of the [nternational Committee spoke of criti- 
cisms by Association men throughout the country of the 
“Kansas Movement” as one popularly identifying the As- 
sociations with a foreiga mission work independent of the 
Evangelical Churches and their mission boards, and not 
directed to that definite work for youog men to which the 
As ociations, as such, are pledzed to confine their efforts 
both at home and a»road, insisting that the prosecution of 
general pioneer missionary work is devied to the Associa- 
tious by the very nature of their constitutions, and by the 
repeated pledges which they have given to the Evangelical 
Caou'ches. The members of the Kansas Committee gave 
an acc»uot of the origin aud progress of the movement in 
their State. and deciared very explicitly that as a commit- 
teethey had not been, and were not now officially connected 
with the work and the workers in the Sidan, and that 
none of the funds of the Committee had b-eu expended for 
that object. In reply members of the [nteraational Commit- 
tee held that while there might be nosuch official eonnection 
as was referred to, yet there had been on the part of the 
Kansas State Secreiary such use ot his time and of the 
Committee’s agencies of correspondence in behalf of this 
pioneer missionary work as practically to identify the 
movement with the work of the Associations in Kansas 
After several hours devoted to comparison of views the 
conference ended, and the Kansas Committee are serious- 
ly considering the subject thus brought to their attention 


Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 
ANDREWS, N. B., CassCity, called toEast Tawas, Mich. 
BROWN, T. Epwry, inst Oct. Ist, Providence. R. I. 
EVANS, G. M., Manayunk, Philadelpnia, Penn., resigus. 
EVARTS,. W. W., Chicago, I\l., died Sept. 25th. 
LOWE, R. W,. Marion, N. Y.. resigns. 
MILLS, SAMUBL, Canisteo, acceptsca!! to Carlton, N. Y. 
NEEDHAM, D. C., Reading, Penn., resigns. 
PARKER. B. G., Pottstown accepts call to Allentown, Penn. 
RAIRDEN, J. R., Burlington, Ia., accepts call to Mitchell, 8. D. 
SIMONS, Geo. B., C »>lumbus, accepts ca!! to Zanesville, O. 
WHEELOCK. I. R., Meriden, Conn., resigns. 
WILGUS. W. W., Truxton, N. Y., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
BAXTER, Bensamin, J., Hopkins, acceptscall to Northpfrt and 
Omena, Mich. 
BISCOK, George 8., Waverly, Neb., resigns. 
BuISS, Daytex J., Abington, accepts cali to Essex, Conn.. 
BRANCH, Joan A., Hill City, Kan., resigns. 


ne 8 > = yrascam, East London, Eag, accepts call to Milli- 
en, Mich. 


Coggean, ALBERT B., Bangor, Mich., called to Ellensburg, 
ash. 








CEADS, Sasns C.. Omaha, Neb., accepts call to Aberdeen, 

asd. 

CULNES. F. J., East Portland, Ore., accepts call to Woodland, 
“al. 


GLIDDEN, Kru B., Mansfield Center, Conn., resigns. * 
HERRINGTON, Erastus C.,Cedar Springs, Mich., resigns. 
KELLEY., Wrieu1aM H., Sherburne, N. Y., resigns, 
KING, WALTER D., Essexville. Mich.. resigns, 
LEAVITT, Burke F., Lincoin Park ch., Chicago, I1l,, resigns . 
LONG, Harry B., Iowa Falls, [a., resigns. 
MAYHEW, Wicmor M., Whiting, Vt., resigns. 
MaNTYRE, ANDREW, Stony Creek. Conn,, resigns. 
RITCHEY, J. D., Ve Soto, Mo., resigns. 
SABIN, Levi P., Elk Point, 8S. D., resigns. 
STRONG, Joun J., Cleon and Marilla, Mich., resigns. 
SCURR, WILLIAM, Wueatland, Micb., resigns. 
THRUSH. Joun O., Postville, la., resigns. 
TORREY, Josera, Bar Harbor, Me., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

BALDRIDGE, J. A.. Zanesville, Ohio, accepts call to Sedan, 

Dexter. Maple Citv and Eaton. Kan. 
oe | abi Joun, Indianapolis, Ina., accepts call to Fon-du-Lac, 

is. 


BEATTIE, Les W., Cambridge, N. Y., called to Portland, 
Oregon. 


BROADHEAD, C. R., inst. Oct. ist; Providenee, R. I. 
CAMPBELL, D, K.., inst. Oct. Ist, Pontiac, Il. 

CRUMBINE J. T., Cochranton, Penn., resigns. 

DAVIES, J. M., Knoxville, Tenn., accepts call to Cairo, Mich. 
GEORGE, J. C., Strasburg, Penn., resigns. 

HYDE, A. Lewis, Dobbins, N. J., accepts call to Delta, Penn. 


JOHNSTON, Howarp M., Cincinnati, Ohio, called to Des 
Moines, Ia. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


aes og de i Mrs. May, Univ., ord. Sept. 24th, Stony Brook, L. 
L, N. ¥. 


CAVALLIN, J. O., Luth., inst. Oct. Ist, Ortonville and Sardis, 
Minn. > 

McKEE, T. B., United Pres., Buffalo, called to Oxford, Neb, 

a James T., Reformed, Bound Breok, called to Keyport, 





bisa ~ ae O. H., Free Baptist, Biddeford, Me., called to Oakland, 
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The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of owr readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 





THE PAINTERS OF BARBIZAN.* 


THERE is nothing more fascinating and 
improving in the progress of intellectual 
development than to study cause and 
effect as displayed by the gathering at 
one period and place of minds working on 
the same lines of thought. This is espe- 
cially the case in regard to art progress, 
because the results are easily apprehend- 
ed, while we are much more likely to ap- 
prteciate the motive and merits of a new 
style when once we have analyzed the 
causes wiich gaveit Lirth. There is no 
feature more prominent in the history of 
art than its division into schools, which 
often appear in isolated localities where 
we might, perhaps, least expect to see 
them. Such was the Bologna school, such 
the Norwich schoul, both springing up at 
a distances from the foci of intellectual 
eff rt. In such cases it is not necessary 
to expect exact similarity of expression 
so much as a unity of thought or of prot- 
estation against conventional methods, 
The members of the famous Like school 
of poets differed widely in style; but they 
were associated in rebelling against the 
conventional forms of poetic expression 
then in vogue. 

This was precisely the case also with 
the school of painters, who for the most 
part identified themselves with the 
acenery of the Forest of Fountainebleau, 
and in several cases resided and painted 
at Barbizan, on the edge of that pictur- 
esque woodland. The moving principle 
of this school of artists was to paint na- 
ture, whether landscape or human, as it 
looked tothem, without regard to estab- 
lished rules and instructions. Hence, 
while there isa wide difference in the style 
of Diaz and Millet, of Corot and Dupré, 
we find these leaders of the latest, and 
perhaps the greatest school of French 
p‘ctorial art agreed upon a fundament- 
al theory of art practice. There were 
others of decided merit in the Bar- 
bizan or realistic school of France; but 
the six noticed in Mr. Mollett’s work are 
the most representative and original. 

Miny works have been written, either 
on the Barbizan school or on its individ- 
ual members, The importance of the 
modern art of France as a factor in the 
recent influences bearing on civiliz ition 
has given especial significance to her real- 
istic painters, and they have served asa 
text for many a homily on art. En pas. 
sant let us say here that there should be 
no mistake concerning the realism of the 
Barbizan masters. It was not an actual 
transcript of nature that is to be under- 
stood in their application of the term, but 
the study of nature instead of art or art 
precedents, each individual then repre- 
senting nature as it locked either to his 
physical eye or his mind’s eye. Thus we 
find classitied together men of absolu:ely 
different style. It is because the thought 
or the subjective element is allowed to 

nter into the reproduction of nature 
while making a- profound study of her 
manifestations is the keynote of this 
scho>l that it is also called the romantic 
school. 

Mr. Mollett’s work on this subject is 
not only one of thé latest but also one of 
the most valuable, because he has packed 
a great deal of thought and fact within 
moderate compass, which is always an 
advantage in this age of many books. 
His style is clear, and his opinions are ex- 
pressed with fairness and catholicity. In 
stating the causes for the genesis of the 
Barbizin school he conclusively shows 
that it did not spring suddenly from the 
head of Jove in complete armor, but that 
it came like other intellectual revolutions 
by a gradual evolution from a point 
where the extremes to which cold classi- 
cism was carried inevitably suggested a 
re-action. 








* THe ParvTers OF BARBIZAN. MILLET, Rovs- 
ses0, Diaz; COROT, DAUBIGNY, DurRé. By JOHN 
W. Mou. ent, B.A., author of the “ Life of Wattean,’ 
ete. New York; Scribner & Welford. 1890. 2 vols. 
8v0. 





When the time was ripe the springs of 
action were set in motion by outside 
causes, as generally occurs at the outset 
of revolutions in art development. One 
of the most potential of these causes Mr. 
Mollett, with most others who have 
studied this subject, considers to have 
been the paintings of Constable, of which 
several were taken to Paris early in the 
centu"y where they attracted serious at- 
tention, and being seen by Jules Dupré, 
the founder of the Barbizan school, re- 
sulted in far-reaching consequences, The 
author does pot cite still another most 
important influence which avery high 
authority indeed has considered to have 
been, perhaps, the most potential factor 
in shaping the course of French art at 
that period. We refer to the opinion of 
Eugene Fromentin, the noted painter, 
novelist and art writer. In his ‘* Les 
Maitres d’Autrefois,” in our opinion the 
greatest work on the theory and practice 
of art ever written, because based on the 
soundest principles, inimitably demon- 
strated, that artist-writer enunciates the 
theory that the character of French pic- 
torial art in this century owes more toa 
revival of interest in the masters of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, than to 
any other influence. The virile quality 
of their style, the frank, earnest, uncon- 
ventional study of nature displayed in 
their paintings, attracted the attention of 
French artists at a crisis when the world 
was weary withconventionalism and c )n- 
ventional formulas and dicta, The artists 
of the new schovl did not copy those 
great masters, but they assimilated their 
methods and principles, and applied 
them to new conditions. The opinion of 
M. Fcomentin appears entirely sound. 

But these various influences would not 
alone have been sufficient to account for 
the existence of the new school of which 
a sincere love for out-of-door nature was 
a@ prominent trait. We must go farther 
back and look for the real origin of this 
school in the operation of certain natural 
and irresistible laws working on the com- 
munity unperccived. ; 

Through all the ages the love of nature 
had been rather an instinct than a con- 
scious sentiment. The poets dismissed 
their allusions to nature with a brief line 
ora graphic epithet. Elaborate descrip- 
tions of scenery were scarcely known un- 
til Spenser and Sydney began to exhibit 
a turn of the tide in that direction. Mil- 
ton showed a far more genuine percep- 
tion of natural effects in his ‘‘ Allegro” 
and ‘*Penseroso,”’ while Ruysdael, Claude, 
Cuyp and Poussin indicated a kindred 
awakening on the part of the painters. 
Thomson with his ‘‘ Seasons,” followed 
by aswarm of minor descriptive poets, in- 
dicated what a hold the love of nature 
had gained on the heart of society, while 
at the same time falling into convention- 
alism. Burns and Cowper opened a new 
era of descriptive poetry, and the Eng- 
lish painters, led by Constable, kept pace 
with a more simple and correct trans- 
cription of nature. 

It was therefore in sympathy with the 
general trend of thought that French art 
began to feel the impulse of the age, and 
was already prepared to be molded by the 
first influences that should appear when a 
few artists, destined to become leaders, 
chanced to have their attention called to 
the old Fiemish and Dutch painters, and 
to the works of Constable executed in a 
similar vein. This we take to be the phi- 
losophy of the development of the so- 
called Barbizan school. 

Tbe list of artists selected by Mr. Mol- 
lett to represent this school appears rather 
contracted. There were others, such as 
Troyon, who were quite as weil entitled to 
be included with it. The merits of the 
Barbizin school were great and impor- 
tant. But while some of its representa- 
tives long waited for fullrecognition from 
the art public, there is now danger en 
the other hand of over-estimating the 
caliber of their genius. They have be- 
come too much of a fad in certain circles, 
and hence we may look for are-action be- 
fore long. It isa misfortuneto any writer 


| or painter to become a fashionable fad, for 


those whose appreciation is the most de- 
sirable are liable to turn away iu diszust. 






e 





The price given for Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus,” 
for eximple, was.so preposterously out of 
proportion to its actual and relative mer- 
its, great as they are, and considering the 
average range of prices for works of art, 
that in the end it may do real injury to 
the genuine esteem accorded to Millet. 
The value of paintings, like the value of 
wine, should gain with the mellowing 
eff-ct of time. One of the curious points 
that occurs to one in reading the lives of 
these artists of Barbizan is the mystery 
that may surround men living even in 
our time in the full blaze of the nine- 
teenth century; which explains how dif- 
ficult it must be to get at the exact truth 
of the life of those who lived in past 
ages. When onesees how little we know 
of Rousseau we can understand why so 
much should have been lost concerning 
the life of Shakespear. Théodore Rous- 
seau was a man of simple and reputable 
life; he bad a wife to whom he was ten- 
derly attached, but no children. He lived 
during his art career at Barbizan, famil- 
iarly known by many colleagues, and 
his bosom friend was Juks Dupré. And 
yet it is impossible to account for ths 
very heavy debts he managed to incur. 
S>veral times he seemed to clear them 
away and yet they returned. S ruggling 
with poverty until 1850, he enjoyed com- 
parative comfort until 1855, when he was 
actually able to pay M Ilet 4,000 francs 
for a painting. In 1857 he was again in 
financial trouble; but a sale in 1861 
brought 87,795 francs, out of which he 
paid 22,C00 to his creditors, and yet soon 
after we find him going fortnightiy to 
Paris to treat with lawyers and creditors. 
Ia a short time after that he received 
100,000 francs from the sale of his old 
studies and paid it toward the settlement 
of his debts, besides what had been paid 
for the same purpose by a friend. As 
Mr. Mollett says: ‘‘It would be really 
extremely interesting to learn what, after 
all, was the gross amount of Rousseau’s 
debts, and how they originated.” This is 
the mystery of his life that will never be 
known. 

In the following year fortune again 
smiled on Rousseau; he not only sold 
paintings in one season to the amount of 
200,000 francs, but was able to gratify 
his tastes by purchasing etchings to the 
amount of 30,000 francs. These were in- 
deed rapid and striking vicissitudes of 
fortune. But the climax was reached 
when in the same year he was awarded 
the gold medal and almost in the same 
hour received the annoucement that of 


‘all the art jurors of the year he alone was 


excluded from the Legion of Honor. Such 
wealth and honor, attended by such a 
supreme mortification following a life of 
perpetual struggle, was too much; struck 
with apoplexy he died a victim to the 
irony of destiny! 

Mr. Mollett forcibly brings out the fact 
of Millet’s conversion, to use a religious 
term, when he suddenly abandoned the 
painting of salable but meretricious can- 
vasses for subjects exhibiting lofty sym- 
pathy With the struggles of a suffering 
humanity. The author, we think, softens 
too much the obstacles which Millet over- 
came, and hardly does justice either to 
the pecuniary advantages enjoyed by 
Corot or the extent of his’ benefactions, 
which he places at 25,000 francs. The 
actual amount was greatly in excess of 
that sum. 

The résumé of the whoie subject, which 
comes at the end of the second volume, is 
capitally written, concise yet full of fact 
and shrewd observations. But it wasa 
mistake to place it there. It should by 
all means have been at the beginning of 
the work as an introduction for learners 
looking to this work for information on 
modern French art. 

The work is very neatly gotten up with 
excellent type and paper, and is copiously 
embellished with portraits and engrav- 
ings and photogravures of representative 
paintings. While some of these illustra- 
tions are well executed a number are of 
inferior quality, and, hence, detract from 
the merits of these useful volumes. The 
pen-and-ink drawing of the rock which 
holds the portrait casts of Millet and 
Rousseau, is utterly unfit to appear in a 
book on art; and we cannot say much 


more in favor of the coarse attempt to 
suggest on wood the brush marks of 
Rousseau’s ‘‘Flood.” In such a work as 
this itis highly desirable that the illus- 
trations should be of uniform merit, 

The Framework of the Church. (Scrib- 
ner & Welford. $3.50.) This goodly octavo 
is a treatise on Church Government, by W. 
D. Killen, D.D., President of the Assem- 
bley’s College, Belfast, and Principal of the 
Irish Presbyterian Theological Faculty. In 
the better sense of the word it is polemical, 
being designed to support the Presbyterian 
system as agaiost Independency, or Congre- 
gationalism on the one hand,and Episco- 
pacy on the other. It is free from partisan 
rancor, tho the author writes on a Scotch- 
man’s assumption that when he has shown 
his way to be right he has proved all other 
ways to be wrong. It isa pleasant task to 
read an author who possesses so much 
learning, and who has studied with so much 
patient thoroughness all sides of the sub- 
ject, down to minute textual details. It 
would be a yet more pleasant task could 
we have equal confidence in his insight as 
aninterpreter of facts or an expositor of 
texts in or out of Holy Scripture. It re- 
mains true, however, that the studeat who 
goes over this book with a discriminating 
eye on the texts and the facts, reading them 
for himself, will be thoroughly furaoished 
with all he requires to know in the present 
condition of the discussion as to rival 
forms of Church organization and govern- 
ment. The author has laid himself out on 
the polemic against Congregational Inde- 
peadency, as compared with Presbyterian- 
ism. He has added to the volume an Ap- 
pendix, with new points in the reply pub- 
lished by him in 1886, to Bishop Lightfoot’s 
attempt to establish the genuineness of the 
Ignatian Epistles. As to Dr. Killen’s as- 
sertionthat Jonathan Eiwards renounced 
Congregationalism in favor of Presbyteri- 
anism, the passage on which he relies is 
familiar and has been often published. It 
shows Edwards smarting deeply under the 
injurious treatment from which he was 
suffering; but we must agree with Profess- 
or Allen, the latest biographer of Edwards, 
whose impartiality as an Episcopalian can- 
not be disputed, that it does not re- 
move him from the Congregational ranks. 
The Form of the Christian Temple 
By Thomas Witherow, D.D., LL D (Scrib- 
ner & Welford, New York. 33.00.) Like 
the volume noticed above this is a ‘‘ Treat- 
ise on the Constitution of the New Testa- 
ment Church,” written from a Presbyterian 
point of view and coming to the same gen- 
eral conclusions It is, however, wholly 
free from the polemic against Congrega- 
tionalism, which is pressed with so much 
vigor by Dr. Killen, and conducted gen- 
erally in a freer spirit and on a freer basis. 
We would hazard the guess that Dr. With- 
erow does not consider the differences be- 
tween Presbyterians and Independents 
e:ther serious or important. He finds au- 
thority enough in the New Testament for 
his own Church, but it is difficult to see 
how on his principles he could deny the 
theoretic validity of tne Independent or 
Congregational polity. In his view the 
local church is the source of authority. 
The organization of believing brethren con- 
stitutes the church. The ministry are 
chosen and ordained by the local church. 
The presbytery is a governmental body 
inside the local church chosen by it and 
responsible toit. The vitality and validity 
of the Church lies not in its organization, 
but in its spiritual vitality, and the test of 
the Gospel minister is not his ordination, 
but the message he carries to men. Eccle- 
siastical emancipation cannot be carried 
much farther than this. When this view 
prevails in all branches of the Church, 
catholicity will be realized. Believers will 
then be one on a basis of harmless variety 
and vigorous individualism which will 
remove the present scandal from the divi- 
sions of Christendom by transforming them 
into divisions which are not dissensions and 
reconstruct Christendom into a unity over 
which does not hang the menace of uni- 
formity. 


A Treatise of Dogmatic Theology. By 
the Rev. Samuel Buel, 8. T.D. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. 2 vols., 8vo, pp, 
513 and 700. $6.00.) We take these two 
goodiy volumes to b; substantially the lec- 
tures on systematic divinity which the au- 
thor has delivered to the classes under his 
instruction in the course of his prolonged 
and judicious service in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Episcopal Church in 
this city. They represent closely the digui- 
fied, moderate Anglican theology and. may 
be described as Calvinism modified in its 
critical points but little more than it was 
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Beecher, Dr. Taylor or Professor Park, and 
not as clearly defined. As to the doctrine of 
the sacraments, Dr. Buel shows little or no 
variation from Calvin, except in his more 
churchly and liturgigal mofes of expression. 
As to the inspiration of the Scriptures he 
takes as strong ground as he can without 
affirming their plenary verbal inspiration, 
which he declines to do, tho he does not re- 
pudiate that form of the doctrine and even 
seems to have more or less sympathy with 
it. As to the Atonement he rejects the 
moral theory and accepts the vicarious only 
where it assumes the sacrificial and expia- 
tory character. The work is rich in patris- 
tic citations and shows on every page, in its 
copious citations from theFathers and allus- 
ions to the Anglicans of the age of Bull, 
Pearson and their successors, where the 
author’s studies have occupied him. The 
influence of recent thinking can be traced 
in the discussion of the Atonement tho it 
is not permitted to go far enough to dis- 
turb the solid repose of the work on the 
Anglican theology, the only variation from 
these standards being the more explicit 
definition of the doctrine of the intermedi- 
ate state and of the resurrection of the 
body. The polemics of the work are aimed 
against Rome, with strength and suc- 
cess. Tho Dr. Buel does not hold him- 
self responsible for any other form of 
Protestantism than Anglicanism and 
avoids the word, he is soundly Protestant, 
as may beseen both in his sharp polemic 
against Moehler (bis Symbolik) and in his 
treatment of the doctrine of justification 
by faith, as to which he sides wholly with 
the Lutherans, without, however, as it 
seems to us, fully appreciating that the 
saving aporehension of Christ by faith 
which in the Lutheran theology forms the 
condition of justification, is rot a verbal 
confession or formal profession, but a prac- 
tical apprehension ot Christ in the life and 
by the life, whose genuine reality is to be 
determioed only by the judgment of the life. 
The work is solidly rational, and neither in 
its exposition of the Church, the ministry 
nor the sacrament is it guilty of, retailing 
chimeras which rely on authority, cannot 
be supported by reason, and require the 
postulant for his first step to part with his 
good sense. As an example of the au- 
thor’s moderatism we quote from the dis- 
cussion of original sin (Vol. I, p. 324): 

** What is this inborn sin in itself considered? 
What is the extent of the dominion it has ac- 
quired over the nature of man? Tho it has 
fearfully perverted and poisoned that nature, 
tho 1t has turned it away from the true end of 
its well-being, tho it has madeitatiaing im- 
possible for any man, by bis unaided efforts, to 
achieve for himself the true consummation of 
his being, it has not destroyed the nature in 
which it has intrenched itself. It has not 
turned the nature of man into the nature of 
devils. He is stil! man who was created in the 
image and similitude of God, tho fallen from 
his primeval state and circumstances, and 
from the possibility of reaching the perfection 
of bis being in the way in which he might 
originally have attained it.” 


Mr. B. F. Stevens’s Fac-similes of the 
Manuscripts relating to America from 
1763-1783 in the Archives of England, 
France, Holland and Spain, with Descrip- 
tions, E titorial Notes, Collations, Refer- 
ences and Translations, deserve far more 
attention than they have received. The 
work is colossal in proportions, and one 
which no other man than Mr. Stevensisina 
position to attempt. In fact, it is one which 
would be impossible even for him without 
the enormous development which has been 
givento the art of photographic reproduc- 
tion. Each volume contains about 500 pages 
of handmade fools’cap, put up in gold- 
lettered boxes, with leather backs and cloth 
sides. The photo-negatives and litho-trans- 
fers are destroyed when 20) copies of each 
fac-simile are produced. The importance 
and magnitude of this work will be realized 
when it is remembered that it is to be an 
exact reproduction of all the documents and 
State papers in European archives which 
telate to the early history of this country. 
These documents are reproduced literally 
as they exist, with every note and erasure, 
and with all the seals used on them. Many 
of the originals are worn by use, others are 
faded and otherwise decayed. The present re- 
production comes in the nick of time, when 
their unique value for students has not de- 
parted, and when photography has touched 
the high-water mark of exact fac-simile re- 
production. It will not be possible to pub- 
lish the work at a more rapid rate than ten 
volumes a year, and it will probably require 
ten years for its completion, making 100 vol- 
umes in all at $20 each. The first five volumes 
have already been delivered. The secret 
intell'gence or confidential correspondence 
of the British Government in 1776-78 


with its agents and spies, occupy the first 
halt of Vol. J, the whole of I] and BY 








and the beginning of IV. 


Lord North’s 
Conciliatory Bills and the Peace Commis- 
sion of 1778 fill the second half of Vol. I, 


avd of Vol. IV, and the greater part 
of the volume just issued, V. The next 
group of five volumes are to carry forward 
the proceedings of the Commission, and are 
expected to complete the secret intelligence. 
Asa slight indication of the original treas- 
ures that may be opened in these publica- 
tions we meation that they contain fac- 
similes of 560 aupublished documents in 
private archives which were not examined 
bythe RoyalCommission. The proportions 
of the enterprise as set on foot by Mr. Ben- 
jamio Franklin Stevens are stupendous, 
and its success concerns us here-more than 
any other country. It will not only bring 
together in the compass of one vast, sys- 
tematic collection the historic material 
which lies scattered and difficult of access 
in maoy foreign collections, but it will 
actually put that material before American 
s‘udents at home with every advantage 
which could before be secured by laborious, 
diffizult and often uasatisfactory examina- 
tion abroad. The work should bein every 
large library, private or public, and accessi- 
ble to every student of American history. 


Calvinism Contrary to God’s Word and 
Man’s Moral Nature. By D. Fisk Harris. 
(Published by the Author, Harmar, Ohio. 
$1.25) Noone who has thought av all, even 
superficially, on the difficult points of the- 
ology and its relations to philosophy, will 
deny his sympathy to the author of this vig- 
orous tho inadequate book. Philosophy 
and theology, as far as they concern philo- 
sophical subjects, are balanced systems. 
They have to deal with the opposites, the 
contradictions, the antinomies, which exist 
in life and in reality. The method pursued 
by the author of tais book ignores one of the 
two balanced facts involved in the topics he 
discusses, and proceeds to argue as if the 
other madethe wholecase. The tragment- 
ary selections he bas compiled to ex vress 
Calvinistic opinion may be accurately 
copied, but they are out of their relations and 
in the position of an arch which would stand 
strong in the balanced equilibrium where 
it was built, but totters into fragments 
when the supporting constructions have 
been torn away. Mr. Harris strikes vigor- 
ously, but the predicament he briogs Cal- 
vinism into depends wholly on the exclusion 
of facts that have a right to be considered. 
We do not believe this is a valid method of 
reasoning. At all events, it is a method 
which may be set agoiog against Arminian- 
ism with equally damaging effect, as may be 
seen by passing tothe n+ xt book oncurtable. 
Calvinism and Evangelical Armin- 
icnism. By Jobn L. Girardeau, Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology in Columbia 
Theological Seminary,S.C. (The Bakerand 
Taylor Co., New York. $1 00.) Iu this discus- 
sion Arminianism fares hard. Dr. Girardeau 
is, however, a broader theologian and ‘ooks 
at thesubject in a more comprehensive way. 
Hecompares Arminiani-m and Calvinism 
for the most part on the points taken up 
by Mr. Harri-, particularly as to election, 
reprobation and justification. He has the 
courage of his opinions and does not flinch 
before the hard facts of the problem with 
which he has to deal. These chapters were, 
we understand, originally called out in the 
instruction of a rumerous Biole-class, 
where every member used his liberty to the 
utmost. We can easily believe that they 
produced a deep and permanent impression. 





Life and Selected Writings of Francis 
Hemenway. Late Professor of Hebrew 
and Biblical Literature in the Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, [llinois. 
(Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago. $200) This is a memorial volume, 
prepared at the request of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Garrett Biblical Lustitute, by 
Prof. Charles F. Bradley, Amos W. Patten, 
and Charles M. Stuert, whose joint work 
is a brief and interesting biography, a se- 
lection of Professor Hemenway’s sermons, 
addresses and lectures, among which bis 
‘Lectures on Hymnology” are perbaps 
the most striking feature of the volume. 
They fairly deserve the honor of standing 
by themselves witbout being bound up with 
other matter, however good. Professor 
Hemenway was an enthusiastic lover of 
hymns, and was recognized as such in the 
Methodist Church to which he belonged. 
He was one of the collaborators of the 
Methodist Hymnal. The lectures published 
in this volume are a delightful memorial of 
him. 


Poems. By Mary C. Ryan. (New York: 
John B. Alden.) Some of these poems are 
pleasingly sm>oth and musical, and all of 
them are touched with the grace of femi- 
nine sentiment. They suggest poetic feel- 
jng, but do pot give much evidence of the 


genius which must inform verse to make it 
poetry; nor is there present that elegance of 
expression which sometimes almost hides 
the lack of the divine gift. Ziona;: 
The Bride of the King, and Miscclla- 
neous Poems. By Harriet Warner Re 
Qua. (Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. $1 25.) 
Ziona is not poetry and it is but poor blank 
verse. It is extremely hard to read and 
still harder to understand. Doubtless in 
writing it the author was moved by the 
highest motives, and it isevident that she 
bas expended upou its composition a wealth 
of devout sentiment. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Shilling Selection from Robert 
Browning’s poems will be issued this 
month, 





.-Mr. Ruskin has in press two volumes 
of poems. They will be ready for issue early 
next year and wiil contain a number of 
plates. 


-..-The next number of “The Great 
Writers’ Series,” which Walter Scott pub- 
hsbes in London, is to be a Life of Schopen- 
hauer. 


..-Mr. Aldrich’s new volume of poems, 
to be published this fall by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., will also appear in an English 
edition with the Macmillans. 


..Mr. Gleeson White, known in London 
as a careful editor and student of contem- 
porary poetry, has come to New York to 
edit The Art Amateur. 


..It is now expected that the first vol- 
ume of the “ Talleyrand Memoirs ”’ will ap- 
pear in January; and the other volumes 
will follow as rapidly as possible. The 
Century will print extracts from these 
papers edited for them by the Hon. White- 
law Reid. 


.. It was announced soon after the death 
of Helen Hunt Jackson that ber biography 
would be published. It has not yet ap- 
peared. A life of **H. H.” would touch so 
wapy literary circles and so many philan- 
tbropic movements that it seems a pity that 
it has not been prepared. 


.. The Patriotic Publishing Co., of Chi- 
cago, will publish tbe life and experiences 
of the Rev. Calvin Fairbank, one of the 
old anti-slavery heroes who was imprisoned 
in Kentucky aod suffered there for many 
years for the crime of belping runaway Ne- 
gro slaves, but was liberated by the War. 


.-A life of George Meredith by R. Le 
Gallienne is in_press in London. Ic will 
contain a portrait and a sketch of Mere 
dith’s home, tozether witb a pote on Amer- 
ican appreciation of bis writings, contrib- 
uted by Mr. Wm. Morton Fullerton. Mr 
Fullerton, while literary editor of the Bos- 
ton Advertiser, was one of the first to in- 
troduce Meredith to American readers. 


..-The Monist is the name of a new 
quarterly magazine of philusophy, science, 
religion and sociology, which The Open 
Court Pub.ishing Cempany of Chicago will 
begin publishing in October. The first 
number of this new mayazioe will contain 
articles by Prof. E, D. Cope, of Philadel- 
phia; Prof. George J. Romanes. of London; 
M. Alfred Binet, of Paris; Prof. Ernst 
Mach, of Prague; Max lessoir, of Berlin,: 
and Dr. Paul Carus, of Chicage. 


.-The July number (delayed in publi 
cation) of The Church Review, devotes 
nearly fifty pages to King’s College, of 
Wicdsor, Novia Scotia. King’sis the old- 
est existing colonial college founded by 
royal charter. Its courses and customs are 
modeled on those of Oxford, and tho a 
small institution it preserves much of the 
teeling of its old English prototypes. The 
present invaluable sketch of the history of 
the college by Professor Hind, of Windsor, 
is in continuation of one published in the 
furegoiog issue of the Review. The two form 
an interesting study ot one of the most de- 
lightful of Canadian institutions. 


...-An interesting indication of the 
growth of Eaglish interest in American 
publications is the establishmen in Albe- 
marie Street, London,of the new publishing 
firm of James R. Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co., 
who are to have chargeof the interests of 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers in England, not 
however tothe exclusion of amicable rela- 
tions with other American publishers. Mr. 
Osgood bears a name honorably known 
in the American book trade, and has now 
resided so long in London as the representa- 
tive of the Harpers as to have acquired an 
international character. We understand 


that Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston &Co., 
will remain for the present in charge of the 
London issue of Harper’s Magazine and of 





the Young People, 





.-Mention has been made more than 
once in this column of Mrs. Rodington’s 
writings on scientific subjects of current in- 
terest. In the September issue of The West- 
minster Review, she speaks of ‘*Mind in 
Man and Animals.’”? The subject matter 
is not original, but the essay is well up to 
date and is readable and clear. There is 
hardly any topic of greater present human 
interest than that of heredity, and the au- 
thority to which such details as these must 
be taken for reference is Weissman’s volume 
of essays. Randolph Lee writes of ‘Liter- 
ary Societies and Calture,” without saying 
anything particularly new, yet with some 
appreciation of modern needs. An unsigned 
paper on ‘“‘Over-Education,” makes a feeble 
attack upon the English universities. One 
could sympathize with tbe writer better. in 
his fault-findings, if his ideas on real educa- 
tion were not so fundamentally wrong. 


-- The Cosmopolitan for October opeus 
with an illustrated article on ‘‘ The Execu- 
tive Departments of the Government,”’show- 
ing how the business of the Republic is car- 
ried on in the official rooms at Washington. 
But perhaps the best articles are those by 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge on “ Horses and 
Riders,” and by Mr. Brander Matthews on 
the French critic, ‘* Franci-que Sarcey.”’ 
Under the name, ‘The Twin Cities of the 
Northwest,’ we are given an admirable 
sketch of St. Paul and Minneapolis, with 
their beauty and wealth. Miss Bisland 
brings her world journey to a close; she 
has shown that in all ber hurry she yet had 
time to look sharply at the peoples as they 
flew by. She admires the right things, and 
conveys her admiration in frank, honest, 
pleasing English. Theissue conclades with 
an essay on the late John Boyle O'Reilly, 
by his friend and fellow-worker, Mr. James 
Jeffrey Roche. Mr. Roche is known as the 
author of a genuine little book of poetry, 
and the President of the Papyrus Club in 
Boston. He is an honest heart, full of bon- 
homie, bravery ant wit, and is not un- 
worthy to follow th lead of that patriot 
whom he commemorates. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Lessons for a First Year in English Grammar. 
By Jessie UcMilian Anderson. 7x48, pp. 120. 
New kxork: Jobn B. Alden..............ss00e 

The Genesis of the He +vens and the Barth 
an? all the Hest of Them. By James D. 
Dena, LL. 734X5, PD. = Hartford, q. tv 
The Student Pub:tshing Co..............8 see, 

Kreatzer Soaata Bearing Prats. Py Pauline 
Gravson. 7¢x5'4, pp. 10%. New York: J. 8. 
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Piero da Castig'ione. By Stuart Sterne. 634x434, 
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Some Comments upon Dr. Shedd's “The Pro- 

Revisio of the Westminster stand- 
734x334. pp. 92. Boston: Damreil & 
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The Phonetic series. Travellers Co'loquial 
French A Hand-Book for English-speak- 
irg Travellers and Students. Idiomatic 
French Phrages, with the Exact Prouunvia- 
tion, "epresented cn a new _system based 
om a scieutif'c analysis of French sounds. 
With other gener«! informa ion useful to 
travel'ersin «rance, By H. swan. €44x4+, 
pp 112. New York: Brent -no’s,.............. 
A Synepate . English and_ American Litera- 
By G. J. Smith, B.A. 9x6, pp. 125. 
Boston : Ginn BOO .ccccccccescccccee 120 
My Tee Fire. By Hamilton Wriztht Mabie. 
ok, pp. iv, 199. New York: Doad, Mead 
Bel’ ne in God, its Origin, Nature and Basis. 
Being the Winkley Lectur-s of the Andover 
~ de gical Semipary tor 189). By Jacob 
Gou'd Schurman. po. x, 206. New 
York: Charles Scri'ner’s -ons.... .......606 1 
Old Creole Days. By George W.Cable. With 
an Etching by Percy Morgan. 4¢x414, pp. 
*O0. Tue same 
In Ole Virginia; or, Marse Chan and Other 
stories. By Thomas Nelson Page. ith an 
Etching by W. L. Shepparu. 65¢x444, pp. 239. 
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The Trees of Northeas’ern 4 merica. Iitustra- 
tions trom Origmal sketches. By Charles 
S. Newhall With an Introductory Note ~ | 
Nath L. Britton, E.M., Ph... 9s6xh44, pp. xi, 
290. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 5ons....... 20 
The Story of the Nations. The Story of Scot- 
jand, krom the iriiest Times tothe Free 
ent Century, By ona ape. LU.D. 
734x044, pp. xxi. te 
A Litule Book og Seamtenie ‘Fates. By Eugene 
Field. . Pp. 286. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s sous peeesecessvcovesereccoses on scene 125 
A Littie Book of Western Verse. a Eugene 
Vield. 744x5. pp xi. 202. The sa 
History of the United States of nea, Vol- 
ume IJ. During the First Admini+tra > of 
James Madison. By Henry Adams. 
Db. 428. Volume II. pp.48. The pame. 
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The Wider Hope. Essays and Strictures on The 
Doctrine an@ Literature of uture Punish- 
ment. By Numerous Writers, Lay and Cler- 
ical, t:cluding Archdearon Farrar, ine 
Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, DD , the late 
Principal Tulloch, the Kev. William Arihur, 
the Rev. Henry Alien, D.D.the Rev. James 
H. Higg. D.D.. the late Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown. etc. With a paper’ " On the Supposed 
Scriptural Expressions for Eternity. 
Thomas de Quincey, and a Bibli y pics 
Appendix of Kecent Works on Esc miciosy, 
as contained in the British Museum. 7 
pp. xvi. 435. New Yerk: E. P. Dutton co. 
Inspiration and the Bible. An Inquiry. By 
bers F. Horton, M.A. 75¢%5, pp. xii, 203. 
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Loveli’s Series of Foreign Literature. Edited 
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Sunset sao or, Runo the Gauntlet through 
Land. By Charles King. 7'4x5, pp. 
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Memorta!s of bi — Muireedy. R.A. By 
Frederic pp. . 


G. Stephens. 

New York: Scribner & We fo 
The Foreign Biblical Library. Selected Ser- 
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Mary F. Mh Edited by the Rev. 
Robertson Nicgll M.A.. LL.D. 834x544, pp. 
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Seaqme ny at Twill ht. By Louise Chandler 
Iton. With illustrations, 7x5, pp. 229. 
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Dear Daughter Dorothy. By A. G. Plympton. 
iiiustrated by the Author. T4x6, pp. 190. 
TRO GRIEG. .ccrcccocccecccccesscecccsccccsccess oe 
The Winds, the Woods, we Wanderer. A Fable 
for Children By Lily F. Wesselbceft. 7x04, 
pp. vi, The sam 
wet of Her Father’s Race. By William F- Mere- 
dith. T4x5, pp. iv, 291. New York: Cassell 
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By H. F. Wood. 


Miscellaneous Writings. B 
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Canon Farrar. Authorized Edition. 
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FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE FRENCH COURT. 


From the French of M. IMBERT DE SAINT AMAND, by Mr. THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 


CITIZENESS BONAPARTE. 


12mo, with Portrait, $1 25. 


This volume sketches the career of Josephine from her marriage with Napoleon to the 
period described in “The Wife of the First Consul”’—the most romantic portion of her life. 


THE WIFE OF 
THE FIRST CONSUL. 


Each with portrait. 12mo. 


THE HAPPY DAYS OF 
THE EMPRESS MARIA LOUISE. 


Price per vol., 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND 
THE END OF THE OLD REGIME 


$1.25. Other volumes in preparation. 


“ Full of charm and interest, brilliant description, and strong, clear historical sketches.""—N. Y. Tribune. 


BRIGHT SKIES AND DARK SHAD. 
OWS. By Rev. Henry M. FIELD, D.D. 
8vo, $1.50. 

y work on the negre problem. 

ring the whole question of the 


relations of the white and black races fairly before 
he people.’”’—Churchman, 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, 
An Inquiry after a Rational System of 
Scientific Principles in their Relation 
to Ultimate Reality. By Prof. GEORGE 
T. LApp, D.D. 8vo, $3.00. 

This work reviews the whole field of philoso: 
comprehenrs every branch of the subject, i 
the origin, nature, and content of each. and the rela- 
tions of the various branches to each other. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITEDSTATES. 

By Henry ApAms. Vols. V. and VI.— 
First Administration of James Madison, 
1809-1813. 12mo, $4.00, 

Like their predecessors, these volumes bring tolight 

much hitherto unused but pertinent informat'on, and 


they are written in the same strong, trenchant, pic- 
thresque style. 

Vols. I. and Il.—THe FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF 

TUOMAS JEFFERSON, 12mo, $4.00. 
Vols. III and 1V.—THE SECOND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 12mo, $4.00. 

“It would be difficult to speak too highiv of the 
work. Certainly no bistorian has dealt with this dif- 
ficult period in so just and bold a manner.”—New 
York Tribwne. 





PERSONAL CREEDS; Or, How to 
Form a Working-Theory of Life. By 
NEWMAN SMyTH, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

“ The book will be helpful to many in leading them 
tosurer grounds for their faith and hope.’’—Christian 
Inquirer. 

BELIEF IN GOD. Its Origin, Nature 
and Basis. By J. G. SCHURMAN, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Cornell. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

CONTENTS.—I. Agnosticism, or the apeestatity o ot 


Belief in Ged. II. The Logical Character of Re 
lief in God. 


izing Purpose in the world. a Belief in God 
as Father of Spirits 
WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. By MARVIN R. VINCENT, 
D.D. The Epistles of Paul—Romans 
Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Philemon. 8vo, $4.00. 


° me ie 


able to learn here.’’—Dr. Theodure L. Cuyler. 


Charles Scribuer’s Sons, Publishers, 143-145 Broadway, New York. 





CARMINA SANCTORUM. 





Churches contemplating changes of Hymn Books should examine our re- 
cent publications,which are COM MEN DED bythe very best authorities. 


“CARMINA SANCTORU M” 


is a superb book in all ways. 


I advise churches about to change books to examine this one. 
EDWARD H. MERRILL, D.D., Pres. Ripon College. 





Srocxpriper, Mass.—We chose “ CARMINA” after a page-by-page ex- 


amination of other books. 


We have given it a fair trial since its adoption, 


and Choir, Pastor and Congregation are heartily satisfied with the choice. 
The book isa THOROUGH DELIGHT. 
Rev. P. I. FARWELL, Pastor First Cong’! Church. 





Songs of Praise for Prayer-Meetings, by Lewis Ward Mudge, is un- 


surpassed for social meetings. 


Price, $50 per hundred. 


Returnable 


examination copies sent, prepaid, on application to the publishers, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MACMILLAN & CO's 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Adventure Series. Vol- 


ume IV. 


Just Published. Large 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


The Adventures of Thomas 
Pellow of Penryn, Mariner. 


Three and twenty years in captivity among 
the Moors. Written by Himself, and 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by Dr. ROBERT Brown. Large 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Essays of Elia, 


By CuaRLES LAMB. Edited by AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, with an Etching by HERBERT 
RAILTON. 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


Vol. XI of the New and Enlarged Edition 
of the Collected Works of 
J 
De Quincey. 

Edited by DAvip Masson, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Lit- 
erature in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

CONTENTS VOL. Xl. PAPERS OF L'TERARY THE- 
ORY AND CRITIC‘SM.—Schlosser’s Literary History 
of the Eighteenth Century—The Poetry of Pope—Lord 
Carlisle on Pope—Lessing—Goethe as Reflected ia his 
Novel of Wilhelm Meister—Join Paul Frederick 
Richter—Analects from Richter—On Wordsworth’s 
Poetry—Notes on Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits—Notes 
on Walter Savage Lardor—Milton versus Southey 
and Landor, ete. 1%mo, cloth, $1.' 5. 


*,* This edition will be completed in 14 volumes, pub- 
lished montaly, $1.25 each, 


Short Studies of Shakespeare's 
Plots. 


By Cyrit RANSOME, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $1. 


“ The method is excellent. The volume is happily 
free from over-s ulation. intricacy, and subtlety; it 
is not at 4M * profound.’ and for these reasons it should 
be useful to yo ng students or to older students ze 
are beginning to read the pluys reflective:y,’— Nation 


A South Sea Lover. 


A ROMANCE. By ALFRED S. JOHNSTON. 
Author of “Camping among Canni- 
bals.” 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

“ Mr. Johnston h»s drawn his Polynesians bes al- 
most scrupulous a to nature. . ° othing 
less than personal familiarity with Polynesian cus- 
toms scenery, etc., could have enabled hi m to proguce 


a book at once so Strange and realistic.”’—N. ib- 
une. 


*,* Macmillan & Co.’s New Complete Catalogue of 
Publications will be sent, free by mail, to any address, on 
application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





END toT. ©. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
294 and 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.. for 
he lowest rates in ail papers. 





OFF’S BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, 
Best Service. Send 4 Special Catalo: 
1.000 papers. 


rz: of 
M Nasean Street. 





Suk fand P 


IF NOT, samples of the best pens for Schools and 
Correspondents, will be sent FREE on receipt of re- 
turn postage, two cents. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 


810 Broadway, New York. 
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G. P. ROWELL & CO 10 Spruce street, N. Y. 





THE MAGAZINE ( OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 


(PARTIAL CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER.) 
THE LIGHTS OF THE CHURCH AND THE LIGHT OF s Set by Professor Huxley. 


OLD LIGHTS AND NEW, A reply to the above, by Sir J. 


iam Dawson. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND HIS CON’ TEMPORARIES, by Wilfrid Meynell. 


THE MOSAIC LEGISLATION, b 
THE PARADOX OF DEATH AN 
of Ripon, Engla 


W. E. Gladstone. 
LIFE, by the Rt. Rev. William Boyd Carpenter, Bishop 


nd. 
DISCOVERY OF AN EARLY CHRISTIAN HOUSE AT ROME, by S. Baring-Gould. 


CHURCH CHOIRS, by E. 8 
CHARLES LO 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROPRIETIES, 


REVISION, by Rev. Newman Sm 
THE KUSSIAN EDICT AGAINST THE JEWS. 


nD ae eta THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, 


- G. T. Shedd, D.D. 


» D.D 
IS IN ANT BAPTISM DECLINING? 
HOW TO GET RID OF THE PASTOR. 


Initial Paper in the “ Church Support” Symposium. Valuable Book Reviews and Bibliography. 


Sample copies free. 


Premiums to new subscribers. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO., 35 Bond Street, New York. 








THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Home and School. 


occupations, $1 5a year, On trial. 3 m nths 30 cts. 
ALIUE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 La Salle St., C pice- 
60, | Ili. Speciat lessons for Primary Sunday Se 


OLD COINS WANTED. 


rices paid for hundreds of dates and varie- 
ties, including Half Cents, Cents. Two, rote Five 
Cents, Dimes. Quarters, Halves, Dollars, ete. 81,00 
for a certain coin. Dates before ‘fear specially 
wanted. Send a list of those you have, inclosing 
stamp for particulars. Mav be —- aw dollars, 


ee Nee Prom t pay 

E. SKINNER, P. 0. Box 3048, Boston, Mass. 

EXCLUSIVELY A NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL INSTITUTION. 


PATRONS of the New York Central have the exclu- 
sive advantage of ving and de ing at Grand 
Central station. 4th Av saue 9 * 3 42d Street—the po wey 
center of the city—iar, ont pasnenger stat: 
in America, and the only one me int the z<> of y+. York. 

The New York oa ~— ts the 











the City of New Yi 
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Te ee JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Anglomaniacs. 





A story of New York scciety to-day, 
1 vol., 12mo, on extra fine laid paper, 
dainty binding, $1.00. 


This is the story that has attracted such wide at- 
tention while running through the Century Magazine. 
There has been no such picture of New York social 
life painted within the memory of the present gener- 
ation. The satire is as keen as a rapier point, while 
the story itself has its marked pathetic side. Never 
has the subject of Anglomania been so cleverly 
treated as in these pages, and it is not to be wondered 
at that society is deeply agitated as to the authorship 
of a story which touches it in its most vulnerable part. 


Vengeance is Mine. 





A novel. By DANIEL DANE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The name of Daniel Dane is a new one to fiction, 
but the publishers predict that it will not long remain 
unknown. The plot is original, the situations are 
new, the characters are drawn with a keen apprecia- 
tion of human nature, and the style is vigorous and 
entertaining. The hero of the story, Arnold North, is 
a scientific man of high standing in London,who, not- 
withstanding his devotion to science, finds time to 
fall in love, and thet, too, with another man’s wife. 
That Arnold North will, before long, become one of 
the recognized characters of fiction there can be but 
littie doubt. 


Not of Her Father’s Race. 


1 vol., 





A novel. By WILLIAM T. MEREDITH. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


This is a striking story of race—of a girl witha 
white father and mulatto mother, who inherits the 
characteristics and appearance of ber father. Mr. 
Meredith’s book is not only a story of race, it isa keen 
satire cn New York life and politics,a satire on so- 
ciety and the * four hundred” and their imitators in 
fashionable folly. The scenes of the novel begin in 
the South and are quickly changed to New York City, 
where the wealthy Southerner with his beautiful 
daughter become leaders in the world of fashion. 
The book is unlike any other that has t» ken the ques- 
tion of race for its subject, and it is handled with a 
bold and picturesque touch. 


——_— 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 & 106 Fourth Ave., New Vork. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS 


The Narrative of 
Captain Coignet, Soldier of 
the Empire, 1776-1850 


An autobiographical account of one of Napoleon’s 
Body-Guard. Fullyillustrated. 12mo, half leather, 
$2.50; half calf. $5.00. = 


The Portable Commentary 


By JAMIESON, FAUSSETT, and BROWN. 
8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


Real Happenings 


By Mrs. MARY B. CLAFLIN. 12mo, booklet style, 30 
cents. 


Bourrienne’s Memoirs of 
Napoleon Bonaparte 


Special Limited Edition, with over 100 illustrations. 
5 vols., gilt top, half leather, $10.00. 


The Robber Count 


By JuLius WuLFr. Trarslated from the 24d German 
Edition by W. Henry Winslow. 12mo, cloth, $150. 


Family Manners 


By ELIZABETH GLOVER, author of “Talks about a 
Fine Art,” etc. Booklet. Half cloth, 30 cents. 


Famous European Artists 


By Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON, author of “ Poor Boys 
Who Became Famous,” etc. With portraits of 
Raphael, Titian, Landseer, vane Rubens, 
Turner, and others. Jamo, $1 $1.50. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


PUBLI3HERS 
46 Fast Fourteenth St. NEW YORK 





2 vols., crowD 
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‘How to Celebrate 
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: Wedding Anniversaries 


By Fiorence Howe Hatt, giving hints to thousands as to the proper 
celebration of wooden, crystal, silver and golden weddings. 


‘Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant 









Through the hand of Mr. Foster Coates, tells 
of her first meeting with U. S. Grant, their court- 
ship, proposal and marriage, in an article entitled, 


“The Courtship of General Grant.’’ 


A New Wedding Bell 





Contains a hint to intending brides for a 
home-wedding or reception. 


Jewel Caskets of. 





Fashionable Womenl 
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York’s 
social leaders. 


most famous 
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Special Features in the 
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Describes the great collections of 
diamonds and valuable gems owned 

by Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Astor, ¢, 
Mrs. Hicks-Lord, Mrs. Bradley, 
Martin, and others of New 


nen Lette 


iE [ADIES HORE 
JOURNA 


| For $I. 00 We will mail the Journal from now to January tst, 1892—that is, the balance of this year, FREE, 

and a FULL YEAR from January rst, 1891 to January tst, 1892. Also, our handsome 4o-page \ 
Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including ‘‘Art Needlework Instructions, *by Mrs. A. R. Ram- |\¥ 
sey ; also Kensington Art Designs, by Jane S. Clark, of London. N. B.—This offer must fositively be mentioned when sending It 











NOW READY o ON THE NEWS STANDS, 
TEN CENTS A COPY. 
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your Subscription, or one year only will be given. 
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MESERVEY’S. 


TEXT-BOOKS ON BOOK-KEEPING. 


Single and double entry, and single entry, adopt- 
ed in Boston and in every incorporated city but 
four in New England, in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Albany, Jersey City, Cleveland, Bloom- 
ington, Dubuque and hundreds of important cities 
in all the States. Sample copy of single and double 
entry sent for 50 cents. Single entry 30 cents. Send 
for descriptive circular. 


MESERVEY’S 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


For High Schools or the Advanced Grammar Grade. 
Adapted to use as a Text-Book or 
Supplementary Reader. 
The work has been introduced intoa large number 
of the leading schools and into man h 
study had not been pursued before. a 
A sample copy will be sent for examina- 
tion. with refer: ’ bd 
colnet of ub nen ence to introduction, on re 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., Publishers 


BOSTON, MASS, 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS. 


ington’s County Seat List. Pittsbu rgh, New York. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Oo., 
7% Fitth Ave., N.Y 
A.HLAndrews & Oo. 
1% Wabash Ave., 
Olticago. 














THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, 202 Broadway.N.Y. 


MUSIC. 


School for CHURCH MUSICLANS, 


Branch School of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. For MEN a WOMEN. Opens Oct. ist, 
1890. Graded system. Of instruction in all depart- 
ments of music, with —— reference to fitting stu- 
dents for Church Positions 
Special courses in all branches. 
aculty: Messrs. . Parsons, New York: E. 

Anderson. Worcester; Homer A. Norris, Bostor, ae 
other eminent musicians. For circulars and infor- 
ayn address 

E. E. AYRES, Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Coun, 














FISS PIANOS.:2 
Grand, Upright and Square. 


Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 





CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. iN 


“THROW OUT THE hs aa 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 


MR. IRA D. SANKEY, 


Can only be found in his New song Bcoks. 
H 224 » $35 0. 
Winnowed Songs, sampis'opy'by mai'3sc 
Price 35 cts. 
The Male Chorus, "°°, ‘tau. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 East Ninth St., N. Y. 81 Randolph St.. Chicago. 


WEBER 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
WAREROOMS: 

STH AVE., COR. WEST (6TH ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








aR ae SACRED MUSIC (Octavo form). 


ouAR 
(Psalms in Metre.) 


ag 


ce ae 


ah Solo, Violin Obligato.).... 


. and Con 


p R 
BAN te. 

ME RO (Solo and Quartette. ) Robyn. 25 

geet gts GoD. [Ath GD, OF TOM) <0. <<c0ce.ccekceseas Wand, 15 

Bote, for Sop. ANA CON.)...... cee eee cr eecee erence eesees Warren. -15 

da (Solo, Quartette or Chorus.) 
MH 
HOUA : rhs 


De, aitibnewh aeons gbegeOuhd ssenna eenateree Shelly. +25 
heart heeenebegemesagsetesesoee oh Mosenthal. 30 


T OD, (Scio and Quartette.). 0... Smith. 110 
1 Shae Gee... Tilnccnscsee coeseovese ceccecessees Marsh. = 


EE tnsscvevieerssaicrceresestecessveuse vez. White, 20 





(Solo, Duett and Quartette.).............. Holden. 10 
VE A (DIN Finid for Sop. Con. and TeM.)...........0s++++++ Robyn. 25 
pe ll and price-listafree on applicatiea. Liberal discount t> Choirs and Choral Soc ieties, 
WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, New York. 





PIANO AND SONG 


COLLECTIONS 
for Amateur and Advanced Musicians. 
books have just been issued ; are beautifully 
printed by the lithograph process and are hand- 
somely bound in boards with illuminated covers. 

kPRICE $1.00 BACH. 
Piano Mosaics (Piano Mute SON and 





These 


th Grades) Modern Classics, 
{Piano Music of 3rd, 4th and sth Grades), Mod- 
dern Juvenile Classics, Yol.2 om 
Music of 1st, 2nd and 3rd Grades), By; 
saics (for Soprano), Song Mosa Ba (for 
Alto or Mezzo-Soprano), Song Mosaics 
ee Sone). Song Mosaics Tor Baritone or 
ass) ehave no hesitancyin recommendin 
these collections as being the very bestof the kin 
now before the Public. Lists ef contents furnished 
free,on application. Catalogues of Sheet Music, 
Books, Musical Merchandise and Pianos sent to 
any address, free of charge. Send act. stamp for 
sample copy of ** Musical Visitor” for Choirs. 
PUBLISHED BY. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co. ° 
2% Wabash Ave., Chicago, tg E, 16th St., New York. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 
A.M HAKNER ACO F51 Broedwae Rk. ¥. 




















EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


ALEXANDER INSTITUTE. 
Military Boarding School, White Plains, N. Y. 
Twenty-two miles Rs New York City. 

Principal, O. R. WILLIS, A.M., Ph.D. 











BISHOPTHORPE; A Boarding-School for Girls, 
Twenty-third year. Students prepared for co!lege. 
F. I. WALSH, Principal, Bethlehem, Penn. 





Course of study equal to that 

Colleges, includin sical, Scientific and § 

Courses. Superior vantages. in Music Fy Art. 

Building with modern improvements; heated by 

steam and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Ob- 

serratory, Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate, 

Address Rev. CHAS. VAN ere) D., ee ee. 

ira, 


FLUSHING (N. Y.) INSTITUTE, 


Boarding-School for Young seen and Boys. Opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 17th. Addre: 
E. “A. FAIRCHILD. 


- @RANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For Young Women. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
CAROLINE A.COMSTOCK, President. 


EW YORK MILITARY, POaDnery. 
Cornwall, K. F- ! For illustrated ‘catalogue, ad- 
dress CoL. C. } WRIGHT, A.M., Supt. 

















A 2000 ‘SCHOOL. 


Do you want an education, Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Legal, Pharmaceutical, Musica), or Fine 
Arts, or do you want to educate your children? If so 
send for catalogue of the 


Ohio Normal University, 
ADA, OHIO, 


one of the largest and best schools in the country, 
Last annual enrollment. 2,476. 27 States represented; 
also several foreign countries. Advantages unex- 
celied. Expenses low. Will furnish room, good board 
in private family, and tuition ten weeks, for $28; 
Forty-nine weeks, $118. Has university powers and 
confersall degrees. Teachers are thorough and ex- 
perienced. Students can enter at any time to advan- 
tage. Ifthings are not found as represented we will 
pay all travelling expenses. Send for catalogue. 


H. S. LEHR, A.M., President. 


POUGHKEEPSIE Mi Military Institute, 


R pore OF. ALL ACH 
September 17t or circulars address 
ate i. WA RRING. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL ‘was’ 


MASS. 

Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and out- deor, Ly a he 
15 boys. . KNAPP. 











A School of WA Gh-ON-T grade on son “~ bank of 
Ss ork. ratory 
Work for Young Men. College for Ladies, ey eachers. 


200. Next year opens September 17th. Send for Cat- 
pl . wae ISTER,. A.M., — eel 





ratory and Boarding Depte.te4 — opens Septem- 
= 24th, 1890. Rev. G. SON, D.D., Pres. 
a* . WEST Lady Prinvipal 


TREM COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Hunt- 





ingcton Avenue. Boston, Mass. Mu- 

EMON Languages.Painting. English Branches. 
Fifty teachers. Boara for lady pupils from $5 to $7.50 
Tuition $6 to $60. Prospectus free. F.E.BRUCE,Pres’t 


West WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 2th Year. Is provided for 

giving a euperter ¢ education in Collegiate, Eclectic 

 ~ Preparatory Departments, alsoin Music and Art. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 


TO RENT. 


ESIRABLE OFFICES to rent, singly or in suites, 
I inthe BIBLE HOOSE, Astor Place, with steam 
heat, electric lights, Sovesers and ail modern con- 
veniences. Rents moder 
WILLIAM ‘Fou L xe, Treasurer, 
m 6, 
Bible House. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 
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Financial. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


Tat House of Representatives, last 
Saturday afternoon, under the operation 
of the vote ordering the previous ques- 
tion, adopted the report of the Confer- 
ence Committee of the two Houses of 
Congress, and thus agreed to the Tariff 
bill as amended by this Committee. The 
report wis adopted by the vote of 152 to 
81. All the Democrats present voted 
against the report, and with them were 
joined three Republicaus. The Senate, at 
the present writing, has not acted on the 
subject, yet there is no doubt that it will 
concur with the action of the House, and 
none that the President will sign the bill 
when presented tohim. The question is 
practically settled that the country is to 
have a new Tariff law. 

This result is simply the natural and 
proper outcome of the election of 1888, 
in which the people chose a Republican 
President, and placed the Republican 
Party in power in both Houses of Con- 
gress, The great issue in that election 
was the Tariff question, as between the 
Free Trade Democrats with Grover Cleve- 
land for their leader, and the Republi- 
cans committed to tbe principle of Pro- 
tection, with General Harrison for their 
Presidential candidate. The question, as 
between Free Traders and Protectionists, 
was never more squarely and fairly sub- 
mitted to the American people. Mr. 
Cleveland, by his Free Trade message, in 
effect, compelled the Democrats eitaer to 
throw him overboard or sail under the 
Free Trade flag as outlined in his mes- 
sage. They chose the latter, and were de- 
feated, The Milla bill passed by a Demo- 
cratic House in accordance with the ideas 
of the Cleveland message, and the Senate 
bill passed by the Republican Senate, 
neither of which became a law, served 
to emphasize the distinction between the 
two parties on this subject. The discus- 
sions which followed during the ensuing 
political campaign, brought out this dis- 
tinction into the clear light of day. The 
people voted with their eyes open, and 
passed judgment on the general question 
involved. 

The Republican members of the Con- 
gress toen elected, when this Congress 
came together in December last. had 
before them the great practical problem 
of framing and passing a Tariff bill that, 
while securing an adequate revenue for 
the Government, would at the same time 
give effect to the principle of Protection 
‘ indorsed by the people at the Presidential 
election. This one question has taken 
more time, demanded more thought, and 
involved more difficulties in its wise and 
proper solution, than any other question 
that has come before Congress during the 
session just closed. To enact such a 
Tariff law as the country needs, and such 
as will command the approval of the ma- 
jority of the people, and hence have be- 
hind it the support of a reliable public 
sentiment, is no child’s play. It is easy 
enough to shout a few general principles 
on the subject; but it is quite another 
thing to put these principles into the 
practical form of legislation, and so ad- 
just that legislation to allthe varied in- 
terests of a great country, that, upon 
trial, it will, onthe whole, be found the 
servitor of these interests. 

We have no doubt that Republicans, in 
both Houses of Congress, have, in good 
faith, and according to their best judg- 
ment, endeavered to carry into effect the 
instructions of the people given in the 
Presidential election of 1888, The Tariff 
bill, as passed by the two Houses of Con- 
gress, is not the product of a snap judg- 
ment atany time. The House Committee 
on Ways and Means did not report any 
Tariff bili unti! the 16th of last April, and 
afcer ithad given to the subject the ear- 
nest consideration of nearly five months, 
Tue bill was not passed by the House un- 
til the 21st of May; and after the consid- 
eration of more than a mionth. On the 
28d of May it came before the Senate, 
and went into the hands of the Senate 
Committee on Finance; and after about a 
month’s examination, it was by that 


amended form, and was then discussed in 
open Senate, from time to time, until the 
10th of September. Being amended and 
passed by the Senate, the bill then went 
into the hands of a Conference Commit- 
tee of the two Houses of Congrees, with 
the view of adjusting the differences be- 
tween these Houses. The law actually 
enacted is the one upon which this Con- 
ference Committee agreed, which the 
House adopted last week, and which, as 
we assume, has also been ‘adupted by the 
Senate. There can be no pretense that 
the question has not been tboroughly 
discussed in both Houses of Congress, 
The Free Trade Democrats have had the 
fullest opportunity to show their cause, 
and have in neither House been restricted 
in respect to any legitumate right of de- 
bate. Their talk about the oppression of 
gag law, as applied to them, has no foun- 
dation in facts, 

Our impression in respect to this law, 
without here going into details for which 
we have no space, is that it is,on the 
whole, the best Cfariff law ever enacted by 
the Congress of the United States, consid- 
ered with reference to the two-fold pur- 
pose of revenue and protection. Precisely 
how the law in all its details will operate 
can be determined only by trial; yet we 
believe that the future will abundantly 
vindicate its wisdom. It aimsto give the 
Government an adequate revenue, and at 
the same time so discriminates in the ad- 
justment of Tariff duties as to furnish 
protection to the American people in their 
industrial system as against the pauper 
labor of otber countiies, Such is the 
theory, and such will be the practical 
working of the law. Free Traders, of 
ccurse, do not lke it; and they are not ex- 
pected to like it. ‘he law was not en- 
acted to please them. The majority of 
the American people do like it; and we 
predict taat that majority will be larger 
ten years hence than 16 is to-day. 

Republicans throughout the country 
should put their shoulders to the work 
this fall, and s-cure a Republican major- 
ity in the next House of Congress. Major 
McKinley, who bas done such brilliant 
sel vice in the present Congress, shoulu by 
all means be re-elected. As Chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and M-ans, 
and as the House leader in the Tariff de- 
pate, he bas shown himself to be a gen- 
tleman of ready and immense resources. 
It would be a loss to Onio and to tne 
country to lose him trom the nexs Con- 
gress. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


As already foreshadowed in our col- 
umns, Secretary Windom’s offer to buy 
$16,000,000 of four per cents:, has been 
successtul in piacing a iarge amount of 
money just were it was most vitally 
needed—in the reserves of the New York 
banks. The bank statement for the week 
ending September 20th, showed an in- 
crease in reserve of $5,212,000, while last 
we ek’s return exhibited a further gain of 
$12,170,000, making a total gain in the 
two weeks of $17,382,000. At the begin- 
ning of t.e current week, the surplus of 
reserve over legal requirement: was $14,- 
075,000, woich 1s a very unusually large 
surplus at tnis period of the year, It 1s 
to be noted, however, that the banks are 
still called upon for large shipments of 
money to the interior, tue net outwaid 
movement duriog last week being close 
uzon $4,000,000. Tne relief measures of 
tne Ireasury, nowever, have distributed 
such very large amounts of currency at 
interior points that it would seem proba- 
ple toat the heavy drain upon New York 
may soon abate. 

Up to the close of last week, the total 
amount disbursed by the Treasury, in its 
special measures for relieving the money 
market, aggregated over $70,000,000, be- 
yond whica $16,000,000 remains to be paid 
out, in the way Of auvance interest ou the 
four per cents and the currency sixes. 
Thus the total relief, past and prospective, 
may be stated at avuut $85,000,000. As 
these payments are but anticipatory of 
disbursements tbat would have been 
made in due course during the next twelve 
months on account of the public devt, 
the money will be gradually re-accumu- 
lated in the Treasury tarough the absence 
of interest payments or bond purchases 
until July nexs, Bat this re-absorption will 
be set off by the isssue of new notes in 
tne purchase of silver under the Silver 
act, which it is estimated may amount 
to abuut. $64,000,000 per year, It is thus 

clear that uhe net effect of the late special 
operations of the Treasury and of the 
working of the Silver law will be to ada 
tro $65,000,000 to $70,000,000 to the work- 
ing supply of currency tor the next 
twelve months. It will not be anywhere 
doubted that this increase will suffice to 
satisfy all possible demands for money, 
and to keep the rate for loans easy; the 
question 1s rather whether we may not 
reasonably antic: pate a condition of pleth- 
ora, leading to uahealtny speculation. 

At present the effect of this change is 
apparent mainly in the rates for money, 
and even there it is not marked. Call 
loans are made at 8 per cent., but time 











Committee reported to the Senate in an 


loans remain firm at 6 per cept., and dis- 





counts continue at 5}@6 per cent., but 
with a material increase of transactions 
in the latter, merchants being no longer 
dependent on the help of the country 
banks. Tne large speculative operations 
in produce, which materially conduced 
to the late stringency, and which were 
sbarply checked by it, show no revival, 
and probably will not for some time. Nor 
has business at the Stock Exchange ex- 
hibited much increase in activity, nor 
avy marked improvement in confidence 
or prices. The truth is that the stringen- 
cy caused much disorganization and in- 
jury to all classes dependent on credit, 
and there is every where a remnantof dis- 
trust which it will take time to dissipate. 
Tho the banks are full of money, and 
have entire confidence in a permanent 
sufficiency of loanable resources, yet they 
are very careful how they lend, prefer- 
ring call to time loans, discritcinating 
against second-rate co)laterals and select- 
ing gilt-edged double-name paper for dis- 
count. Abundance of currency, there- 
fore, does not necessarily imply really an 
easy condition of the market for bor- 
rowers. It isa notable fact that the large 
increases in the bank statements of the last 
two weeks, produced no exhilaration 
whatever iu the stock market. It is evi- 
ident, therefore, that expectations of a 
reviving effect from the new supplies of 
money must be extended to a later period, 
— the tentative stage has been safely 

8s 

In the stock market there are special 
causes, beyond the after effects of the 
stringenvy, to produce a partial lack of 
confidence. The shortage of the principal 
grain crops suggests a probability that 
the falling-off in railroad earnings which 
has become general during late weeks 
may be continued through the next nite 
or ten months, The new sugar tariff 
raises a serious question as to its bearing 
on the sugar trust,a misfortune which 
would have an injurious bearing upon 
trust issues generaily, The Granger ag)- 
tation is assuming fresh hostility toward 
the railroads, which is the more impor- 
tant because, in the present political atti- 
tude of the farmers, politicians find it 
more than usually necessary to regard the 
wirhes of that class of constituents. Be- 
yond adverse factors of this kind there is 
the very important one that during the 
last four years of extensive creations of 
corporate capital large amounts of stock 
have accumulated here on which the 
owners show increasing anxiety to real- 
ize. In the present tumid temper of the 

market these considerations are perhaps 
allowed greater weight than really be- 
longs to them; but that very fact shows 
that the tone and temper of the market 
lack robustness. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
September 27th, 1890: 
BN csncssntiasehconten £05 
Impor'rs’ & Traders’ 5:0 
Leather Manutac rs. 253 
Mechanics’........... 212 


Mech’s & ‘Trad’s’..... wl 
Merchants’........... 162 


)Oriental pesseoe geecece 2°544 
agnepssedeorecoces sau 

| Produce paemengs... -! 

st. Nicholas oo AY 

‘rauesmen’s ons 

WESLETT. .....60sc00cee 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were steady. 
The closing ‘quotations on Saturday 
were: 
Bid. Askd. 
1 3 





currency 6s, 1593. 2 
CUFFENCY 08, IWWD....ccccccccccccccccccecccecs 125 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


RAMGUE GB. oc ovicccsescesscevcsetoss © +. cceseseee 
BAMESM, TGGRBeccrccscdcncce egecceccccocccegecses 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


The following securities were sold at 
auction on the 24th inst.: 


12% shares Pennsylvania Coal Co., 29 \, 

lj sbares Veland Hudson Canali Co., 157. 

1 share Ciinton Has! Ass. of N. Y.. di. 

1l shares Central New Jersey Land Improve- 
ment Co., and $40 Central New Jersey Land Im- 
provement Co., dividead scrip, 16. 

8 shares scnuyikiil Navigation oo certifi- 
cate, dated September 17th, 1850, — per share. 

10 shares National City Bank, 

30 shares Mechanics’ National Bank, 212. 

10 shares Park Fire Insurance Uo., 68 

$45,000 City of Houston, Texas, 6 per cent. 
Compromise bonds, due Jaly, 1918, interest Jan- 
nary one. July, at the Union Trust Co., N. Y,, 
1 

s0snares Oriental Bank. 2 54, 

12 shares St. Nicholas Bank, =. 

200 shares Maryiand voal Co. 

5 on e100, 701 New York Lite Eaicaes and Trust 

ae snares ; National Park Bank, $100 each. 550. 

Missouri, Kansas and Texas R. R.3 per 
cent. interim Trust Receipts, 78 

Wasatch and Jordan Val iley R. R.7 per 
ont, bonds, due 1904, November, 1880, coupons 


15. 
a Little Miami R. R., 
20 shares Mechanics’ and Tecdoes Bank, 281. 
30 shares New York, Providence and Boston 


3 shares Holland Trust Co. oy 26. 
60 shares Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., T506. 
2shares Standard Gas Light Co., preterre ’ 


87 

$00 Central R. R. of New Jersey 6 an cent. 
Convertible Debenture Wy scrip, 112%. 

25 shares Standard Gas Light Co.oft N.Y., 
commen, 45. 

100shares St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute 
R. R., common, 354. 
uk shares New York Produce Exchange Bank, 

The following facts in reference to the 
crops iri Kearney Co., Nebraska, speak 
for themselves, They are encouraging to 
the hopeful farmer, Ae rebuke the 
—— complainers. In 1889 Kearney 





had 41,872 acres. In 1889 wheat meas- 
ured an average of 15 bushels per acre, 
and weighed 54 pounds to.the bushel. In 
1890 it weighs 61 pounds to the bushel; 

and the price this season is double that of 
last year. In 1889 there were 53.618 acres 
of corn; in 1890, 50,660 acres, Last year 
it averaged 40 pusheis per acre; this year 
20. But this year the price has quadru- 
pled that of last year. In 1889 the acre- 
ave of cultivated land was 169,605, and in 
1890 it is 174,875, an increase of more 
than 5,000 acres. 

All sizes of coal have been advanced 
twenty-five cents a ton at Buffalo and fif- 
teen cents at Cnicago and other lake ports 
from October ist. It is expected that 
Eastern prices will be advanced fifteen to 
twenty-five cents. 

DIVIDENDS, 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company has declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters per cent., 
—— Oct, 20th. 

he Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
April 1st on the following bonds: 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of Cal. Ist. Mtge. 6 
r cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal., 5 per c>nt. 
Southern Pacitic Branch Ry. Co. ist Mtge. 
Northern Ry. Ist Mtge. 5s. 
Central Pacific R. R. Co. Land Bonds, 6 per 


cent. 
Central Pacific R. R. Oe Ist. Mtge. (San Joa- 
quin Branch), 6 pet, of 
Central Pacific R. x “Co. 5 per cent. Gold 
Bonds ot 1969. 
ws ie La. & Texas R. R. and 8. 8. Co. Ist 
tge 
N. Y., Texas & Mexican R.R. Co. Ist Mtge. 4, 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, -~ make ca- 


Letters 
of 


s 
Credit. 
accu hivctinet So Investment 
curities for customers. We Sa oupities, 


receive accounts of — 

Bankers, Cor Ym 

Firms and Individuals. = a favorable terms, and make 
coliection of drafts drawn abroad ou al! points in the 
United States ano Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United states on foreign countri 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT,ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Keal Estate Pay 
Better than almoxt any other 
class of investments. 


lia, t. Thomas, St. 
and the British West Indie 
also make collections an 
issue Commercial! and Tray- 
elling Credits, available in 
all parts of the world. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


FARMERS PLOW. Willamette 
Valley, (Salem its center). fertile acres. 
Grass alwavs green. Climate pron and winter a 





ges, Schools, Churches. Lands low-:riced, but rising. 
Farmers pouringin. -SerdiN 
oto for illus. pamphlet 

ARD OF TRADE, Salem, [State Capital] Ore. 


The Clark € Leonard Investment Co., 
inc 





oln. Nebraska 
WM. M. CLARK, Brosident J. W. McDONALD, 
Sec M. M. LEONARD, Treasurer 


CAPITAL, zon 000, 
We always have for sale first mortgage loan: 


guaree ee payment ofit interest an: —. 
ave for sale School District M Nunicipa and Geaue 
Bonds. Write us for particulars. 


THE PREFERRED STOCK 


OF THE 


5.F. PRINCE MARBLE CD. 


OF VERMONT 


pad A opeses to the blic in a few days. This 

pauy rechased the quarries i vy of 
the old estavlis hed concerns of D. L. Co 
and 8S. F. Prince & Co., of Dorset, Vt. Jana it will 
pav eongarvative. investois to apply tor prospect- 
uses and particulars to 


Lawrence S. Mott & Co., 


115 Broadway, N. Y- 
F. W. Prescott & Co., 
54 Devonsnire Street, Boston, Mass. 


First aa Pies Loans 5 & Servet. 
Fai raven gece Fairhaven. Pucet ae sae. 


Great N. pondence ine 
vited. pAMILTON REYNOLDS ington 











Rirheven Washi 
VAN LAW & GALLUP, 


Mortgages, Investment Securi Real Estate 
DENVER. a 


A TREAT FOR ARTISTS. 

THE varied beauty of the scenery along the majes- 
tic Hudson and through the lovely’ Mohawk Valley. 
touched by the suft autumnai tints, invests a journey 
Depson the a. LST Coneee’ with é peculiar charm to 











Co, had 38,246 acres of wheat; in 1800 she 


nilyeappalated Saulp. tor the Nore 


1 tl 
ae rs cent 
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7o PER ANNUM 


The Colorado Mining Investment Co. 


41 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
JAMES GILFILLAN, TREASURER 
(ex-Treasurer of U. 8.), 

Offers to investors shares in the MAY MAZEPPA 
silver mine. NOW PAYING, through this office, 
REGULAR MONTHLY DIVIDENDS of ONE PER 
CENT. ON ITS PAR VALUE. [his mine hasore in 
sightto pay dividends at this rate for years, while 

adding constantly to its surplus. 

Price, subject to advance without notice, 85 cents 
per snare. Par value $1, non-assessable. Corres- 
pondence invited. 


CKS PAYABLE T 
MAKE CHECKS FA ALFILLAN, TREASUKER, 


LAWRENCE 8, MOTT & CO. 
1156 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


PROMOTERS AND NEGOTIATORS 
Representatives of American and Foreign Capital, 
Organizers of stock companies. Large ard prosper- 
ous industries purcha Bonds issued on manufac- 

turing concerns. Best of refereuces. Agents in all 
the leading cities. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD, 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for ipiormation. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware re St., Kansas City, Mo. 


MORTGAGE LOANS, “COMMERCIAL PAPER 
ANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
make team for corporations and individual investors, 
bearing 4 per cent., 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. 
References : National Bank of Kansas City; First 
National Bank of New York: First National Bank 
of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 
FRANK N. CHICK, Preside: t 
HOWARD M. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
limited resources. Fortunes made by inv nore now. 
For any information address, GAMWELL 

WARNER, Investment Bankers, Fa: oo Wasa. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 

















Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
ber ay | 1 am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
THe IND«PeNDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
“a cana ‘on Antonio, Texas. 

EB. NDLER. RR. SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Ez 8 cA pameree me Murtgage Com- 
vany, of kdinburgh. Scotland. 


EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 


JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 


Cash Bargains a specialty. 
Currespondence invited. Refereuces furnished. 


J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
Office 1757 Champa St., Denver. Cole, 
Improved inside city reai estate a spe +5 
Private Sequences and business blocks ailt and 
rented or so! 
Capital enaes faithfully and with greatest care 
= — inside or unimproved outside ci.y prop- 


8% REAL ESTATE 9% 
LOANS 


made only on productive city and farm property. 
manees | security, perfect tithe, and prompt 
ayment of interest gerantecd. 
First Bred bank references. Addr 
A.A. WILLIA IS. 
105 East Main Street, Trinidad. Colorado. 


DENVER rareah 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
tots soeete® 5 = Key A fgets for paaneng. 
net nese ao 
THE HIG BKS &. BAILEY "INVEST. wT COMPANY 
Si.y Meuver, Cuiv. 

Retesonces: THe | InDePuNbENt, People’s Savings 

and Deposit Bank. Denve 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
GUARANTEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits 
Send postal asking for references and particulars 
C.E. RICHARDSON, 13 Palladio, Duluth, Mion 


in Pittsburg, Kan- 

— realty. Address 
W. GIFFORD, 

Pm Agent, 


PITTSBURG TUWN CO., Pittsburg, Kan. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land witbin five miles from 


the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than Jand the same aistance trom the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
very customer who has purchased Kea! Estate of us 
during the vast five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestwent. Manv who have new 4 seen the property 
pave madedn from three to fi years, 
Cd Lyd information furnished upon 100% 


appticat 
THE Cl CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 


NVER, C 



























STATESF WASHINGTON 


v FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


| 8%9%,10%. 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 












DENVER. | 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6,7, and 8 
per cent. pauper, and negotiate loans for non-residents. 
Hundreds bave made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us for opportunities. References: National 
ms mr of Denver. 
Wol-e, Webb and Chittenden Investment Company, 
o12 2 Lith St. 













CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 
Co. Land Bonds. 


OFFICE OF THE 
CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. CO., 


San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 4th, 1890. 

This company bas made arrangements to extend 
its land bonds maturing Oct. Ist, 189, so that the 
principal thereof shall become payable in ten years 
from that date, with interest meanwhile payable 
semi-annually April Ist and October Ist at 5 per cent. 
perannum. Principal and interest payable in gold 
coin of the United States. 

The right of bondholders to avail themselves of 
such extension has been reserved to such holders as 
prior to the 2%tn day of September, 1890, shall deposit 
their bonds for that purpose with Messrs. Speyer & 
Co., of New York, or with Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 7 
Lothbury, London, England. 

The extended bonds wil be stamped to show the 
extension, and new coupon sheets will be annexed 
representing future interest. The extension wiil be 
made without charge to bondholders. 

Copies of the extension agreement can be obtained 
at the company’s office and at the offices of the bank- 


ers above named. 
Cc. P. HUNTINGTON, 
Vice-President. 
PARTIES DEPOSITING THEIR BONDS 
WITH US ON OR BEFORE THE 26TH 
INST., WILL RECEIVE A BONUS OF $10 
ON EACH BOND OF $1.000. 


SPEYER & CO., 


MILLS BU ILDING. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPARY, 


SIOUX CITY IOWA. 


named associate? banks. to wit: The First 
National Bank, Ida Grove. lowa; the Danbury State 
Bank . Danbury. Iov a; the Battle Creek Savings Bank, 
Battle Creek. Iowa: the First Ute Bank, Jte, lowa: 
the German State Bank, Holstein, Iowa; the Bank of 
Cushing, Cushing, fore the Farmers’ State Bank, 
Emerson, Neb. It is fully guaranteed by this Com- 
pany and will net investors 7 percent. The best of ref- 
erences given. Correspondeuce soli ited. 





Wisi Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 
ASHINGTO Nines iicwettyuitce.,Seattie, Wash. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


AYS FROM 25 TO 190 PER CENT. 
The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing the manufacturing and: jobbing center of the 
Northwest. else TGAGE OAs, 6 per cent. 





7 per cent. 8 per cent., according to the class of 
property and ions on, First class Eastern and West- 
ern references. 


S.M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 


cun vest be invested” 
PLUS MUNEY permanently in 

Texas Stocks 
and Bonds. or f or for a short time in goud Leans on 
Stocks and Bonds or in National Dank Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. The only company dealing 
in such securities is Financial Securities Co., 
Dallas, Texas. Send for its investment bulletins, 
references and pamphlet on Texas Banking. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


First Mortgage | Loans. 


Highest sestimontale of standing. Thorough 


experience. mad sepes-et Dterest. Choice Wes rp 
investments, — 


JOHNSON, “MoLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 
Hastings. Neb. 














United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a paid 
| ga and is A. 41 A os guardian or 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may somele with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates. and 

women unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wi 

find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 

WILSON G. HUNT, WILLIAM LipBEy. 
CLINTON GILBERT, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANTEL D. LORD, EDWARD COOPER. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JAMES Low, CHARLES >. SMITH. 
Wa. WALTER _PaBLrs. WILLIAM KOCK &##¥LLER, 
D. WILLIS JA ALuX ANDER, E. ORR. 
JOHN A. STAWA “ WILLIAM A. MAcY. JB., 
ERASTUSCORNING Albany, WM. D. -LOAN«. 
JOHN HARS&N KHUavas, GUSTAV H. SUBWAB. 
ANSON PH&LPS STOK «#8, FRANK LTMAS. Brooklyn 
Geo. HENRY WARREN Gronee hk. VI \TOR. 
GORGE BLISs. WM. WaLbuny. ASTOR. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, uonteare 


LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


¢ 





** There is more money made from the increased 
value of real estate frum year to year, than in any 
one business.” 

OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS tc 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterpri-ing neighbors have 
chanted their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investme ts in CHOICE prop- 
rties in thriving. growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving protits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per 2nnum, surely they wou'd not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA Ke 
NEY,NEBRASKA, offers, notonlyasaplace 
of residence and business, but of Safe, Sound 


ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live ina community of 


12,000 souls, where good churches, bigh grade 

schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 

the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City W ater works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, vas, Telegraph, Teie- 
phone, etc., etc., at a 


igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam boat riding can be indulged 


in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Piains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual vilues higher Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make jadicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT. 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
Al EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 
“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 


uho will not stretch out his hand to take.”—DrR. 
Samci EL JOHNSON. 


4 SUNSET ROUTE” 


of Southern California, via New Orleans, 


THE SOUTHERN PACIF CU. 


Reaches Santa Barbara, Los Angeles 


comfortable, as well as the most interesting Route for the Tourist, 
* Commercial Traveler or Health Seeker. 


MEX 


TEXAS, 


CHINA, 


Forms the Great Trans-Continental Route from Europe or America to 


NEW & OLD MEXICO, 
CALIFORNIA, 


JAPAN, 
HAVANA AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping and Parlor Cars on all trains 
SD 


For full information as to Lands, Through Freight or 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


in connection with thee OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP COMPANY and the 
MORGAN'S LOUISIANA AND TEXAS RAILROAD AND STEAM- 
SHIP CO., HOUSTON AND TEXAS CENTRAL RAILWAY, 
<ICAN INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD, 


and all the Famous resorts 


and is the shortest and most 


ARIZONA, 


AUSTRALIA, 





























Orleans 


Rates, Maps and Descriptive Pamphlets, apply to 
E. HAWLEY, Ass’t Gen'l Traffic Manager, 


L. H. NutTine, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


343 Broadway, and 





A Choice 
of Routes by Rail or Steamer to New Orleans thence in Through 
Cars—New Orleans to City of Mexico; New 
cisco (through Los Angeles); New Orleans to Denver, Colorado. 

Ticket 


to San Fran- 


No.1 Battery Place, New YORK» 
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Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population oum- 

In 1888 its population 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 

jis a Railroad Center. 

jist Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 


Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THe NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Fulls, south ig 
Wa. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Gon: 


PIERRE. 


Phil. Armour, of Chicago, says: ** PIERRE will 
be the next tai city in the Missouri Valley.” Pop- 
ulation t ne year ago 2,500. 

A wonderfully fertile \ ent tributary, abundant 
coal within @ to & m 

The Capital of Sout ‘Dakota, pay in 1888 raised 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat and 20,000(00 bushels of 
corn. A State too, that in 1870 haa 6,000 population 
and to-day has ever One Thousand sunday- 


schoo! 

1E RRE isto beto South Dakota, what Omaha 
isto Nebeask a, Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Mich- 
a t ome + that is, the commercial and wholesale 
cente 


INVESTMENTS 


A few hundred dcllars invested here now, and 
allowed toremaina lew years, will both please you 
and surprise you. 

I guarantee any patron a profit of at least 8 per 
cent. peranuum. [shall be pleased to correspond 
with parties thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERRE, S. DAK. 
ReFERENCES—Rev. Dr.Wm.H. Blackburn, Presi- 
a of Presbyterian College, Pierre. 
ev. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansville, N. Y. 
Ri F. Pettigrew, U.S Senator from South Dakota. 
B. J. Templeton, Pres. National Bank of Commerce, 


MISSOURI TRUST CO., 


This company was organized in 1880 under the ex- 
cellent laws of Missouri Sentra fi Trust — 
a the only company in Central ee authorized 

act as Trustee an 
ras $200,000 
Loans on rea’ 
attention given to investing Church 
me: t Funds. Solicits correspondence with persons 
having estates to manage or money to invest. 
Write for particulars and references. 
87% 


LOANS 8% 


4 few prime Loans running 5 years. Securi 
ple. Interest and Principal promptly 
only to reliable and eaergetic men. 
scription and References. 


WILLIAM K. PALMER, 
Lock Be Box 79. Meade, Kansas. 


MRAYS HARBOR 


Washington. The Duluth of the Pacific Coast. 


RAILROAD TERMINUS of ‘>4uunt*zstem: 


through to Grays Harbor from the Walla Walla 
wheat fields. Rich tributory country, wheat, coal, 
wrest timber. Largest body of government land in 
Washington, subject to homestead, tributary. Two-fifths 
of all timber in Washington tributary; the future seat 
of great lumber manufacturing and other industries, 
THE BEST HARBOR ie"vq cure mites of 
18 square miles of 
anchorage, only 10 miles of towage; 350 miles nearer 
San Francisco and the worlds markets than Tacoma. 
Possessed of unparalleled natural resources, Grays 
Harbor and the Grays Harbor country offers great 
inducements to settlers, investors and business men* 
For complete particulars address 
GRAYS HARBOR COMPANY, - 
® Grays Harbor, Washington. 


@pPo) KANE FALLS a aoe 
P 

¢ city in the West; railroad centre 

Sede contre of a rich cultural, mineral 

and timber country; finest water power 

’ in the world; investments in real estate 
bring large returns. We will handle, loan or 
invest m =. non-residents. References: 


or Bank of Spokane Falls. Forfullinformation 
about this growin, i and coun address 
H. M. Williams & Alice Titon. Spokane alls, Wash, 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Condensed nr nana June tomy 1890, 


Ba 1 tal subscribed. 000 00 
a we (in cqe ). ,000 00 
an 





900 




















y am- 
paid “aia = 




















6 Per Cent. Debentures. 

6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 

41-2and 5 Per Cent, Certificates, ruuning 

hree months to two years. 

All Municipal, Railroad, Water and other 
first-class bon oe et Bites 


New York, 208 B eae... pogiens. 
Phila., 4th & Chestaut tt. | Berlin, 
Boston. 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City | Miscourt. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








[October 2, 1890. 








TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE aia a INVESTMENTS, 


AD, COLORADO. 
Con ter eof Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 foot 
front! stree me stores, t 
Sith basement. 1 lie: rr tenants, 
mon’ rental $275. 
time with 8 per cent in Title pertect. 


rty will double invaiuoin ‘a few years. 


UST 00 
Ossian BAST pantdee™ nisi ignan 000. 





tosds ‘Debentures issued by the Com y, sec by 

Mortgages held by tween, nterest pavaule 

at the Chemical N: | Bank, N York. Nec 

r securities offered investors. of rn 

aad W ro references ed desired. Cor- 
Vy yw pestee. Write for ON ESET, 


¥. A. SMITH. 45 Milk Street, Bosto 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C@,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Capital paid in, . . $1,000,000.00. 
Debentares, Short-time N. Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 
4 J.DEAN. ‘t Vice-Pres’ts, 
. 8. STREETER, 


8 Per Cent. Dividends, Free of Taxes, 


| Union 


NATIONAL | 


peu, Investment 
““_| Company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


OFA 
NATIONAL BANK 
m™ hee ee LAND, OREGON. 
bscribed by the Officers, Directors and 
Business en of Portiand. $50.00 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for circulars with full particulars. 
ON INVESTMENT CO. 








References: 
American National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of t thet United States and Can- 
ods. a you will ‘and all pot UL 





OM ‘ 
T, ithasa much es tributary coun 


fy insures 
Wr for reading 
invest, tell us how much, 


, with maps, etc. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., 


juluth, Minn. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 











MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Rarecutore, ete..can invest in these bonds. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of hight rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
iy - bY offered to the publi Cc. 
‘ers to 





Messrs. Hiram De & Son, New York City, 
Messra. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City. 
Geo. G. Williams, Esq., of the Chemical National 


Bank, New York City. 
F. D. Gra: ,, Esq. » ot the National Safe Deposit Com 
pany, Cc iieago. 11 
F. A. Smith 6q., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
mL, the Savings Banks and Investors "throughout 
Gerdenpendence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearne ey. Ne = 
br+ska, is a growing city in the West and will 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and i 
ver, owing to its large water power. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and twent 
uriles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 
to 12,000 populace in five years. Wor full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


THE SIOUX CITY LOAN AND INVERT: 


A SOMA CATTLE 


. We take from responsible 
armers six to nine months notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references g iven. Correspondence selicited. 


A GOOD PURCHASE. 


e 1.200 acres of land 12 miles northwest of 
Dulath t at siz peracre. We believe # will sell at $50 
per acre within two years. Good soil, with some pine 
and hard wood. 


MYERS & WHIPPLE, 
Duluth, Minn. 
“EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


REAL ESTATE, 


LES OMENS SECURITIES, 


spondence invi 


Have You Money to Invest? 

















to 100 per 
e 8 per cent. city paper for sale 





R. W. SPEER & CO., Denver, Colo. 





THE COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK 


OF KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 
pays & ver cent, interest on savings deposits. Correspondence solicited . 


DIVIDENDS. 


D&LAWARE Lacgawaga & WESTERN R.R. Ca.) 
Ww YORE, Sept. 26th, 1890. 


A DIVIDEND OF. One AND THREE-QUARTERS 
Per Cent. upon the Capital Stock of this com- 
pany will be paid Oct. 20th, 1890. 
Transfer books will close at 3 P.M. Oct. Ist and re- 
open Oct. 2ist, 189. FRED’K H, GIBBENS, Teas. 








OrF CE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
28 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING), 
eRe YorgE, pert. 26th, 1890. 
OUPONS DUE OCTOBER 1ST FROM THE FOL- 
owing bonds,wiil be paid on and after that date 
ic 


§ . R. Co. ot Cal. Ist Mtge. 6 per ct. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. 5 an 
Southern Pacific Branch Ry. &. lst Mtge. 6. 
Northern Ry. Mtge. 5s. 

Central Pacific . R. Co. Land Bonds 6 per cen‘ 
Central Pac. R. R. Co. ist Mtge. (San Josquin Be. 6. 





Central Pac. R. ; Go. - r cent. Gord Bo s of I 
Morgan’s La. & T x, | yo tge. 7. 
New York, Texas ry PAL. Co. ist Mtge, 4. 


TIMOTHY SWOPKINS, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New YORK, September 10th, 1899. 
DIVIDEND NO. 88. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upen the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending September 50,inst, 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
15th day of October next, to shareholders of record on 
the 20th day of September instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 20th, and reopened on the 
morning of October 9h next 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 











Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE season is nowin a somewhat ad- 
vanced stage, and a falling off in activity 
during the next few weeks may natu- 
rally be looked for in the dry goods trade. 
Buying this season has been on a more 
extensive scale than usual and prolonged 
beyond ordinary limits for transactions 
on a large scale, yet, so far, indications 
arenot in any way pronounced that the 
requirements of the South, Southwest 
and West are or have been nearly filled. 
This week Hebrew holidays have again 
been a disturbing element, but the condi- 
tions of weather and the money market 
have presented a favorable contrast with 
those prevaling last week. This has 
quite counterbalanced any falling off in 
the number of out-of-town traders, and 
as a result both commission houses and 
jobbers have satisfactory reports to make. 
Package buyers on the spot have operated 
with some freedom, and re-orders from the 
principal distributing points by mail 
and wire have reached goodly propor- 
tions. Stocks of staple and patterned 
cotton goods are well in hand and prices 
rule firm allround. Jobbers thus experi- 
ence continued difficulty in securing 
‘*round lots” from commission houses 
for ‘‘ drive” purposes, and, considering 
the time of the year, the week has been 
singularly free from this feature of a 
waning season. It is reported from Fall 
River that the agreement to hold print 
cloths for 3 5-16c. per yard for 64’s mini- 
mum has been signed by seven-eighths of 
the manufacturers, and that a further 
shut-down of one week during October 
has also been pretty generally decided 
upon, The influence of this resolve has 
not yet made itself felt in the print cloth 
market where sales are occasionally re- 
ported at 3 5-16c, per yard, less 4 per 
cent. for 64x64’s, 

COTTON GOODS, 


For staple cotton goods a steady demand 
has been experienced by agents at firm 
prices with an advancing tendency here 
and there noticeable. Brown sheetings 
and brown drills move in regular quanti- 
ties, but bleached shirtings have this week 
proved in irregular request fine makes 
being sluggish, while lower grades are fair- 
ly active. Spring and summer fabrics in 
prints and printed cotton dress goods 
continue in free request, both large jobbers 
and manufacturers booking liberal orders. 
Fine “wash” dress fabrics, such as 
zephyrs, dress ginghams, seersuckers, 
chambrays etc., move readily. ‘* Fast 
black” fancy cotton dress goods are still 
pronounced favorites, and leading makes 
have been so well sold that some manu- 
facturers have withdrawn samples. Fine 
white goods have been in good request 
right along, anda freer demand is notice- 
able for low and medium grades which 
have of late shown but little animation, 











ordered freely for future delivery, and the 
principal agents report that orders aver- 
age larger than at the corresponding 
time in former years. The following ad- 
vances in prices are reported. 

Wide Sheetings. Lancaster and Lowell 
10-4 brown and bleached sheetings ad- 
vanced one cent per yard. 
Cheviots.—Edinburgh 
vanced jc. per yard. 
Brown Drilis.—Ciifton K drills ad- 
vanced $c. per yard. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Business in soft wool and worsted dress 
goods has been mostly made up of re-or- 
ders, and the movement on account of 
back transactions; and under these cir- 
cumstances no new features are disclosed. 
Men’s wear woolens have moved irregu- 
larly, this department being peculiarly 
influenced by Hebrew holidays drawing 
wholesale clothiers largely out of the 
market. Spring woolens are reported well 
sold ahead in popular makes, and heavy 
woolens with stocks of moderate com- 
pass are firm in price. Heavy overcoat- 
ings were fairly distributed on account 
of new business, but miscellaneous wool- 
ens ruled quiet throughout. 


cheviots ad- 








READING NOTICES. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ON your next trip west try the New York Central’s 
North shore Limited, the elegant afteruoon train for 
Detroit — Opicage. Ba. fect rervice. Dining and 
buffet c op, bath-room and rer + ie 
Daily from ‘@rand Oe Central’ Station at 4:50 P.M.—Ad 








THE Missouri Trust Company, of Sedalia, Mo., have 
advertisers with THE INDEPENDENT 
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of THE IND&PENDENT the near 
funds to invest,and we advise them to send 
Missouri Company, of Sedalia, Mo., for their 
circulars, giving full partuculars of securities offered 
by L aod any information they may desire on the 
subject. 


THE LAST PERSONALLY - CONDUCTED 
AUTUMN TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD TO LURAY AND TO POINTS 
OF THE NEAR SOUTH. 


THE recreation and delight attending a trip during 


‘uture will have 
to the 





Grottoes of Sheuandoah, the Natural Bridge. the Bat- 
tiefield of oor and We becom the aoe ate mond and 
ashington. cons 7 last of the jeatses 
wilt leave New York, Thursd r %h, 200 
A.M., and Philadelphia, Broad treet Station, at 10; 
A.M., in a specia! train of parlor cars that will convey 
—- around the circuit. Every necessary traveling 
nse is included in ee rice of the ticket, which 
from New York, $50 from Philadelphia. 
* Tourist at and Ghaperon will 2 accompany the 
party throughout. 
For itineraries giving a full description of the 
ints visited and wl information, adaress w. 
Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, New York. 


> 


rd,Jr., T 
Adv. 





know where to ge 

fast Hosiery Co. eee o that their goods ‘are 

clean and free from acids and any properties injuri- 

ous to the fabric; thus — ey cuh guarantee their 
while the finish 


warran co! 
have retail stores in several cities, or they will 
Pelt ver goods direct by mail or express. 





A MAGNIFICENT HOTEL. 
Peapens ee THE INDEPENDENT from all sections 


of the Un’ tates who visit New York City, will 
have in future an added attraction for tion—a 
racti: one at that. There has recently fin- 
hed fth Avenue, occu the block between 
Fifty-eighth and F oe Streets, one of the most 
— ticent hetels it has ever been our pleasure to 
It is nine stories in high ving a court of 

ei pm feet in le ; it 1 absolutely fire-proof; 

intments are of the 7 


desct ption; the rooms are yl 
the second, <1 fourth fifth, sixt "and seventh 
stort a4 in suites, with th bath-room attached toeach 
one. is the new Plaza Hotel, so named from the 
fact that it es ‘taces ie plaza at the Fifth Avenue en- 
Trance to tral Park. No hotel in the ne city is more 
peat y eated. and we are sure that the Plaza 
otel will at once take the leadin, ition among 

all fot the very many excellent ty — 8 — city. % 
the American ani lan: 
propricwor bein: 

'e-long experience 
The rixth Avenue Elevated trains run within half a 
block of the hotel. 





NOT ONE, BUT THREE 
pertectiy a appointed “ Limited” trains leave Grand 
Jentral Station, 42d Street, each day, for Buffalo, 
N Fal! Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
. North west and bo 


= west. 
to be 





Spring hosiery and light underwear were 
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a and the W: 

Al desirable features known and a) 
found in the equipments of these 

t annoyances is assured.—. 
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October 2, 1890.] 








Wearein receipt of a letter from J. D. 
Larkin & Co., soap manufacturers, of 
Buffalo, N. ¥., who are rated in the com- 
mercial agencies as worth one hundred 
thousand dollars or more, saying that if 
any person who has purchased a box of 
their “Sweet Home’”’ soap (with premiums) 
is not perfectly satisfied in every way, they 
stand ready to refund the money paid, tak- 
ing goods away, making no charge for what 
has been used.— Adv. 

In addition to the above advertisement 
we wish to say that Messrs. J. D. Larkin & 
Co., have asked us to print an advertise- 
ment, which appears in our regular adver- 
tising columns, consisting of several letters 
received by them from persons who had or- 
dered and recieved their goods. They ex- 
press themselves as willing to refund the 
money paid tothem by any of our sub- 
scribers and make good any complaints. 


ss OF WS. 
THE above pottere ought not to be mysterious to the 





ad- 
vertising columns show appreciation of the fact by 
advertisers. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 
NEW YORK CENTKAL IRON WORKS COMPANY. 


W. B. DUNNING, Pres’t. O. J. C. ROSE, Vice-Prest. & 
Treas. E. N. SQUIRUS, Sec’y and Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Engine:, Boilers of all kinds and Mavhinery 
generally. 


GENEVA, N. Y., Sept. 27th, 1890. 
New YORK INDEPENDENT, 201 Broadway, New York, 


Gentlemen:—Through an advertisement placed in 
your paper some three years aco or more, we secured 
an order for two of vur No. 3 Dunning Patent Steam 
Heating Boilers, and tney were placed in the Anzlo 
Japanese College, at Tokyo, Japan. This order was 
traced directly to your pis r,as Prof. J. O. Spencer, 
Dean of the College, said he saw the advertisement 
therein and sought iuformation regarding them 
which we gave him and he thereby placed his order 
with us for them, after receiving the information he 
had asked for. We consiver the advertisement in 
your paper, under such circumstances paid us to 
place our advertisement with you. Hoping your 
other constituents may be as for.unate as we were, 
in their adverti~ements, we remain, 


ours truly, 
NEW YORK CENTKAL [RON WORKS CO., 
E. N. SQUIRES, Necretary and Manager. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE TO THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 


IT is the only Jine by which from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis you can reach the Pacific Coast. either 
via St. Paul or Minneapolis, via Denver, via Council 
Bluffs or Omaha, or via Kansas City or St. Joseph. 
Tickets via the Burlington Koute cana be obtained of 
any ticket agent of its own or connecting lines. 

A large, handsome Map of the United Statcs show- 
ing No’ th and South Dakotas, mounted and suitable 
tor office or home use and issued by the Burlington 
Route, will be furnished responsible parties free on 
opelica ion to P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 

. B.& Q. R.R., Chicago, Ill.—Aav. 


THE PASSENGER ROUTE TO THE 
WEST. 








oqutees® with elegant Wagner Palace Drawing Koom, 
Ss coping. Dining and Buffet cars. Tickets, sleeping 
car berth, etc., at 413, 7$5, 942, or | Broaoway,12 Park 
Piace,538 West 125tn Street. 158th Street, or Grand 
Central Stations, New York.—Adv. 


SCIENTIFIC CLOTHING. 





erritories Mr. *chaffer,the present 

resident of the company, a driving and capable 

usiness man, has just returned from Europe, where 
he has arra 8 for full and constant 
supplies of all the various articles manufactured un- 
der the Jaeger system. He is r- solved that, here- 
after, no one applying for these goods shall be turned 
away from their counters disappointed. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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cure. 
way perfectly satisfactory. Their prices are reasop- 
able, the goods are han’ o + nat 
can recommend them to our readers. 
— 








Celt, Sat, 
CLOTHS 


FOR 


AUTUMN WEAR. 
Ladies’ Cloths, Fancy & Self-Colored. 


Cheviots, Homespuns. 
White, Plain and Fancy Cloths and 
Cloakings 
For Children’s Wear. 
WOoOoLENs 


For Men’s Wear. 
English, Scotch & Irish Manufacture 


BLACK DRESS CLOTHS & DOESKINS. 
Proadovay KR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





Important Announcement! 


CARPETS. 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


We have now in stock our compiete assortment of 
FALL sTYLES in carpetings, including all the lead- 
ing makes, in exclus.ve designs, not to found else- 
where, consisting of Axministers, Wiltons, Ve!vets, 
ae and Tapestry Brussels and Extra Super In- 
grains. 

We call special attention to a new weave in 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 
which are reversible ng the effect of a y 
PRICES THE LOWEST IN THE CITY, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Our stock is now complete with all the new uphol- 
stery fabrics for furniture coverings and draperies, 
which we offer at uoprecedentedly low prices. 


CURTAINS. 


CHENILLE and LACE Curtains, all the Leadin 
meket, pu ABest HOLLAND WINDU 


. (A specialty.) 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces, our own upholstery, 
at popular prices. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 





SIXTH AVE.,13TH AND 14TH STS.,N Y¥ 





O’NEILL’S, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st St., New York City, 


IMPORTERS and RETAILERS 

















of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, and Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Wraps, Rich Mil- 
linery, Flowers and Feathers, Silks, Satins, Velvets, Gloves, Laces, Men’s Fur- 
nishings, House Furnishings, Upholstery, White Goods, Ribbons, Ladies’ and 


Misses’ Underwear, etc., etc. 


SPECIAL NOTIOE. We are now booking names for our Handsomely Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Fall and Winter Catalogue, which will be mailed free to 
any address. Send your name at once as the edition is limited. 








UPHOLSTERY 


Silk and Worsted Cur- 
tains, 
Artistic Portieres, 
Lace Curtains, 
Purniture Coverings, 
Wall Decorations, 
Window Shades, 
A special department. 


Purchasers will find our stock 
in all the above departments 
fully represented and at the 
lowest prices consistent with 
good quality and material. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St., 
New York. 





Fancy Silks. 


We are now offering in our 
Retail Silk Department,first 
floor, 500 pieces of Import- 
ed Fancy Black Silks, con- 
sisting of Royal and Satin 
Stripes, Brocatelles, Dam- 
asses, etc., in the Most Mod- 
ern Style of Designs at One- 
half their regular price. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St.. 
New York. 











Dry Goons StorE 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

AGENTS FOR THE JENNESS-MILLER 
PATTERNS, DIVIDED SKIRTS AND 
MODEL BODICE. 

THE JENNESS-MILLER QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Jollee 


Td ME ST vec Ide. 
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THE FOLLOWING LETTERS ARE 
merely samples of many others that are 
written in similar tone, any or all of which 
can be shown by J. D. Larkin & Co., soap 
makers of Buffalo, N. Y. 


ATHENS, GA,, Sept. 12th, 1890. 
Messrs. J. D. LARKIN & CO.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs:—Inclosed I hand you money order for 
$6.00 in payment of the box soup. My wife is much 
leased with the soap. Tne boraxine is excellent for 
oe purpose intended. Very truly. 
H. R. PALMER, 


East PITTSBURGH, PA., Sept. 13th, 1890. 

Messrs. J. D. LARKIN & Co., 

Gentlemen:—I received the box of soapand extras 

Thursday night and everything was in good shape, 

and was pleased at the contents. I have not been 

oy oe yet to examine the quality of the goods. 

ours respectfully, JACOB KENEKER, 

Torrence Sta. 





BALTIMORE, MD.. Sept. 11th, 1890. 
Messrs. J. D. LARKIN & CoO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs:—Yours to hand. I will remit to-day. 
though I don’t know anything aoout your soap, and 
as you have given me a discount | take it as though 
the soap is allright. Yours in haste, 

D. M. PRurtTT. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 12th, 1890. 
Messrs. J. D. LARKIN & Co. 

Gents:—inclosed please tind check for amonnt of 
our bill—$6.00—for amount please credit'me with. 
e are well pleased with o £2. Yours very 


ruly. . M. MOTILER. 
1083 No. Tenn Street. 


CANAJOBARIE ,N. Y., Sept. 2d, 1890. 
Messrs. J.D. LARKIN & Co. 

Inclosed piease find check tor $6.(0 in payment for 
the box “sweet Home” soap. We vere more than sat- 
isfied with our bargain.” Very respectfully 

Mrs, W. F. Coo 


NORTH UXBRIDGE, MASS8., Sept., 1890, 
J.D. LARKIN & Co. 

Gentlemen:—Yours ot the 10th inst, received. I have 
obtained the box of soap and,presents, and am much 
Pleased with them. Yours truly, 

5. J. BLANCHARD. 


CHICAGO, ILL,, Sept. 13th, 1890. 
Messrs. J. D. LARKIN & CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Since writing you yesterday the box of 
soap, the silver spoons and the other extras have 
been received and are very satisfactory. Inclosed 
tind a check for six dollars iu payment tor same. 
Yours truly, A. MITCHELL, 
1038 North Ciark Street. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10th, 1890, 
Messrs. J.D. LARKIN & CO,, BUFFALD, N, Y. 
Gents:—Your gooas were received this day andl 
mati! acheck in response. Yours truly, 
MARTIN MEYER, 
Residence, 3624 Grand Boulevard 


Boston, Sept. 12th, 18%. 
J.D. LARKIN & Co. 

Dear Sirs:—The box of soap with the other articles 
reached me on the 10th inst. Am highly pleased 
with them. My wife thinks the soap cannot veat- 
en, and willchezrfully recommend it to her triends 
and ail housekeepers. Yours respectrally, 

A. P. BROWN. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 13th, 1890. 
J.D. LARBIN & Co. 

Gents:— our box of soap, together with numerous 
other articles, as per adv., came to my house yester- 
day. I feel so well satisfied with it, notwithstanding 
we have not given the soap a trial, that | have already 
recommended it to two of my friends, and shall to 
others. I also inciose my check, which is further evi- 
dence of my confidence in the articles sent. 

Yours truly, 58. SNow. 


MINDEN, LA., Aug. 25th, 1890. 
MR. J. D. LARKIN & Co., BUFFALO, N, Y. 
Dear Svrs:—Inclosed tind $6 for one box of Sweet 
Home Soap, received July 26th. Will order another - 
boxinafewdays. Kespectfully, J.G. JONES. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 30th, 1690. 
J.D. LARKIN & Co, 

Gentlemen:—I received it to-day, and hasten to ac- 
knowledge its receipt. Inclosed please find check 
tur $6. Everything in box according to promise, and 
one box boraxine over. 

I remain very respectfully. E. GALVIN. 

P.8.—1 paid fifty cents freight on box Mammoth 
Sweet Home. E. G. 


ALBANY, N. Y¥., Aug. 8th, 1890. 
J. D. LARKIN & Co. 

Gents:- Your box came to hand in perfect order, and 
was all that you represent, and fully satistactory. 
Inclosed find check. Piease accept thanks. 

Respectfuily yours, J. H. LEONARD. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 23d, 1890. 
Messrs. J. D. LARKIN & Co. 

Dear Sirs:—I am more than pleased with the box of 
soap yousentme. Oneglance at contents was suffi- 
cient for me of — honorable dexlings. 

Respectfully, Mrs. JOHN H. CROOKS. 


NEW YoRK, Sept. 22d, 1890. 
Messrs. J. D. LARKIN & Co. 

Gentlemen:—Your box of soap, with premiums, 
came this P.M. They seem to me abundant and gocd, 
The silver does not seem to be quite sterling; but we 
are not looking tur the “earth,” 1n a $6transaction. 

Yours truly, R. T. B. EASTON. 


ALLEGHENY, PA., Sept. 2th, 1890. 
Mr. J. D, LARKIN & Co. 
Gents:—Sweet Home Box received, and contents are 
all that ya represented it to be. 
ours truly, THOS. HIPWELL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,., Sept. 16th, 1890. 
J.D. LARKIN & Co. 

Gents:—I received the box of soap lust week. I think 
everything 1s as you said, including tne German sil- 
ver spoons as | lostthe the paper stating what the 
box was to contain. I did look it up; think, however, 
itis O. K. Inclosed, find check for $ti.00. 

Respectfuily H, E. LADD, 

181 Oak Grove St. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Sept. 16th, 1890. 
MEssRS8. J. D. LARKIN & UO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs:—Inciosed, please find check for $6.00 in 
payment for box of soup and contents. The whole 
collection gives very good satistaction. uy wife says 
by following the direction for washing clothes, the 
work becomes much easier. 

Yours truly, F, TEUPE. 


DeTRoOTT, MICH., Sept. 18th, 1890. 
J.D. LARKIN & CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—Inclosed find N. Y. Bft. for $6.00. In 
full payment of * Mammoth Sweet Home Box of Fam- 
ity Soap and Extras.” The soap gives good satisfac- 
tion and the premiums are all you claim. 

Yours truly, Mrs. H.G. HOLMES. 

181 St. Aubin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 16th, 1890. 
J.D. LARKIN & CO., BUFFALO, N. V._ 

Dear Sirs:—The box * Sweet Home” Soap shipped us 
arrived all right, and we think it is the best we have 
ever used, being much better than the “ Welcome 
Doap’’ made in our city. : 

* Your Sweet Home Soap beats all others every time!” 

We have recommended it to our frsends, and think 
we shall be able to send orders for several boxes. The 
toilet soap is superb, and on the whole we are very 
much pleased. Very truly yours, 

ADOLPHUS OSBORN, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 15th, 1890. 
J.D. LARKIN & Co. hm 
Gentiemen:—Inclosed please find United States Ex- 
press Money Order for $6.00 to pay for one box of 
sweet Home Soap. 
We cannot but express our entire satisfaction at the 
quality of the goods. 
Please acknowledge receipt. 
Most respectfully, E. C. SMITH. 
2520 Clinton Ave. 
The publisher of THz INDEPENDENT has the origi- 
nals of these letters on file to show toany party inter- 
ested.—Advertisement. 





A-CORN SALVE xo'rcison 


REMOVES THE TOEFYCORN EVERY TIME. 
“after it my feet are in a better condition than 
have been for a d 
wiped RS’ E. A. COLLINS, 












Havana, Ill. 
BOLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 16 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT OHEMIOAL O0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 

“gtrond Bla Petre an Ca blbete Chases bisats, ote 
— COMPLETE OUTFITS. F 

Engravers’ Machinists’ 





& Spruce Street, New York: 
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Jusurauce. 


THE FOUNDATION OF BUILDING 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


I INCLOSE folder of the National Matual 
Building and Loan Association of yourcity. 
No doubt you are familiar with the concern 
—as they seem to be your near neighbors. 

I don’t remember to have seen comments 
in your paper on this Association, so take a 
subscriber’s liberty of asking fora line or 
two of your opinion, either by mail orin 
columas of paper, as to reliability, sound- 
ness, ctc. It If engage as their organizing 
agent for a year or so, and build up cheir 
work in this section, is it probable the te- 
maioder of life would have to be spent in 
apologizing for the effort? 

Your brief opinion, as above, will greatly 
oblige. 


Sabscripiions to the National Mutual 
Building and Loan Association cf New 
York may be for not less than five shares, 
nor more than three hundréi. Each 
share is to pay an entrance fee of $1; 
thenceforward the holder is to pay eixty 
cents per share per month until the ac- 
cumulations on the share, together with 
its proportion of the interest, premiums, 
fines, forfeitures and other profits occur- 
ring to the Loan Fand, equals $100, when 
the holder may surrender his share cer- 
tificate and receive its face value. To 
the member who wants a loan wherewith 
to buy or build a house, the operation is 
estimated to be thus, on a loan of $1,000, 
obtained after three years of member- 
ship, and estimating the time of maturity 
at eight years: 


Entrance fee (10 shares at $1 each)........ . $10 
Monthly dues, $6 per month for9 months. 576 
Monthiy interest, $5 per month for 60 
months.. ditbuWebes’ sede dasede 500 
Monthly premium, _ per month tor ‘@ 
months. . vitedbinde ee a 
Total cost to borrower, except nominal 
cost of examination and appraisement. 1,186 
AERO WATTS WOE. 00650 6 cevescececiccces 1,000 
Actual cost to member for use of $1,000 
SII, «5 cocncensdcaneareneucsadewie’ 186 


This is a cost of $37. 20 | per year, not 
quite 4 per cent,; the member secures 
the loan, and repaysit in installments, his 
shares and the loan extinguishing each 
other. If the loan is obtained at once, in- 
stead of after three years of membership, 
the estimate given is that the cost of the 
oan is $546, or $68.25 per year, or a little 
over 6 per cent. These interest rates, 
however, are obviously not quite accu- 
rately figured, because the pay ments are 
monthly instead of annually or semi- 
annually and because (in the first case) 
payments have been made for three years 
prior to the loan, 
As tothe probable term of maturity, the 
circular says: 


“The time of maturity cannot be fixed 
with absolute certainty, as the number of 
fines, forfeitures, and withdrawals vary 
from yearto year. The experience of Build- 
ing and Loan Associations, whicn have been 
entirely local in their operations, has proved 
that shares mature between seven and 
twelve years. With the extended field of 
operations of this Association, and 
its opportunities for first-class invest. 
ments in all parts of the United States 
at a fixed rate of interest and premium on 
all loans, it is estimated that our shares will 
Mature ia about eight years.” 

Supposing this 1s realized, the operation, 
to the member who takes no loan, will 
be that in eight years he will bave paid in 
a total of $586 and be enutied to cash his 
certificate tur its face, $1,000—an excel- 
lent result, certainly, if it 18 attained. 

We omit some particulars not fully es- 
sential. This is the yist of the plan,w hich 
is maioly that upon which building asso- 
ciations have been conducted, The plan 
is workable,and the operations of such 
societies, at their best, are most useful; 
this has been proven most fully. We see 
nothing far out of joint in the details of 
the plan presented ia this particular cir- 
culir, and the names used are good and 
respectable. Nevertheless—altho we do 
not know what remainder of life our in- 
quiring friend probaoly has, nor how 
tender his conscience is, tor how well- 
developed his caution—we advise him to 
content himself with bis hfe insurance 
agency and let this business alone. He 
will naturally ask why,so we must be 
frank about it. We object to this scheme 
because it is a ‘* National” one; it is... 
‘‘of New York”—let it stay in New 
York. As Secretary and General Mana- 
ger, and also as the person who has 
copyrighted the circular, and presumably 
its autecr, we find the name of George 
R. rere in Presioent of the Bank of 
Campbell, N, Y. Who manages this 





bank, and how many heads and hands 
has Mr, Campbell, that from a little town 
in Steuben County be can direct the affairs 


of a concern like this all over the coun- | 


try? The concluding sentence of the 
extract above from the circular, thought- 
fully read, 1s suggestive of the difficulty, 
if not the positive impossibility of suc- 
cessfully operating a building association 
all over the country. 

On the contrary, we earnestly restate 
our propositicn that the success and use- 
fulness cf builoing loan associations have 
been not merely incidental to, but because 
of, their baving been neighborhood asso- 
ciations. The conditions which make 
them peculiar and succesful grow out of 
this neighborhood and limited character. 
There is no necessity whatever for spread- 
ing atv one ass--ciation over a broad field, 
for there is nothing in tbe principle of 
them which requires breadth for a secure 
basis as insurance does. They b+gan as 
local and close; they should remain 80. 
When they are made “ National,” with 
branches and large expences, and go or- 
ganizing and putting out scoop-nets 
for funds everywhere, donger begins. 
We do not say that no such general 
scheme can succeed; but we predict that 
the outcome will be wide- spread disaster, 
and we warn ail whom we can reach to 
keep aloof. In this one matter, keep your 
money at bome, 


AN OFFERED DILEMMA. 


A PINK leaflet of the Northwestern Ma- 
sonic Aid Association, of Chicago, is be- 
fore us, with the following marginal in- 
dorsement by the sender, whom we will 
not regard as anonymous, inasmuch as 
the accompanying letter containing his 
name has doubtless been lost or mislaid: 

‘Here is an assessment company sixteen 
years old, more- prosperous than ever. 
Woy, if your theories are correct? 

**Please comment on this remarkable re- 
sult.” 

Before we can comply with this re- 
quest we must correct a misuse of words 
by ourcritic. The word ‘‘theory” is defined 
to be: ‘‘a doctrine, or scheme of thinge, 
which terminates in speculation or con- 
templation, without a view to practice; 
hypothesis; speculation.” No theories, 
correct or incorrect, have been advanced 
by THE INDEPENDENT as to the feasibility 
of carrying out the promises of assess- 
ment societies; on the contrary, it has 
distinctly founded all it has said upon, 
and has limited 1ts statements by, a cer- 
tain arrangement of numbers known as 
elementary arithmetic, an important 
component part of which is called the 
multiplication table, and begins 2x2—4. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not the author of 
this table, but entercains the highest re- 
spect for it, and insists that no financial 
scheme whatever can conflict with it and 
escape being broken. The “theories,” 
our critic will distinctly observe, are all 
on the other side of this subject. 

Moreover, nothing has been said in 
these columns which is inconsistent with 
the existence of an assessment society for 
a considerable term of years; hence, no 
dilemma is presented to us by citing a 
case of apparent (or, if you prefer, of 
real) prosperity during such a term, and 
this is especially true of Masonic and 
similar organizations, because they pos- 
sess a cohesion beyond what a purely in- 
surance socicty can have. Attempts to 
put us in a corner by citing such casts are 
as ineffectual as the statements (once fre- 
quent, but 1m recent years very rare) that 
the writer has been insured for a term of 
years in such and such a society, at acost 
of only some trifle. The question, What 
are you going to do with this? would be 
discomfiting if the case raised an issue; 
but it does not, because we have never de- 
nied that temporary insurance on life can 
be furnished at a low price, simply be- 
cause the cost of it is low. The whole 
matter turns on the vital but continu- 
ally overlooked fact that between tem- 
porary life insurance and life insurance 
for the whole of life is a guif as wide as 
between the two poles of the earth. 

The pink leaflet exhibits as a ‘‘pyramid 
of strength” its record of membership, 
which has more than doubled in the last 
five years; the socicty is still growing. 
We do not care to analyze its condition 
particularly, and are willing to admit that 
it is **‘ more prosperous than ever.” But 
we notice that $4 014 is reported as re- 
ceived for interest in 1889, which is only 

1.28 per cent. on the $312,514 mean assets; 
in 1888, the interest reported is $3,356, or 











1.40 per cent. The plea that the fands 
are disbursed about as soon as received 
hardly avails, because $150,000 to $200,000 
cash on hand ought to be earning some 
interest, even for a very short time; 
moreover, the ‘‘ stocks and bonds owned 
absolutely by the company,” stated at 
— valne, are reported at $161,469 for 

$103,818 for 1888, ana $53,050 
— ‘1887, In what securities are the 
funds of this society invested so that 
they earned barely three per cent. 
in 1888 and less than tro and a quarter 
per cent in 1889? In 1889, all the cash be- 
yond a coupie of hunareds is reported as 
‘tin bank”; in 1888. it is reported “in 
hands of treasurer”; iv 1887, it isin bank, 
and purchase sof bonds appear for the first 
time; in 1886, againin the hands of treas- 
urer. We do not wish to intimate that 
the treasurer may not be indifferent to 
the value of interest on his own account, 
but there is alack of management, as far 
as the reported statements show, which 
ought to have attention. 

The leaflet informs us that the average 
cost of insurance in 1888 and 1889 was 
$7.20 per $1 000 to members aged 21 to 30, 
$8 55 to those for 81 to 40, and $10.35 to 
tnose of 41 to 48, Thisis another ‘“‘remark- 
able result,” of course. Our comment is 
tbat if this or any other body of men can 
continue permanently, or through the 
natural term of human life, paying out 
$1 000 apiece to members, none of whom 
can possibly, upon the basis of these fig- 
ures, put m more than half of it, sucha 
*resulv” will prove that arithmetic is a 
barren “theory.” There is, of course, a 
way in which this might be done—leta 
large enougn proportion of the member- 
ship drop out by lapse, after paying their 
shares for vears, and let a large enough 
increment of new members be procured. 
Keep up such a process as this, and the 
scheme will last while the world lasts; 
evidently, all the Iron Hall class of 
schemes are feasible, upon the same con- 
ditions. Can such conditiors be realized? 
Tnose who imagine so can wait and see, 


INTEREST THAT WORKS BACK- 
WARD. 


WE have already given considerable 
space to original extracts from the ex- 
planations of their wonderful financial 
works put forth by ‘ benefit” and “‘ en- 
dowment” societies; but there is one so 
truly original, and capable of being so 
briefly presented, that we cannot resist 
the temptation to eketch it. The Su- 
preme Lodge of the Order of Aizis, of the 
town of Lynn, one of the brood hatched 
out by the legislation of Massachusetts, 


and eighteen months old, prints a page 
called the Record, and therein under- 
takes to show ‘ ‘How we Can Pay $1,000 
in Seven Years at as Small Cost to Mem- 
bers as Old Line Insurance Companies 
Do.” For comparison, this paper takes a 
$1,000 ten-year endowment in the Altna 
Life at age forty, premium $97 43, and 
out of the total $974.30 makes deduc- 
tions for commissions. dividends, and re- 
serve, leaving net $267 66 as ‘* actual cost 
of $1,000.” We canno: see how the Alina, 
after taking in $974.30 could pay back 
$1,000 (even if it had no expenses) and 
could then have $200 left as * accumu- 
lation or profit they still hold after paying 
you”; but perhaps the Alzis can do 
tbat, and for the present purpose we are 
not concerned about the correctness of 
these figures about the AUina—let it be 
granted that they are entirely correct, if 
you please. The funny part is “‘ the in- 
ference from this,’ which is said to be 
“plain.” It is that “ifthe AStna Life 
Insurance Company can pay $1,000 in ten 
years, at acost of $267.66, we can pay it 
in seven years for $215 or less, the differ- 
ence being the interest for three years 
only.” Let us assume that the tna 
undertakes to do just that, is able to do 
it, and isdoing it all the time; the Aizis 
man says that if the Altna can get on 
with $267, and interest for ten years, 
* we” can do with $215 and interest for 
seven years! He has gotten it into bis 
head that he is going to save, instead of 
lose, interest during the three years’ dif- 
ference in term. He may be a twin 
brother of the man who was not willing 
to work for so small a share of the 
crops as one-third, but would be quite 
satisfied to receive one fourth. 

With this «xplanation sbould go his 





INSURANCE. 


1851, THE 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Everv pvolicy-holder a stock pastes and entitled to 
participate in distributions of su 

The Mass. pon-forterture applien 0 all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever betore offer- 
Examine its merits before insuriag your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
TOHN A. HALT, Secretary. 


The PH@ENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO’S 
YeEar_y RenEwaABte policy is a 











promise to pay by a corporation 
of over ten millions °f 
assets. You buy it at a fixed 
price the first year and at cost 
thereafier. What could be safer, 
or safe and cheaper? 

It gives pare insurance. There 
is no reserve, no investment, no. 
speculation. It is safe insurance. 
Passing the hat and relying on 
new blood do not make safe in- 
surance. We make you pay us 
in advance, and if we never is- 
sued another policy we could 
It 
It is sold at 
Policy-holders own the 


pay every claim when due. 
is cheap insurance. 
cost. 
company, and unused premiums 
are returned to them. 

No policy can be safer. 

No safe policy can be cheaper. 

Our Lire Enpowment’ and 
Annuity policy (copyrighted) 
quarantees results as allur- 
ing as Tontine estimates. 

We also write all ordinary 
forms of Life and Endowment 
insurance. 

Hartrorp, Conn. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890........... S6E 4, 748.29. 
This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which 'osses are payable in L “war at the Bank- 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & C: 


W. IRVING COMES. President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO. 
Incorporated May, 1851. 
Capital, $200,000. 
HOME OFFICE, 

20 Market Square, 
Providence, R. I 


WM. T. BARTON, President, 
WM. P. GOODWIN, Secretary. 
This Company issues Safety Fund Policies. 














explanation of the reason why, if assess 

ment societies are safe and cbarge 
enough, the Old Liners are able to collect 
more out of the public. Some doubier 
may put this question asa test, and the 
answer shouid not be Jacking. It is 
that the members of regular companies 
are rich and 1nd:fferent men who baven’t 
time to notice what they pay. They are 
“the affinent. and wealthy who carry 
huudreds of thousands of dollars and pay 
but opcea year or Jess often, aud are not 
critical as to what they pay. They haven’ ¢ 
time to be ‘boihered with assessments,’ 

if 16 would save tnem fi'ty per cent. No, 
each class of insuiance has its own patrons, 
who patronize it according to their vwn 





purses and needs,”’ 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 

ifberal com pensation will be given. Address 
HENRY R&R, *TOKES, aan 


JACOB :.. HALSEY. Vice-President. 
H_Y. Ah EMPLK, 24 Vice a een, 
ry, 








K, S 
SCLIN Ht. Gir rin, JR., Asst. Secretary, 
E. L. STABLER, Actuary. 


October 2, 1890.] 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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The 30th 
Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,300 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,010,606. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Socie.y’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 
7 ontine 


Policy is a szmfle 
promsse to pay, and 
has ”o conditions on 


the back. 


The Societyalsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invesr- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
Cxtu 72k, 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B, Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest- 











STEAL 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 
Cash Capital.......... ......%.. 81,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

DS Wend csehsigescc cess bce 
Enis <0 poses oavesessccas 1,471,703 89 
oe _— wedis.. 2,471,703 89 
Gross Assets.. -- 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A D. 
E. LANNING., Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Biooktyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

J.J. McDonuid, Manaeer Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


2,746,070 02 





ae (Mass, Standard)..... $855.803 46 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy and 
teed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


Kew YORK QFEUBLAe Ease. 








Reserve “7 reinsurance and all 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOtAbw Ae Eh manne 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Confoi mity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


,000 00 
ther ee 


MRHY. psoas ” 





January, 1889. . - 1,386,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums....... ~ $5,502,764 x 
Premiums marked off from Ist oe 
1889, to 3lst December, 1889. , . $4,144,963 13 
Losses paid during the same 
DCTION. ....ccccccccccccccccces $2,553,606 44 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,987 75 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 L0 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at... ..ceccccccceesssssesecerers 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,900 24 
Cash in Bank.......cccce seccccscsees sovesess 271,8:1 00 
AMOUNLE, ....ccccece+scoveees $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The ding certifi of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next. from which date ail interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1869, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JHAS. RI 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





$136,401,328 02 





Increase in Assets, ® e ° e e ° > $10,319,174 46 
NaS SS 
pts, Se sie ee 4 4 4. $81119,019 68 

year, . . . . . . . P 
Paid ee . . . . . 7 . e $15, pos ‘. 

Increase uring year, - . 7 e . 

Risks ass , DANE | he}, anisceeginnt aie ta #151,008,483 37 
year, e . . 7 © . 
Risks in force, . . +. + + «+ « «© « « $565,949,933 92 

Incre during year, . e . e . . $83,824. 749 66 

Policies in force, e ° e ° ° ° ° e tt 

Pollen writin i888 cre Punt ee Cee, * 44.577 

Increase over 1888, . a 4 ° ° F P 11,971 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and a > & re 
United States Bonds and 


Trust 
Interest accrued, Premiums 


" at ’ interest, ° 6 


- $69,361,913 13 

- $50,323,469 81 
. $9,845,500 00 
$2,988,632 79 
$3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 


and in transit, etc, 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





' have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditors, 





From tae Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Year, Outstanding Assets. Surplus. 

1884. . 681,420...... $351, 789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......$4,'748,771 
1885... 46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886. . 56,832,719....... 809,203...... 114,181, 063 24...... 5,643,568 
1887..... 69,457,468....... 427,628,983. ..... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888... .. 108,214,261....... 482,125,184. ..... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483...... - 565,949,984,..... 136,401,328 02...... 9,657,248 


New eae, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samvue. E. Sprovutys, 
Lucius RoBInson, 
Samvuet D, Bascock, 
Georce S. Cor, 
Richarp A, McCurpy, 
amcs C. HOLDEN, 

ERMANN C. von Post, 
ALexanver H., Rice, 
Lewis May, 


Outver Harriman, 
Henry W. Situ, 
RosBert OLYPHANT, 
Gerorce F, Baker, 
os, THOMPSON, 
UDLEY OLCOTT, 
FrepERIC CROMWELL, 
utren T. Davizs, 
OBERT SEWELL, 





ROBERT A, GRANNISS, < 


iSAAC F, LLOYD, ed Vice-President, 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


S. Van RENSSELAER CrvuGer, 
Cuaries R. HENDERSON, 
GrorGce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxuam, 

« Hopart Herrick, 

mu. P. Dixon, 
Rosert A. GRanniss, 
Nicuotas C. Mittex, 
Henry H. Rocers, 


no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
'HEODORE MorForD, 
WiiuiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums, 
Wiiuiam D. WasHBURN, 
Stuyvesant Fisn, 
AuGustus Py) UILLIARD 
Cuaries E, Mitier, 

| James W, Hustep, 


Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jx., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, 


VILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 


CHARLES Bb, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Castuer. 
Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Menicat Diresctors 


GUSTAVUS 8S WINSTON MJ 


WALTER R, GILEYTITR Mir Kk. 


1. MARSH, M.D 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
SETS, D SSS. .. 
ETABILiTies ny 18S: STP8S 398 #3 
~~ $2,436 436,189 73 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate 
| einions are paid upon all 


_usen Cash 
eae poltey has o tnderend thereon the cash surren- 
der an “cP insurance values to which the in- 
is putiti aA — Massachusetts Statute. 
“Pomeblet rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WH. B. TURNER, Asst. See 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 





Vnesatesisbte Boticles: 

spepusestats e Policies. 
efinite C 

Imme fate "Settlement 
of Claims. 





2! Courtiandt st. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Heme Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUAL KIFE 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


subscriber of Tot INDEPENDENT who 
wou And une like to have ———- J of ee paper 
oon to a friend can be es by send- 

postal card. tbe 2 6 nami dress 
to Srhiioh he would would like the paper sent. 








| 
| 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


OEP: i BURFORD, President. 
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Old and Young. 
A 8ONG OF THE MULBERRY TREE. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


My head in the shade, my feet in the sun— 
Heigh-ho for the mulberry tree! 
Little care 1 how the world jogs on, 
Heigh-ho for the mulberry tree! 
Beggar and scholar, low and high, 
Merry and mad, they all go by— 
Heigh-ho for the mulberry tree! 


The sun on my finger burns like a kiss— 
Heigh-ho for the mulberry tree! 
Where is the cushion soft as this? 
Heigh-ho for the mulberry tree! 
Nuts for the squirrel, sweets for the bee, 
Surely Heaven means well toward me— 
Heigh-ho for the mulberry tree! 


The old kind earth, the mother of men— 
Heigh-ho for the mulberry tree! 
Breathes her secrets into my ken, 
Heigh-ho for the mulberry tree! 
Wealth like hers to the soul is sent— 
Shoreless, measureless, sweet content 
Heigh-ho for the mulberry tree! 
NorraamPTon, Mass. 





AFLOAT IN A CRYSTAL PALACE. 





BY EDMUND COLLINS. 





AMONG the stories of adventure heard 
everywhere in the North, and which the 
fisher-folk ou winters’ nights love to tell 
or hear when the fire burns bright and 
the storm howls outside, not one has at- 
tracted me so much as this which came 
to my ears from a resident of the tempest- 
beaten island of Anticosti. My informant 
vouches for its accuracy. : 

It appears that Arthur Haversham, a 
youth of about nineteen, and full of spirit 
and a love of adventure, left Oxford to 
make a tour of the world, taking with him 
a servant, Sam Morris by name. He was 
in some doubt at the first about the di- 
rection of his wanderings, but decided to 
bathe himself in the tempests of Anticosti. 
This island lies in the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, and is beaten by fierce storms 
nearly all the year. Its shores are thickly 
strewn with the planks, spars and ribs of 
ships, and its fringe of coast is the ceme- 
tery of over a thousand seamen. 

When Arthur reached the Quebec coast 
it was early in March, and heavy gales 
blew in the Gulf; so he found it difficult 
to hire a boat to take himself and his ser- 
vant to the stormy island. They were at 
last successfal, and without any adven- 
ture landed in a bleak cove. A few fish- 
ermen with their families brave it out on 
the island through tke winter, and with 
one of the most comfortable of these 
Arthur and Sam took up their abode, 
Some days it was too stormy to walk out- 
side, but when the wind fell the two trav- 
elers set out for the plains to shoot such 
birds and animais as could survive the 
season. In this way was the time spent 
till the first of May arrived. Then the 
weather grew mild, the mountains of 
snow began t» melt rapidly, and some- 
times great masses of fog, spanning the 
sky from south to west, rolled in from the 
ocean, shutting nearly all the light out of 
the sky and smothering the hills and 
plains. In this dense fog the rock ptar- 
migan was in his glory; he found the 
loftiest hills by instinct, and crowed loud 
enough to be heard a mile. Here was 
Arthur’s greatest sport. 

There is a peculiarity about the fogs on 
this island which I wish to explain, be- 
cause it bears upon the story. It does 
not scud and run low as it does on Lab- 
rador and in Newfoundland, but gener- 
erally moves landward in a vast, high 
body, its front resembling the face of a 
perpendicular mountain. In calm it 
hangs in the air like a mighty cloud, and 
you may step from a piece of heath red 
with the sun into a bank of fog nearly 
dark as the night. 

In the midst of this reign of calm, 
fog and storm, a great ice-floe, more than 
a hundred miles square, was gradually 
moving southward, One morning the 
fishermen of Anticosti saw it and knew 
that it would soon hold the island in its 
chill, rigid embrace. Arthur looked at 
the great white invader with much dis- 


appointment, for he was making ready 


————— 





to leave for the mainland the. first fair 
wind. But this great floe might shut 
him in for five or six weeks, He scaled 
a hill with Sam to look at it. The pros- 
pect was gloomy enough; it seemed to 
fill allthe ocean. A dozen or so of great 
bergs rose here and there through the 
field, and their crests and pinnacles quiv- 
ered in golden flame. In a day or two it 
was upon the land, and no longer could a 
sound or even asigh of the sea be heard. 
The mighty ocean had found a master 
which could quell it! 





One day soon afterward Arthur and 
Sam went farther away from their abode 
than usual, and the sun was not more 
than half-an-hour high while they were 
yet about four miles from home. A 
covey of duck flew up from a half-open 
pond and whirred across the bare, brown 
peatlands. Sam, who had obtained per- 
mission to shoot, followed the birds, say- 
ing he would join his master presently. 
But it was some time after dark before 
he did come up with him, for a great mass 
of fog had rolled over the land, and it 
was only by constant whistling that the 
two were enabled to come together. 

Bat dark as it was, Arthur saw by the 
pallor of his servant's face that something 
unusual had happened. The man seemed 
unable to speak for excitement. 

**What is it, Sam?” 

“Why, sir, just as it came dark I was 
turning a small clump of bushes, making 
out across the marshes to overtake you, 
when what should I see right before me 
but an old man with long, white hair, 
another middle-aged man, and a young 
lady, and a boy who looked like her 
brother,” 

**Well, what of that? Some of the 
tisher-folk, I suppose.” 

‘Oh! no, sir; they were not fisher-folk, 
They were gentle people, except the one 
who I know was a servant.” 

**If that be so, then these people must 
be residents of the island. It is strange, 
tho, that we should not have heard of 
them. What is your idea about it, 
Sam? There now, no ghosts or anything 
of that sort.” 

‘Oh! I don’t think them ghosts; but 
there they were, and they are now not 
more than half a mile away making for 
the sea.” 

‘*Why didn’t you speak to them? It 
would have been quite proper under such 
strange circumstances,” 

**T would have spoken, sir, but the old 
man turned hastily and disappeared in 
the fog, and the others followed him. 
It seemed as if they wanted to escape 
me,” 

Then the two indulged in all sorts of 
conjectures, but no guess seemed satis- 
factory. Nor could the coast people make 
any explanation; they only knew that no 
one answering to the description given 
by Sam of each member of the mysteri- 
ous party lived on Anticosti. Nor could 
they have belonged to any ship, for the 
ice surrounded the entire front of the 
island, and no ship could get within 
leagues of the coast. So Arthur had to 
curb his curiosity and see what the future 
would show. 

A few days after the apparition the 
two travelers, toward sunset, were walk- 
ing leisurely homeward, A vast mass of 
fog hung inv the sky, the face of it re- 
sembling the side of an upright cliff, No 
spurs or ragged edges projected from it; 
it was clear cut and somber. The marsh 
was a bright brown from the withered 
leaves of bake-apples and the reflection 
from the bowls of the Indian pipe. In 
front of Arthur and Sam lay a thicket 
of scraggy fir, and as they came to it 
they stopped for a moment to light their 
pipes. Turning to proceed around the 
edge, what was Arthur’s astonishment 
to see coming almost directly toward 
them the identical party described by 
Sam. There was the old man with his 
long, white, venerable hair and a heavy 
cloak which hung from his shoulders to 
the ground; there was a young lady, 
probably about eighteen, tall and singu- 
larly resembling the old man; there was 
the lad, about sixteen, in movement and 
feature strongly like the other two. But 
the fourth person was not there. All 





that I have described was noted with one 
flash by Arthur; but before he had time 
enough to raise his hat in salutation they 
had turned for the sheltering fog which 
lay in the calm air only a few paces dis- 
tant from them. 

When Arthur saw that they were about 
to disappear again, he spoke, saying: 

“I beg your pardon, sir; I know this 
island; can I be of any service to you or 
your party 7” 

To his astonishment the old man deigned 
no reply nor so much as looked at the speak- 
er, but hurried his pace toward the fog. 
As the young lady and the boy reached 
the gloomy mass, they both turned hasti- 
ly and made a quick but graceful gesture 
of thanks and farewell, and then followed 
the strange and dignified old figure. In 
a minute the three were lost to sight, and 
Arthur stood musing as to whether it 
would be proper for him to make any fur- 
ther advances after the silent rebuke giv- 
en him by the old man. He concluded 
that he would not press himself further 
on their notice, but he would follow and 
endeavor to find where they went. 

It was not to be wondered at that his 
feelings were so overwrought. Here was 
a company of gentle-folk at large on a 
desolate island manifestly without a 
dwelling, since, had they one, the fisher- 
men must have seen it; and without a 
ship, for this side of the island was block- 
aded by the ice-floe. With noiseless feet 
Sam followed his master in the direction 
taken by the strangers. They walked 
rapidly on, pausing frequently to listen 
for the sound of voices; but everything 
was still save forthe lonesome whistling 
of some belated early-plover or the sud- 
den whir of the wings of ducks, which, 
passing in the gloom, sounded like the 
little gurgle in the throat of a drowning 
man. They had not been able to find foot- 
prints; it was too dusk for that. 

In spite of the disappointment, Arthur 
was resolved to unravel the mystery. The 
touch of anguish in the silent adieux of 
the boy and girl as they disappeared, 
haunted hismind. They evidently would 
have been glad to make his acquaintance; 
why should the old man refuse it? 

The next morning, when the sun had 
purged the peatlands of mist, Arthur and 
Sam were at the spot where the strangers 
disappeared. They were looking for 
footprints. 

‘* Here they are,” cried Sam; ‘“they lead 
this way. Sometimes a bramble was 
kicked up, tearing and overturning the 
moss; again a lichen or a bunch of In- 
dian pipe was crushed; buta little farther 
the footmarks of the three were plain on 
the surface of a patch of raw, black peat. 
from which the marsh-sod had been 
stripped. But farther in the heath and 
through the whort bushes the trail was 
lost and was no more found. 

A short walk brought them to the 
shore. The ice-floe extended still beyond 
the range of Arthur’s glass; and it was 
pushed with such force upon the land that 
great cubes eight and ten feet thick were 
piled upon each vther like rows of card- 
board boxes. It was impossible to look 
at this mighty army of ice without feel- 
ing in a way fascinated. The most im- 
pressive objects in view were the ics- 
bergs. Some of these towered up more 
than 200 feet, while their bases, which 
rose some distance above the level of the 
ice-field, were from two to seven acres in 
area. Most of them were fantastically 
shaped, sending up spikes that resemebled 
towers, minarets, steeples, great chim- 
neys, and a score ofother things. They 
reminded Arthur of the great castles he 
bad read about in fairy stories. Some of 
them were a chill blue, but those touched 
by the sun fairly flamed in crimson and 
gold. Great shafts of light struck out 
from them, covering the field with tracks 
of pale, quivering fire. 

Among the several bergs in range of 
the glasses was one more notable than 

all the rest. It was much higher, had 
more pinnacles, and its foundations were 
greater. Flocks of guillemot and razor- 
bill auks circled about its blue peaks 
and rested in the little cup-shaped lakes of 
clear salt water. Arthur and his servaut 
gazed at the ice for perhaps a auarter of 
an hour without speaking to each other. 











Then once more, disappointed, they went 
home. 

The night was calm with indications of 
an auroral storm, and the two went upon 
a high hill overlooking the ice. Faint 
long bars of soft light began to appear in 
the northern sky, stretching from the 
pole to the zenith, and there terminating 
in vague, white smoke, It seemed as if 
these lopg gauzy streamers were being 
shaken across the sky by some invisible 
hand near the polar star. But the light 
from these erratic bars was dim and un- 
certain and left the landscape in gloom. 

Presently, however, there seemed to 
begin a general mustering of electrical 
forces, the radiating point being at the 
zenith, the auroral shafts stretching 
away in every direction till at last it 
seemed as if a mighty umbrella spread 
above their heads, Still the light was dim, 
and sometimes the wonderful framework 
disappeared for a second. But after a 
while, with a suddenness that made both 
men bound from the ground, the whole 
sky burst into flame, making objects 
nearly as plain asday. Arthur took his 
diary from his pocket and found that he 
could read it easily. He then turned his 
eyes toward the ice, through which rose 
the bergs, looking like sullen specters, 
part of them a ghostly white under the 
auroral glow and part of them in deep 
gloom. He had not been looking more 
than a minute when he turned and grasp- 
ed his servant’s arm. 

‘* There they go,Sam, the four of them.” 

‘**Where, who? Oh! the mysterious 
strangers;” and Sam strove through the 
auroral light to catch a glimpse of them. 

Arthur stood there motionless, his hand 
upon Sam’s arm, his eyes straining toward 
the four persons. Then, as if all things 
were conspiring to defeat him in solving 
this mystery, the auroral light gave a 
great flicker, brightening the world as if 
it were noon; the next instant the glori- 
ous pageant had utterly vanished from 
the sky, and there was the densest dark. 
It seemed as if God had at an instant 
blown out his wonderful light! 

What Arthur, in the bref minute 
vouchsafed him, bad seen was this: Four 
persons, all clad in white, moving along 
the ice toward the shore. They moved 
swiftly, as if accustomed to such travel, 

It was useless now that Arthur bade 
Sam come down with him to the sea-shore, 
at a point near where they must land; for 
the night was dark as pitch, and the mys- 
terious ones evidently wore soft skin-boots 
and would make no noise as they walked. 
It was nigh unto midnight ere they 
reached the fisherman’s cottage; but they 
were no nearer to the solution, 

Then the days dragged wearily on. 
Arthur yearned to leave the wild place and 
get into civilization once again, But still 
the floe clasped the shore. One morning 
the two men made ready to go upon the 
ice to shoot sea-fowl. Some of the fisher- 
men tried to prevent their going, saying 
that the wind might change and blow off- 
shore any time, causing the floe to spread 
apart. But Arthur did not change his 
purpose. A few things to eat were packed 
in a small bag, and they set out, 

Their first point was a berg, about three 
miles distant, around which sea-fowl 
wheeled all day. To their unaccustomed 
feet the walking was not easy, and the 
strong glare made them “ ice-blind ”’ be- 
fore they were out an hour. Neverthe- 
less, they shot from twenty to thirty birds, 
and then rested on the platform of the 
berg and ate a hearty lunch. 

“Sam,” said Arthur, “I want to see 
that big fellow,” pointing to the largest 
ice mountain. 

‘* But it is nearly five miles away.” 

** No matter; let us away there; I think 
thereare some cormorants on it, and I 
would like one to skin.” 

So presently they were trudging off, 
paying little heed to the changes 
in the sky. When they set out the 
sky was the most heavenly blue; now 
it was filled with smoky clouds of an 
almost invisible indigo; and these began 
to troop from the south and fill the heav- 
ens to leeward with heavy, threatening 
masses. So far, however, no breath of 
wind had reached the two venturesome 
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The commotion in the clouds at last 
caught Arthur’seye. ‘‘ What is this, Sam; 
surely, it isn’t going to blow hard off the 
shore ?” 

But it already ~was blowing, and 
even while he spoke a great rent went 
through the ice, leaving a rift as clean 
cut from top to bottom as if it had been 
cloven by anearthquake. Then thestorm 
was at hand, flapping their coat-tails and 
blowing their hair; the next moment they 
could hardly stand before it, Away it 
went, piping and shrieking over the floe 
and toward the scene, whirling and black 
and so fall of tumult that one might think 
a whole legion of any demons had been 
set loose. 

There was no use in facing for the shore, 
for the wind was too strong, and the ice 
wasalready away from land, Terror was 
written on Sam’s face; but his master 
cheered him, 

“Keep up, man; we will take shelter 
on this big fellow over here, and we can’t 
starve while all these birds and seals are 
about. A sealing craft will pick us up 
any way.” 

But he was far from sure about this; for 
one violent storm will break into shreds a 
floe even as large as this, provided it 
drives into the open Atlantic. 

By the time they reached the berg it 
was near sundown, for travel in the 
storm, on the slippery ice was very 
slow. Moreover, the great cubes rose and 
fell under their feet, and yawned and 
cloced again before them. As they drew 
near their place of refuge, some of the 
lesser ice-hummocks began to sway and 
reel, but the great berg held its head up 
in the howling elouds and was as steady 
as a Laurentian hill. 

They had some difficulty in getting 
upon it, for its side was somewhat steep 
for several feet and the darkness of the 
storm and of the approaching night made 
it impossible to discover an easy way of 
ascent, When they did get upon it, the 
surface was level, the great mass which 
formed the berg proper rising out of the 
center. About forty feet up this divided 
into towers and pinnacles through which 
the tempest howled and shrieked. Sam 
could hardly speak for terror. 

**Come,” said his master, ‘‘ there are 
caves here, I am sure; I saw them with 
my glass.” He had with him two or three 
boxes of *‘ fusees” or wind matches, and 
some heavy tapers, which he produced as 
they searched for a cave. A gloomy spot 
soon appeared, and Arthur lighted a fu- 
see. 

** Here we are, Sam”; and the two en- 
tering, found a chamber hollowed out, 
with a level floor and rough sides and 
ceiling. 

‘What is this? A passage-way, as I 
live!” And Arthur made his way through 
a narrow passage and again lighted a 
wind match. Then an exclamation burst 
from him, There under the sputtering 
ligkt was a cosy cell, the skins of beasts 
strewn upon the floor, guns and spears 
hanging upon the walls, a .table, chairs, 
camp-stools and a stove, all like a dwell- 
ing place lately occupied. 

The amazement of master and man was 
80 great that they could not speak. But 
while they lcoked at each other, a door in 
the wall opened and an old man appeared 
with a candle in his hand, and there were 
three others behind him. It was the 
mysterious party ! 

Between astonishment and confusion 
Arthur could not find a word to say; but 
the old man was prompt. He raised him- 
self to his full hight, and looking at Ar- 
thur, asked: 

‘* To what am I indebted for this visit, 
sir?” and without waiting for a reply con- 
tinued: “‘ I am a poor host; very fond of 
solitude, and I cannot see what attrac- 
tions such a place as this, and afloat upon 
the sea too (as he uttered the latter words 
there was a wild ring, almost a shriek, 
in his voice) can have for persons like 
yourself,” 

Arthur went on to explain how he had 
been overtaken by the storm and could 
not get back. 

‘** But you cannot surely think of stay- 
ing in a place like this. The berg may 
founder any moment.” 

“It is safe for me, sire, as for you,” re- 


plied Arthur, ‘‘ and none too secure for 
any.” 

* True, true,” half shouted the old man; 
‘all the more reason why you should get 
ashore.” 

From the curious light in the eyes 
of the old man Arthur was certain 
that his reason was not good; yet he 
seemed quite rational in his speech. Be- 
fore he could continue further to advise 
Arthur the girl came into the cave, 

‘Oh, Papa:” she cried, clasping her 
hands; ‘‘ you would not deny these 
strangers such shelter as we have. It is 
certain death for them if they leave us.” 

‘*Well, then, for the night they remain; 
put rugs for them in the inner chamber.” 

** And they will sup with us too, Fa- 
ther,” said the boy, appealingly. 

The old man gave consent with a petu- 
lant nod of his head, and pointing to a 
couple of rugs indicated that Arthur and 
Sam might remain there for the present. 
They accepted the proffered hospitality, 
and the four mysterious ones passed to 
another chamber of the berg. 

In a little while, as Arthur lay marvel- 
ing and guessing on his rug, the boy en- 
tered and said: 

‘** Please, strangers, come in and sup 
with us.” 

There was an unmistakable look of sor- 
row in the boy’s eye, and he lingered asif 
he would like to remain and talk to Ar- 
thur; but he seemed afraid and went 
back. But Arthur was not to be baffled. 
Tearing a leaf from his note-book he 
scribbled upon it: 

“Cannot you or your sister join us at 
eleven or at the first convenient moment. 
You can trust me. I know there is mys- 
tery about you; but I will befriend you if 
Ican. [implore of one of you to come and 
explain your situation. 

“ARTHUR HAVERSHAM ” 

Crumpling this note in his hand he 
went through the passage-way, Sam fol- 
lowing, and found himself in the dining 
apartment, All were standing, and the 
old man motioned places with his head. 
As Arthur passed on to the seat assigned 
to him he slipped the paper into the boy’s 
hand. The supper was eaten in silence, 
and it was plainer than ever now to Ar- 
thur that the boy and girl were in sore 
dread and that their father was insane. 
There was broiled sea-fowl, good coffee, 
excellent bread, butter, and all that be- 
longs to a comfortable table. Was ever 
anything in fairy story more wonderful 
than it all! 

Aftersupper Sam and his master stood 
on the battlements of the berg. The 
wind still shrieked and howled and the 
ice-floe was fast breaking up. Plainly, 
the berg would stand alone in the mad 
ocean in the morning. And suppose it 
should turn over, as often happens! Even 
now the sea was flinging itself with 
a sound of thunder upon the windward 
side. 

About ten o’clock the girl and her 
brother entered the room. Both were 
pale and trembling, and frequently turned 
around as of dreading some one, 

‘“*T know you wonder about us, sir,” 
said the girl. ‘‘ Father sleeps now, and 
I have come to tell you what you ask.” 
The brother held fast by his sister’s arm. 
**T have only a minute or two, for Father 
wakens constantly. Oh, sir, his reason 
is overturned. Five years ago he took 
my brother, myself and six serving-men 
away from Newfoundland, where our 
home was, ina large ship. We thought 
he was going on a cruise; but he made 
the captain sail farther and farther north 
till we were far past Upernavik on the 
Greenland coast. Then a lonesome place 
was chosen, and a hut built there. Abun- 
dance of provisions were brought and 
landed; and we lived in the hut for a 
month, One day Father came and said 
he had found a better place for our 
abode; you can judge our horror when he 
took us to a great iceberg. He said they 
never moved from these northern bays, 
but remained for all time where they 
were. The ignorant men believed him 
and set at work preparing the awful 
place as you now see it. All the pro- 
visions were carried out, and Father 
settled down to permanent life in the 





caves, After a year some of the men 


began to grumble, and at last five of 
them went away one morning and never 
came back. They took our ship with 
them, I suppose, for she was farther down 
the coast where the sea was open. In 
this place we lived on from month 
to month and year to year, till about four 
weeks ago, when a violent storm blew off 
the land, driving the ice-floe and the 
berg before it. The whole mass drifted 
constantly southward till it came here. 
In spite of our danger Father would not 
stay ashore altho we often went on land 
to gather kindling wood. I have seen 
you, sir, and we have seen you and your 
man oftener than you have seen us. 
But whet is to become of us? Should 
the berg get loose from the ice and turn 
over, what then? 

‘¢ Destruction,” answered Arthur. 

** What is to be done?” ; 

** Trust in Providence that the berg will 
float on its present foundations till we see 
a vessel and signal it.” 

‘¢ But Father will not leave.” 

‘*Oh, he must leave, child! It is wick- 
edto humor a person bereaft of reason, 
when he may bring destruction on all. 
But why has he done this?” 

‘* Well, I had asister who married 
shortly after my mother’s death; my other 
brother also married, and we were left 
very lonely. Father began to brood, and 
often said we would all soon be gone and 
he would be all alone. Melancholy turn- 
ed to the madness that resulted in what I 
have told you But brother and I will 
trust you. Our servant, of course, joins 
us. May God reward youif you can rescue 
us. And now I must go, sir.” 

Arthur slept little that right. The first 
glare of dawn showed a turbulent sea 
roaming and foaming around the lonely 
berg. Patches of ice were visible here 
and there; but none of it clung to the 
monster, 

The old man raved and was seized with 
fever. He tossedali day in his bed, say- 
ing that his daughter and son were to be 
stolen from him. 

Sam and his master kept out of the 
way, and did not let the old man see them 
till the hour of deliverance arrived. The 
deliverer was a coaster, plying along the 
St. Lawrence, and she was attracted by 
the tiring of guns on the berg. 

Let me close this narrative briefly. Once 
out of peril and landed at Quebec the old 
man’s dread left him and he became al- 
most entirely rational. A little while 
afterward an Allan steamer conveyed the 
four, and Sam and his master as well, to 
the old home on the island of Newfound- 
land. The old man recovered completely 
and lived for many years happily with his 
family; but I fear that Arthur carried 

Rose off to England. 
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A LANDSCAPE. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 





I LOOKED upon a landscape famed and fair. 

Men cross the sea to once behold it lie 

Sunlit and lovely; painters oft have limned 

Its affluence of valley, hill and plain 

With silver rivers threaded, while afar 

Uprise the mountains dim and mystic blue. 

The poets in their lays have harped upon 

The fragrance of the fields, the ruddy 
yields 

From vine and tree, the hues that haunt 
the sky. 

I leoked, and looked but coldly, moved no 
whit 

By what I saw, until my roving eye 

Discerned a little homestead gray, obscure 

(The smoke above the roof a spectral spire), 

That nestled in a vale beyond a stream. 

Then suddenly, I trembled like a leaf 

In autumn-time, or like a vibrant string 

Upon an instrument unplayed before. 

One touch of life, belike the lowliest, 

Had stirred the fount of memories vague 
and old, 

Had waked my slumbered senses to a glad 

And vital wonder at God’s breathing world, 

Until I felt the fairness of it all. 


So feels, perchance, some new-born soul in 
Heaven, 

Beholding, midst the splendors incon- 
ceived, 

Some sweet, familiar sign that speaks of 
earth; 

A gem, a garment, or a human face, 

A habitation fashioned like his own. 
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THE SNIPE HUNT. 


BY MRS, CLARA DOTY BATES. 


THE term at Belford’s had begun some 
weeks before the new boysarrived. There 
had been a good deal of curiosity about 
them, 

It was understood that one was the son 
of a missionary to China, who had re- 
turned home on account of his health. 
The other was a city boy, who was to be 
sent here while his people went abroad, 

The chief interest in these details arose 
from the fact that both were quite certain 
to be innocent and unsuspecting. 

‘* The dominie’s lad will be poky, of 
course,” said Victor, the leader of the 
school; ‘‘ and the other one will probably 
mopeall day and cry all night.” 

When they came, however, John Con- 
nable, the missionary’s son, proved to be 
a ruddy, apple-cheeked fellow, brimming 
with good-nature and fun, while Elwin 
Joy, the other one, was slender, dark, 
bright and active. 

‘Joy ought to be the dominie’s son,” 
decided Victor; ‘‘ and Connable—why, he 
looks like a girl. We'll have fun enough 
with them both, see if we don’t.” 

Both Connable and Joy made a fairly 
good impression at the start, and they 
entered on their school life with credu- 
lous and confiding hearts. 

‘* But we must break ’em in,” said Vic- 
tor to his comrades, 

** Oh, be decent for a while,” interposed 
Bruce, his room-mate. ‘‘ Let ‘em get 
used tous before wedo anything very 
mean.” 

** How woulda snipe hunt do?” asked 
Victor, witha sly laugh. 

** Wait a little, can’t you ?” 

** Just the kind o’ nights for it now,” 
persisted Victor. 

** That’s so,” with animation, quite un- 
able to resist Victor’s temptation. ‘“‘ Well, 
see what you can do about it. I don’t 
know as I care.” 

‘*Care! Why should you?” 

Accordingly that very day Victor made 
some courteous advances to the new boys. 
These were cordially received, and it was 
not long before an opportunity was pre- 
sented to break the subject of a little 
sport to them, 

‘* Say, Connable,” Victor began, ‘“‘ what 
do you think of a quiet little snipe hunt 
We boys have got all the wires laid for 
one to-night. We can slip out without 
being noticed; and if you and Joy will 
go along, we’d like to have you.” 

‘*A snipe hunt? At night? Why how 
do you manage it?” 

‘* Something like a coon hunt, you 
know. I come from Tennessee, and we 
have great times coon-hunting there. We 
do it with torches and dogs, and have a 
darky to go along to cut down the 
trees. This is different, of course; but 
we hunt at night, all the same.” 

**Ob, Pll go, of course,” replied Conna- 
ble, eagerly. ‘“* Have you asked Joy?” 

* No. But I wish you would do it for 
me. We'd like to have him go along. 
Bruce and Dirk and I will attend to all 
the preparations. All you'll have to do 
is to put on your worst clothes and be 
on hand about eight o’clock.” 

Connable was delighted. Joy demurred 
a little at first, but was soon won over, 

‘Don’t be missish at the start,” said 
Connable. ‘‘Goin for what fun you can 
get.” 

Victor’s plan had worked easier than 
he had expected. Dirk and Bruce were 
hilarious. 

‘Fell into it head-first,” said Dirk. 

‘It’s a good thing we fixed upon to- 
night, so there’ll be no time for them to 
get a sniff at the bait,” added Bruce. 

‘*They’re both good fellows,” said 
Victor, magnanimously, “‘ and just pro- 
perly—green,” with a knowing wink. 

On the play-ground at noon Connable 
approached Victor confidentially. 

‘*Where do you get your guns?” he 
asked, 

** Wedon’t have any guns,” said Victor, 
laughing. ‘‘ We snare’em—with a light, 
you know. You don’t mean to tell me 
you never went snipe-hunting?” 

** Never did. I’velived in China near- 
ly all my life, you know.” 








*¢ The worse for you, then,” said Victor, 
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loftily. “Bat leave it to as. The jani- 
tor keeps our traps bidawayforus. He’ll 
wink at our getting off. The Profs, too, 
don’t mind ovr having a little fun now 
and then.” 

When eight o’clock came, Connable and 
Joy were all excitement, They followed: 
Victor’s instructions to slip out and 
meet him ata certain corner of the 
grounds. When they reached the ap- 
pointed spot they could see three dim 
figures already on hand in the shadows of 
the trees. 

** Hello!” came Victor’s voice. 

Hello!” answered Connable, “all 
right?” 

** Yes, all right. Everybody here?” 

** Yes, all here,” said Dirk. 

** Now, boys,” said Victor, * iv’sa pret- 
ty tough pull until we reach the grounds, 
Dirk, you’ve got the bags, and, Bruce, you 
the candles. Well, here goes, then.” 

Connable was bubbling over with ex- 
hilaration, and Joy had taken fire, too, 
from the novelty of the adventure. 

** Tough work, is it?” he said. ‘* Well, 
I’m good for it.” 

“I, too,” said Connable; ‘I feel as if I 
could walk a thousand miles.” 

Dirk punched Bruce in the ribs, and 
Victor turned around with a significant 
gesture in the dark. 

It was a rather warm October night. 
The moon, about its full, would rise later. 
But the sky was clear, and the starlight 
made their way at least discernible. 
There was a smell of dead leaves upon the 
air, and there was a soft wind blowing. 

** What does snipe taste like, anyway?” 
presently asked Connable. 

** It’s a great dainty,” answered Victor, 
gravely. ‘It has a wild, kind of grass 
flavor.” 

At this Bruce and Dirk tittered. They 
were swinging on at a great pace to- 
ward the open country. Suddenly Vic- 
tor turned out of the road, and vaulted 
nimbly over a fence into a field. 

“‘I don’t see how you can find your 
way, it’s so dark,” suggested Joy. 

‘* We’ve been here hundreds of times,” 
answered Bruce, laconically. 

‘This is the treat we give all the new 
boys we like,” said Dirk. 

The field was wheat stubble land, The 
short, stiff straws rustled with a great 
swish to the movement of their fast walk- 
ing. 

When this was crossed they reached 
a boggy stretch of ground over which the 
leaders went with unabated pace. 

Connable and Joy plunged and floun- 
dered, laughing good-naturedly at every 
mishap. By this time they were too much 
out of breath to talk a great deal. 

‘* What’s the sense in going so fast?” 
gasped Connable. 

No answer was made to his question. 
Indeed, their vigorous work had brought 
silence upon them all. 

When Connable, however, slipped on a 
more than usually insecure hummock, 
and went splashing down into a soft, wet 
ooze, the three «experienced hunters halt- 
ed long enough to laugh uproariously. 

Connable laughed, too. 

‘*I s’pose it’s what you call fun,” he 
said, cheerily. ‘It’s rather—nasty, tho,” 
holding out bis grimed hands. 

Out of the morass they struck into a 
dense beech wood. They were all heated 
and breathing hard. 

‘How much further is it, anyway, I'd 
like to know?’ exclaimed Joy, rather 
petulently. 

‘Ob! you’re not going to flunk at this 
stage of the game, are you?” asked Dirk, 
contemptuously. 

This silenced further complaint. 

They emerged from the wood into a 
cornfield, The tall, dried stalks were 
heaped at intervals like small hay-ricks, 
and near each one was a pile of ears 
where the huskers had left them. 

It was terribly stumbling work to grope 
along the irregular furrows and over 
these unstable obstacles; but no protest 
was heard, 

After what seemed hours of: this blind 
and strenuous tramping, Victor called a 
halt. 

*¢ Here’s about as good ground as we'll 
find,” he said, breathless a‘ d panting, as 
were all the rest. “Now, boys, I'll sta- 
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tion you, and the sport ‘ll begin. Here, 
Connable, you stand at this point. Dirk, 
give him a bag, and, Bruce, get his candle 
forhim. Joy, you must go further on, 
so as not to be too near Connable—say 
over by that big tree. You see, I know 
every foot of this ground—I’ve been here 
before.” 

‘*Shail I help you drive?’ asked Bruce, 

‘*Yes; you and Dirk go over there by 
the far bars.” 

“Now,” said Bruce, summarizing, 
** you each havea candle and abag! This 
is the way we do it, Connable. When 
Vic gives the signal, ‘ All ready,’ you open 
the bag, light your candle and hold it just 
within its mouth. Vic and I will skirt 
this patch of weeds, as still as we can, 
and drive the snipe ahead of us toward 
you, They will see the light of the can- 
dle, make a rush for it, and run straight 
into the bag—sec?” 

Connable assented in good faith. ‘* Do 
you hear, Joy?’ he called to Elwyn. 

** Y-e-s,” replied Joy, but with no en- 
thusiasm whatever in his tone. 

** Settle down, now,” ordered Victor, 
peremptorily; “‘ we want to get to work.” 

Connable squatted on the ground, 
opened the mouth of bis bag, lighted his 
candle and held it sheltered from any 
chance waft just within the canvas open- 
ing. 

** All right,” said Bruce, approvingly. 
‘*Now, Joy, be quick! You, Dirk, go 
over by the bars, and we’ll soon have a 
covey of ’em—geese, I mean,” he added 
below his breath. 

These final orders had been given with 
hasty and eager voices. Then upon the 
heels of the last one came Victor’s signal 
of * All right.” 

Joy’s candle had been lighted a good 
fifty feet away from Connable’s. He 
and Connable heard for a few min- 
utes the other boys’ voices over by the 
bars, perfecting the last arrangements. 
Then they caught the sound of scurrying 
and stealthy steps in the weeds. 

Presently all was quiet. 

The moon had just lifted her saffron 
disk above the horizon. There was a lone- 
some sighing of winds among the grasses 
and dead leaves, but otherwise the au- 
tumn night was solemnly still. 

A sudden thought entered Connable’s 
cheery mind, which made his heart fairly 
stop. Was this all a practical joke? Were 
heand Joy the victims of ashameful hoax? 

There could be no doubt of it, All trace 
and sound of Victor and his confederates 
had disappeared. He and Joy were out 
there in an unknown space of country, in 
this ludicrous position—upon their knees 
in the damp, dead weeds, holding a lighted 
candle at the mouth of a bag! They were 
expected to stay there as long as their 
credulity lasted, and then make their way 
home as best they could. 

The ominous stillness bad aroused a 
similar suggestion in Joy’s mind. 

‘* I say, Connable !” he called. 

‘* Yes,” answered Connable, laughing 
in spite of himself; ‘* they’ve got the start 
of us, Joy. We're sold.” 

Joy blew out his taper with an angry 
breath. He flung that and the bag vio- 
lently upon the ground. 

‘It’s an outrage!” he muttered; ‘‘ and 
what simple fools we were.” 

He came over to where Connable sat on 
the ground, holding his candle out at 
arm’s length, and laughing immoderate- 
ly, 

**‘When you can stop that idiotic laugh- 
ing, Connable, we may as weil begin to 
find our way back. We shall be the butt 
of the town to-morrow.” 

** What of it?’ replied Connable. ‘ It’s 
a royal joke.” 

*“T’m not so fond of jokes,” retorted 
Joy, in a rage, adding some unintelligible 
words below his breath. 

**T don’t mind this little one,” said Con- 
nable; ** only which—is the way home ?” 

**I haven't the least idea. I only know 
that that must be east where the moon is. 
Blow out that confounded candle, and 
throw it away, Connable. The very 
crickets and frogs will laugh at you.” 

‘*No, sir; I intend to keep it for an 
emefgency. And I say, Joy, we’re not 
so bad off as we might be. I stuffed my 

pockets with cakes from the baker’s just 





beforé we started. I'm always hungry, 
you know. Have some?” 

“Tl starve before Til eat in this out- 
landish place.” 

** You may have to,” replied Connable, 
putting a whole cooky in his mouth at 
once. ‘* Now for the way out.” 

“Tf I had Victor I'd pummel him 
within an inch of his life.” 

“You haven’t got him. He’s well on 
toward home by this time.” 

The wind was freshening, and Conna- 
ble’s candle went out with a gust. The 
moon had entered a cloud-bank, too, and 
it was desperately dark. 

*T felt a sprinkle,” said Connable. 
** We'll have to hurry, Joy; it’s going to 
rain. Let's look about as far as we can 
see in every direction.” 

** There’s a light!” cried Joy, suddenly, 
** See! It’s a farm-house window. There, 
it’s gone. No—I see it yet. Let’s make 
for that.” : 

They could not choose their path. Over 
brake, over brier, over stone, over bog 
they went; but that gleam was such a 
source of hope that Joy almost forgot the 
sting of resentful shame that had so ex- 
asperated him. And Connable munched 
cookies with placid good cheer. 

By the time they had reached the farm- 
house the rain was falling sharply. They 
knoeked. A bluff, hardy-limbed man 
opened the door. Within they could see 
a fair and wholesome woman sewing by 
lamp-light. 

‘* We're lost, sir,” said Connable, ‘‘ Can 
you tell us our way?” 

**Lost? Where do you hail from.” 

‘*From Belford’s school. The boys 
played a trick on us, and left us out in 
the marsh.” 

‘* Come in—come in. Played a trick on 
ye, eh?” 

Connable frankly told how easily he 
and Joy had been duped, and this was tbe 
result. 

The farmer roared. ‘‘ Snipe! snipe run 
for a candle held before a bag!” he 
shouted, slapping his knees. ‘‘ Wife! did 
you ever hear of such greenhorns?” 

‘*They’ve probably lived in a city all 
their lives, Peter,” she said in excuse, yet 
laughing merrily, too, meanwhile. 

“How far are we from Belford’s?” 
asked Joy, uneasy at being the subject of 
£0 much mirth. 

** About four miles. You’d better not 
try to get home to-night. ~ Hear it rain. 
We can give you a bed. A good thing”— 
turning to his wife—‘‘ I hadn’t unchained 
old Nero. My dog,” explaining to the 
boy. “I let him out at night. You 
wouldn’t have got so nigb the door if he’d 
been loose.” 


‘*You’re all mud and wet,” said the’ 


farmer’s wife, who had arisen. ‘‘ Here! 
you wash in this basin while I get you 
something to eat. You’re hungry, of 
course ?” 

Every few minutes the farmer would 
roar out: ‘‘Snipe! snipe run at a can- 
dle!” 

The boys forgot their ill-usage in the 
warmth and comfort they had stumbled 
upon. Théy were so exhausted they 
begged to goto bed; and almost as soon 
as their heads touched their pillows they 
were asleep. 

Far on in the night they were roused 
by aloud barking. Nero was on guard 
upon a porch directly under their win- 
dow. He was bellowing a hoarse warn- 
ing to some disturbing voices rather near 
at hand, 

At length the farmer, wakened by his 
continued outcry, got up and went to the 
door. 

** What is it, old boy ?” he asked. 

Nero vociferated again. Then a faint 
‘** Halloo” came from out in the road. 

** Down, Nero, down! Who’s there?” 
calling. 

“Can wecomein? We’re lost.” 

** Who is it ?” 

‘** We’re boys from Belford’s school.” 

** Humph !”—thoughtfully. Then— 


**Come on; I'll take care of the dog.” 
Three drenched and stragyling figures 
came into the space of light flooded from 
the lamp within. Nero growled his dis- 
trust of this untimely arrival in the rain; 
bat was quieted by his master. 
** How’s this?” asked the farmer, 
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‘* We lost our way,” said Victor, “and 
have been walking all night. You see, 
it’s so dark since it set in to rain that I 
lost my bearings.” 

** How came you off here, anyway ?” 

‘- We were having a—little frolic,” said 
Bruce, shamefacedly. 

** And I say,” interposed Dick, *‘ I wish 
you’d rouse the neighbors ”— 

‘“You’ve roused ’em yourself pretty 
well, I think,” interrupted the farmer. 

** But we ought to have help to find 
two boys we—left out in the—swamp 
somewhere.” 

The farmer bad a keen sense of the 
ludicrous. He had understood the situ- 
ation from the start. 

‘* Why did you leave two boys, when 
you were lost yourselv%s?” he asked, 
sternly. ‘‘ Do you suppose I am going 
out in the dead of night and in the 
rain to hunt up boys you’ve deserted?” 

** The—truth is, we played a kind o’ 
joke on ’em,” stammered Bruce. 
‘*They’re strangers here, and we don’t 
quite know—how they’ll stand it.” 

‘*Serves you right,” said the farmer, 
gruffly. ‘*There’s the quicksand a'oog 
the creek inthe swamp—do they know of 
that?” 

** N—no,” looking with some alarm at 
each other. 

‘* Well, if they’re in it there’s no help 
now. Come in. l’ilbunk you down some- 
where.” 

** But,” said Dirk, *‘ if you’ll give mea 
lantern l’ll go myself for the boys, I’m 
afraid they’ll—die.” 

** You’d drop in your tracks if you tried 
it, Dirk,” said Victor, despondently. ‘I 
couldn’t go another rod to save my own 
life.” 

‘“* Come in,” said the farmer, peremp- 
torially. ‘*Wife,”—going to the bed-room 
off the kitchen—** here’s the rest of that 
lot 0’ boys; can’t you stow ’em away some- 
wheres?” 

The boys could hear the conference go- 
ing on, and were sure they heard smoth- 
ered laughter along with it. 

The wife hastily slipped on a gown and 
came out. She looked them over with 
smiling curiosity. They were fair, manly 
fellows—nothing mean that she could 
see. She had boys of her own, quite as 
fond of mischief as these. 

‘Tl get you a bite to eat,” she ssid. 
‘*Then I'll put one of you onthe couch 
here, and I guess the other two will have 
to lie on the floor. You shall have quilts 
and blankets, and some dry clothes. My— 
how wet you are!” 

They were as dejected as only worn- 
out pleasure-seekers can be. Too tired to 
eat, they were glad to fling themselves 
down anywhere. 

‘You see,” Victor explained to the 
farmer, ‘‘ we didn’t think ’twould rain.” 

** And you know,” supplemented Bruce, 
‘‘if the boys hadn’t come in pretty 
promptly after we got home, we should 
have had to go back after them. That’s 
one of the—rules.” 

‘** The rules of the school?” 

‘* No—of a snipe hunt.” 

In the morning the farmer and his wife 
were abroad long before any one of their 
strange guests, sunk in the heavy slum- 
ber of exhaustion, had stirred eyelid in 
waking. 

‘*T’ll get the best breakfast I know how, 
Peter,” she said. ‘‘ They can sleepa while 
yet, and then we’ll call them all at once. 
You go about your chores, boys,” to her 
own grinning youngsters, who were 
banging around to hear all they could 
about the funny plight of the Belford 
boys. 

In the midst of a profound sleep upon 
the lounge Victor suddenly felt a kindly 
nudge in his ribs, and woke to hear Peter 
say: 

** Don’t you smell ham and eggs, boys? 
It’s half-past nine o'clock and Mother’s 
got a good breakfast for you. Come, my 
lad,” to Dirk on the floor. ‘‘ Come, sir,” 
with a sound shake of Bruce’s shoulder. 
**Up, now! Dun’t wait.” 

They stretched their sore and bruised 
limbs; they lifted their aching eyelids; 
and they finally managed to get iuto their 
stiff and mud-stained clothes, which had 
been, however, carefully dried for them. 





They went out to tk’. well-curb for a 
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wash. They were lame and racked 
in every joint and muscle. 

Meantime, up-stairs, the farmer’s wife 
was stirring out the two other sleepers. 
Connable and Joy were thoroughly re- 
freshed by a gooi night’s sleep in a good 
bed 


‘‘Here’s water to wash yourselves. 
Then come down directly. Breakfast is 
ready.” 

When they got down-stairs they found 
the table spread with a shining white 
cloth. Savory smells came from the 
kitchen—bam and coffee and corn bread. 
The table was laid for five. 

They could see through the door into 
the kitchen. Peter was helping his wife 
to dish up the breakfast. A row of tow- 
headed urchins stood grinning about, as 
it ir expectation of something. 

“Sit right down, boys,” called the 
farmer, ‘‘Mother ’ll have it all on in a 
iiff Bad 
; Connable and Joy obeved with gusto. 

“Come right alone,” they heard Peter 
say tosome one outside. ‘It’s all ready.” 

Trailing after him into the dining-ronm, 
only half refreshed, came Victor, Dirk 
and Bruce. 

There was a sudden halt. a sudden fiery 
rush of blood to tired cheeks. Then a 
buffalo-like roar from Peter's throat and 
a shrill chorus from the voungsters in the 
kitchen, who had already been fed and 
who were watching the denouement from 
afar, bronght them to their senses 

Connable was se2ted at the head of the 
table. like a lord, affab'e and cheery. 

**Good-morning. Victor,” he said, 
«“good-morning, Dirk, good-morning, 
Rruce. Mv friend Joy, gentlemen,” with 
a wave Of his hand. ‘‘Howdo you find 
yourselves? Have some breakfast?” 

Victor reached out a hearty hand. All 
round they shook and shook in good,gen- 
er us fashion. 

Jov forgot his anger. Victer h's sup- 
pored triumph over the greenhorns, Then 
thev fell to eating. 

‘‘Tt’s a good thing crops are fine this 
year.” said Peter, j>cusely, ‘‘or I’m afraid 
there’d be a famine.” 

Ham and eggs, bread and coffee disap- 
peared as if melted away under some sud- 
den fervor. They swept the table clean. 

Fintlly when they were satisfied, the 
farmer said: 

“I’m all hitched up, bovs, and when 
you’ve finished your meal you can ride 
with me over to Belford’s, if you want to, 
on wy way to town.” 

Daring the ride Victor showed his now 
reconciled dupes the tortuxus paths thev 
had tramped along the night before. All 
were on the best of terms now, for it was 
conceded that the joke rested about equal- 
ly on both parties. 

After that there was little danger that 
Connable and Jov should be twitted about 
“snipe-bunting.” since the leaders them- 
selves hadso much the worst of the bar- 
gain. 

The farmer’s part in the affair had made 
him such friends with the boys that 
throughout all their stay at Belford’s, bis 
house was their holiday resort. 

He hked to tell the story of the snipe 
hunt to outsiders, with all its embellish- 
ments when the boys were at band te hear 
and to suffer more or lessconfusion at the 
recital, 
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THE tobacco 
—Texras Siftings. 

....Men who have horse sense know when 
to say neigh.—Boston Gazette. 


habit—a cigar wrapper. 


....“'He proved bimself an _ upstart.” 
“ You amaze me! How?” ‘“Saton atack.” 
—Jester. 


-...The balloonist never complains of any 
physical torture, altho his occupation un- 
doubtedly makes him soar.— Rochester Post- 
Express. 


-...She: ‘‘What’s a poacher, Jack?” He: 
“A fellow who steals the game.’ She; 


“Why, you told me that was an umpire.”’— 
The Jester. 


.-+-It is said that money can never give 
happiness. This is an experiment, how- 
ever, that every man wishes to try for him- 
self.—Texas Siftings. 


--.-At Bar Harbor.—She: ‘“‘Howcold and 
distant the top of Green Mountain seems 
from here.” He: ‘'That’s natural; it’s 
always piqued, you know.” —The Jester. 


--».Mrs. Sappnoodle: “* What a beautiful 
vase! Of course it is antique?” Jeweler: 
“No; it is moiern.” Mrs. Sappnoodle: 
. Too bad, it is so pretty!" —Jewelers’ Week- 

Y. 


; -++-Mr. Newman: * Willie, what did your 
sister say ubout the ring I gave her?” Wil- 
ie: “She thaid she wondered who wath 
fool enough tu trutht you for it.’’—Jewel- 
ers’ Weekly. 


---.Her Father: “What, you want to 
marry my daughter? Why, sir, you can’t 
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support her. Ican hardly do it myself.’’ 
Suitor (blankly): ‘‘C-c-can’t we chip in 
together ?”’— Puck. 


.... Letter Carrier: “A registered letter. 
You will have tosign yourname.” “I have 
neither ink nor pen. Can I sign in pencil?’’ 
“Ob, yes. Icau mark it over for you in ink 
when I get to the office.”—Fliegende Blit- 
ter. 


--.-4 Chance for Him.—She (who has 
promised to ask for no more jewelry for 
this year): ‘‘I wish 1 were you fora little 
while.”” He: ‘“‘Why, my dear?” She; 
‘** Because then I would buy my wife a pearl 
necklace.” —Life. 


- “Good morning, Mr. President,’’ said’ 
Thomas Jefferson to George Washington 
one day in the summer of 1789. ‘‘ Good- 
morning, Mr. Jefferson,’’ replied the Father 
of his Country; “it is a warm day after the 
reign.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


....At Murfreesboro a confederate soldier 
was rushing to the rear with ail the speed 
he could command. An officer hailed him 
aud sneeripgly inquired why he was run- 
ning so fast away from the Yankees. The 
soldier without stopping yelled back: “ Be- 
cause I can’t fly.””—Judge. 


.... Waiter: ‘‘ A guest has ordered frogs’ 
legs on toast, and we bave none left. What 
sball I tell him?” Proprietor: ‘Tell 
bim that we have some, but that you 
wouldn’t care to offer them to him. That 
will give him the impression that you wish 
toserve him well and at the same time it 
will keep up the repatation of the house.” 
—Puck. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies,” THe INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 
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Upper right: 1, a flat stone used for pav- 
ing; 2, matter discharged by volcanoes; 3, 
declare; 4, dress. 

Uvper left; 1, Equally divided; 2,a man’s 
Dame; 3, a woman’s name; 4, an ensign. 

Lower right; 1, Note; 2, belonging to the 
voice; 3, a claw; 4, a woman’s name. 

Lower left: 1, Of necessity; 2, motion to- 
wards; 3, to confound with a blow; 4, sound 
of the voice. 

The central word a stone. 


CURTAILING AND BEHEADING. 
1. Behead and curtail a part of dress, and 
leave a Latin word for in defense of. 
2. Bebead and curtail staring with eager- 
ness, and leave an opening. 
3. Behead and curtail having tone, and 
leave a number. 
_4, Behead and curtail a vile person, and 
leave the track of a wheel. 
5. Behead and curtail driven by the wind, 
and leave dejected. 
6. Sehead and curtail angry, and leave 
putrefaction. 
7. Behead and curtail a declivity, and 
leave to cut off. 
8. Behead and curtail part of a poem, and 
leave an insect. 
9. Behead and curtail a color, and leave a 
disturbance. 
10. Behead and curtail free from impurity, 
and leave a meadow. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF 25TH SEPT. 
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A LITERARY RECIPE. 

Take one each of a, b, c, d, e, f, mix well 
into these 3 o’s, 2 y’s, 3 u’s, 3 I’s, 1d, 2 r’s, 1 
m, 28’s,1t,1f. When properly combined 
you will have a sentence of six words in the 
order of a, b, e, d, e, f, and no one of these 
repeated. 

The sentence relating to a boy’s drum- 
ming. 


MODERN LATIN MIXTURES. 

1 Pius IX. 2. Charles Albert. 3. Maz- 
zini. 4. Gavazzi. 5. Cavour. 6, Garibaldi. 
7. Victor [mmanuel. 8. Leo XIII. 9. Hum- 
bert. 10. Marguerite. 

CROSS-WORD. 
Washington. 
NOVEL ACROSTICS. 
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Makes the Dirt Fly 
—Pearline. It does it about 
as easily as a horse can hoist 
his heels. It does it with per- 
fect safety to everything that 
may be washed orcleaned. It 
is needed in the laundry, the 
kitchen, the parlor, and the 
bath. Pearline does what soap 
leaves undone; when you know 
what it does, you will know 
what to do. 

‘irst quality goods do not re- 


Beware \¥ 
quire such desperate methods 


to sell them. PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 
is manufactured only by 
206 JAMES PYLE, New York, _ 


ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general prostiation will receive valuable tnforma- 

jon by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave.. cor. 39th Street. New York. 


of imitations which are being 
veddled from door to door 














The best and most economical 
*"*stock’’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ¢ 


Van Hourews Cocoa 


: Appetizing--Easily Digested. 


Ask your Grocer for it, take noother, [66 

















PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART'S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 





prepared Physician’s prescription. 
are followed it will never fail. 
Juno. 

Established i. 


CHAS. D. PREDRICKS, 


THOMPSON'S EVE WATER is a carefully 
If the directions 


L.. Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y. 








FINE TABLE CHINA 


AND 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 
Ovington Brothers 


330 Fifth Ave.,} Brooklyn House, 


New York. {Fulton and Clark Sts. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIB, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


ue Nts colton 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
& delicious, nourishing, rtrengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 















wu. L. Down's HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Brain-Werkers & Sedentary People: 
Gentiemen, Ladies, Youths; Athbicte 

mar invalid. A complete gymnas un 
fakes up but 6 in square flor room ; 
new, scient fic, durable comprehensive, 
cheap. indorsee by 30.000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors & others 
Mag now using it. Send for ilustroted ¢ r- 
mm cul-r, 40 et gravines. 10 charge ie, 
> L, Dov d, sciert'fe, Physical & \ o- 


cal Culture, 9 Bust 14th St,. New York, 












nd : 
goa for on delivery, 
nd stamp for Cata- \ 
1 eo, Nume goods desired, 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
ANTI-COLD WEATHER CLUB 


of temperate refined. people wh secu: e cheap trans- 
portation, hotel r> tes end homes on smail monthly 
payments in South rlorida. Join. Write, 

0. M. CROSBY, 99 Frenklin St., N.Y. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 
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TYPHOID  BOVININ 
is one of the most 


valuable attributes of 


fever ran 28 days. 


with its use, 








* BOVIN 


A CONDENSED FOOD 


—$—$—$ 





FPHE ability to control and mitigate the worst features of exhausting diseases, such as 


DIPHTHERIA, 


PNEUMONIA AND ALL FEVERS, 
H. 8S. Jewett, M.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 


§ says: I desire tostate thecase of a patient 
of mine, a young lady 17 years of age, who was taken with typhoid fever Aug, 12, The 
BOVININE and milk were the principal nourishments; milk 
more especially through the first part of the illness, and BOVININE during the 
later phases of convalescence. I found BOVYININE very well adapted to the tend- 
erand ulcerated condition of the intestines. and convalescence went rapidly forward 
Tam now using BOVININE ina severe case of chronic bronchitis, 
where there is much cough‘ng and expectoratiomin the morning, with very poor ap- 
petite. I find BOVININE doing good work, pleasant to take and easily assimi- 


lated, maintaining the scrength in a marked degree, 
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[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


MILK AND BUTTER TESTS. 


BY G. A. CHENEY. 








AT the recent annual exhibition of the 
New England Agricultural Society in 
Worcester, Mass., there were several public 
milk and butter tests, the details of which 
furnish abundant matter for thought and 
speculation, The fair in question was the 
third since the beginning of these public 
tests, which were confined at first to herds 
of five cows making the most milk 
in twenty-four hours, and to herds 
of a like number producing the most 
butter in the same specified time. So in- 
teresting and practical did these two 
tests prove that at the next succeeding 
fair single cow milk and butter tests were 
added, and at the iast fair in addition to 
the above-named classes the Cleveland 
Linseed Oil Company offered a silver cup 
valued at $100, 1,000 pounds of linseed meal, 
and $25 in cash for the herd of three 
cows of any breed making the most 
milk in forty-eight hours. A requisite 
of this last-named test was that the milk 
should show thirteen per cent. solids, the 
Massachusetts standard. At last year's 
fair only pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cows 
competed in the milk tests, while in those 
for butter there were different breeds and 
grades. Then the first on butter was won 
by a herd of five grade Jerseys, and the first 
in the single cow butter test was also won 
by a grade Jersey whose milk for twenty- 
four hours made 2 pounds, 1444 ounces 
nearly one pound more than the second 
prize cow, a noted pure-bred Holstein. The 
fact that the highest honors in the butter, 
tests were won by grade cows, served to in- 
tensify the determination of the owners of 
the pure breds to win and to deepen the in- 
terest of the general public in the progress 
and result of the several tests at this year’s 
fair. 

In the five-cow milk test the competitors 
were John A. Frye, of Marlborough, and 
Charles Robinson & Son, of Barre Plains, 
all of Massachusetts, and the respective 
owners of as two choice bred herds of Hol- 
steins as there are in the country. Both 
herds are rich in individual members hay- 
ing wonderful milk records, and that of the 
Messrs. Robinson contains eight cows, 
which were bought last winter of F. C. 
Stevens, Attica, N. Y., at a reported price 
of $8,000. Thus it will be seen that the five- 
cow milk test at the fair justified the high- 
est expectations and interest on the part of 
the public. It was said that one of the 
cows in this test had made in one 
day this season one hundred and four 
pounds of milk; of another that she 
“had a one day’s milk record of one 
hundred and twelve pounds; and of 
another that she had made one hun- 
dred and three pounds in one day, 
The public, of course, did not expect to see 
these great yields verified on the fair 
grounds, but it was warranted in expect- 
ing something of an approach to them. But 
never were great expectations so ruthlessly 
scattered to the winds, for the greatest 
yield of any cow in the test was sixty- 
seven pounds, which, while not common, is 
not rare for a cow of almost any breed to 
produce. 

The method of conducting this and all 
milk and butter tests included the milking 
of the cows on the evening preceding the 
day wher the milk was to be weighed, and 
this was done in the presence of expert 
judges employed by the society. On the 
day of the test the cows were milked at 
morning, noon and evening. The subjoined 
table shows the yield of each cow at the 
difrerent milkings. 

C. Robinson & Son’s herd: 


A.M. P.M. M. TOTAL. 
ibs. 02. iba. 02%. 
Lutzcke....-...8,356 1710 1205 1220 4202 
Careme........7,469 19 06 804 1511 4806 
Tirannia.....,.6,.716 36138 1300 1212 6208 
Lady Tburs- 
COB e.. cece ced 6818 2014 11104 906 4111% 
Parana...... 
Abbekirk.... 9,594 22 i3 1515 1812 08 
Total pounds and ounces.............242 @%& 
J. A. Frye’s herd: 
AM. M. P.M. TOTAL. 
lbs. 02. Ws. 02. 
Antiqua....... 8,125 20 18 815 2 20 
Tobago.......« 8.435 5209 1608 1810 67 06 


Brazitje.......8,280 27 08 RinbM 6B 
Swopkje......-7,006 2504 1307 1201 SO 
Tonquin....... 8428 22 15 Wil 412 50 
Total pounds and ounces.............. 266 04 
The yield of Mr. Frye’s herd was tweaty- 
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four pounds, one and one-half ounces in ex- | they are more than satisfied with the result, | team, even if there were the same nutriti 
Jarm and Carden. * 


cess of that of his competitor; and he se- 
cured the society’s prize of $100. 

The cow, Tirannia, in the Messrs. Robin- 
son’s herd, was the winner of the Holstein 
Friesian Association prize of a gold medal 
and $100 for largest butter product by a sin- 
gle cow ina public test. This she won at 
the Buffalo exhibition last year on her yield 
of three pounds twelve ounces. She was 
then the property of Mr. Stevens. 

For the prizes offeredin the single cow 
milk test, there were three competitors with 
six cows, all purebred Holsteins. Again 
Mr. Frye and the Messrs. Robinson entered 
the lists, and with them Isaac Damon of 
Cochituate, Mass. Mr. Frye named Butter- 
fly, 906, and Truth, 5,624, both reputed to 
be deep milkers and ranking with the best 
in his great herd. The Messrs. Robinson 
competed with the cow Mechtchilde, 6,718, 
claimed as the greatest butter cow of the 
breed, and having a seven days’ record of 39 
pounds, 1044 ounces, and a thirty days’ record 
of 150 pounds, 8 ounces. Mr. Damon entered 
Zand 3d, 3,235; Northern Queen, 2,933, and 
Menie, 9,333. As a result of the day’s milking, 
Mr. Damon’s Menie made 63 pounds, 13 ounces 
and won first prize of $50. For the same 
owner Zand 3d, made 55 pounds, 12 ounces 
and won second of $30, making $80 in all 
for Mr. Damon. The Messrs. Robinson’s 
Mechtchilde, «» cow with a reputed one 
day’s milk record exceeding 100 pounds, 
made on this occasion 54 pounds, 7 ounces. 
Mr. Frye’s Butterfly and Truth made re- 
spectively 44 pounds 7 ounces, and 31 pounds 
6 ounces. 

It would have been a piece of good for- 
tune for Mr. Frye had he put his cow To- 
bago in the single cow test and Butterfly in 
the five cow test, for then he would have 
won first prize in each class. Both tests 
were battles between giants among Hol- 
stein breeders and no risks were to be 
taken. The average yield of the sixteen 
cows in both tests, reduced to quarts, was 
only 23.6 quarts, and this from cows that 
rank with the best of the breed in the 
country. 

In the tive-cow butter test the Holstein 
men kept aloof, and left the field to a herd of 
pure-bred Guernseys, another of pure-bred 
Jerseys, and a third of grade Jerseys; 
and the result was a signal victory 
forthe grades. The Guernseys were those 
of J. B. Palmer, Lisbon, Conn.; the Jerseys 
were from the Crystal Spring herd exhibited 
by L. F. Herrick, agent, Worcester; and 
the grades were owned by L. J. Kendall, 
Worcester. In his herd of grades was the 
cow Dandelion, already mentioned as 
having made two pounds fourteen and 
ahalf ounces of butter in one day at last 
year’s New England fair; and this record 
beats that of any cow of any breed at a fair 
in all New England. She is now seven 
years old, and was bought when four years 
old by Mr. Kendall for $75. The total 
amount in prizes won by her at last year’s 
fair was$115. Altho classed as a grade Jer- 
sey she is thought by some to bea pure 
bred, and by others she is ciaimed to be 
seven-eighths pure. At best her breeding 
is so obscure and uncertain that the only 
class open to her is that of grades. 

The total amount of milk made by Mr. 
Kendall’s herd was 154 pounds 3 ounces, 
from which was made 8 pounds and 1 ounce 
of butter. This shows 30.80 pounds to a 
cow, and it required a trifle over 19 pounds 
of milk to make one of butter. 

Mr. Herrick’s pure bred Jerseys, which 
are justly reputed as of the best in the 
country, his herd combining the best blood 
of the Rioter and Alphea families, produced 
132 pounds and 3 ounces of milk, from 
which was made 7 pounds 644 ounces of 
butter. In this case it required nearly 174 
pounds of milk to make 1 of butter, or 1 
pounds less than that of Mr. Kendall’s herd. 
Mr. Herrick’s cows gave on an average 26.5 
pounds of milk, or an average of 4 pounds 
less than Mr. Kendall’s. 

The total yield of milk from Mr. Palmer’s 
herd of Guerneys was only 78 pounds and 
8 ounces, an average of about 15.60 pounds, 
but little more than one-half the average 
of Mr. Kendall’s herd of grades. From 
the amount was made 5 pounds 9 ounces 
of butter. 

Thus it required only a trifle more than 
fourteen pounds of milk to make a pound 
of butter, or five pounds less than was re- 
quired in Mr. Kendall’s herd. In justice to 
Mr. Palmerit should be said that he claims 
that not one of his cows was less than five 
months since calving, while the cows of the 
other competitors were just right in this 
respect, they having come in in August. 

Relatively Mr. Palmer’s cows produced 
nearly three pounds more of butter than 
did Mr. Kendall’s, and nearly two pounds 
more than Mr. Herrick’s. With all the 
“ifs” in the case the Guernsey men claim 
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and they confidently assert their ability to 
scoop the prizes at next year’s fair with 
herds in proper condition to compete. 

In the single cow butter test an intense 
interest centered, for again it was a contest 
between the pure breds and the grades, and 
again the grades carried off the honvrs 
quite easily. Mr. Frye entered his pure- 
bred Holstein Murillo, 5,038; Mr. Kendall 
his grade Jersey and Holstein; J. A. Ban- 
croft, Worcester, his pure-bred Swiss, Lira, 
367; Mrs. H. H. Childs, North Dana, two 
grade Jerseys, and Elliot Moore, Worces- 
ter, a grade Jersey. Mr. Kendall’s cow 
gave 48 pounds 94 ounces of milk, from 
which was made 2 pounds 9 ounces of 
butter, and he won first prize of $50; Mr. 
Frye’s cow gave 41 pounds 1 ounce of milk, 
which made 2 pounds 5}¢ ounces of butter, 
and he won second prize of $30. All of the 
cows competing made more than one pound 
of butter from twenty-four hours milk. 
Mr. Frye’s Holstein made a relatively 
larger amount of butter than any of the 
others. 

The competition for the challenge cup, 
offered by the Cleveland Liaseed Oil Com- 
pany, was full of significant surprises. The 
prize was offered to the herd of three cows 
of any breed making the largest amount of 
Massachusetts standard milk in forty-eight 
hours. The first surprise was that only one 
of the Holstein men, Mr. Damon, ventured 
to compete. The requirement that the 
milk shouid beup to the Massachusetts 
standard seems to have put a new phase in 
the contest to owners of all breeds except 
Mr. Damon, Mr. Herrick with Jerseys, and 
Mr. Kendall with grade Jerseys. There 
were noted herds of almost every breed on 
the grounds including Swiss, Guernseys, 
Short-Horns, Devons, Ayrshires and Dutch 
Belted, yet of all only three men entered 
the contest. The inference comes natural- 
ly that the rest were afraid of the standard 
of thirteen per cent. solids. As was the 
case in the other tests each successive milk- 
ing was watched by the judges, who also 
had sole charge of the milk. Atthe close 
of each twenty-four hours the milk was 
weighed and tested by an expert from the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. At 
the end of the forty-eight hours it was 
found that Mr. Damon’s cows had givena 
total of 325 pounds; Mr. Herrick’s 161 
pounds 10 ounces, and Mr. Kendall’s grades, 
231 pounds 10 ounces. An analysis of the 
milk from Mr. Damon’s herd showed that it 
contained only 10.73 per cent. of solids, or 
2.27 per cent. below the standard. Mr. 
Damon was, therefore, out of the contest. 
Not only that, but the milk from his herd 
wasof such a character that he could not 
legally offer it for sale. Another sur- 
prise was the announcement that the 
milk from Mr. Kendall’s herd had analyzed 
only .04 of 1 per cent. above the standard. 
In his herd of grades the Jersey blood 
largely predominates, and if this could but 
barely escape conviction, what would be the 
result of an analysis of the milk from an 
average herd of Massachusetts cows? 
Small, however, as was Mr. Kendall’s per- 
centage of solids, it was sufficiently large to 
secure him the cup, the half ton of meal, ° 
and $25 in cash, the whole constituting the 
third prize. The milk from Mr. Herrick’s 
herd analyzed .18 per cent. solids above the 
standard. 

The challenge cup in this test must be 
won by Mr. Kendall at the next fair before 
it becomes his absolute property. At the 
next fair the test will be for five cows mak- 
ing the most milk. For the third time Mr. 
Kendall with his grades has won the first 
honors in the milk and butter tests, but the 
pure bred cattle men say it is for the last 
time. Already the air is full of premoni- 
tions of the gathering conflict at the next 
fair, and the great public see lots of fun 
ahead. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 





TIMELY STOCK NOTES. 


BY AGRICOLA, 








FEED FOR THE FARM TEAM. 


THE question sometimes arises with the 
farmer if the farm team can be kept to good 
advantage on hay alone, and if such feed 
would keep them in good order for work. 
Hay varies greatly in quality, and itis not 
therefore easy to compare its actual feeding 
value with that of grain. In a general way 
corn is estimated to be worth twenty-two 
dollars per ton, and good medium hay, by 
the same standard, is considered to be worth 
thirteen dollars, and extra at as high as sev- 
enteen dollars per ton. If corn is worth fifty 
cents a bushel it is as cheap as medium hay 
at twelve dollars per ton. 

Any horseman will tell you that it is not 





good policy to feed hay alone to the work 
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value in it asin a part grain ration. Hay 
is a bulky food, and the horse has to eat too 
much of it to get the same benefit that he 
would derive from the part grain ration. 
He should have at least thirty pounds a day 
to furnish him the proper nutriment if fed 
on that alone, but such an amount would 
fill his stomach too full to allow free action 
of the muscles. It would make him logy, 
and he would require more time to eat than 
he might always be allowed in the busy 
season of the year. The better way, un- 
doubtedly, is to feed say fifteen pounds of 
hay a day and make up the balance of the 
ration in grain. 

What shall the ration be? If it be corn, 
it should be ground and mixed with a little 
fine cut hay wet a little, so that the parti- 
cles of the meal may not go into the 
stomach in a plastic condition, but be sepa- 
rated by the hay so that the gastric juices 
of the stomach may easily act upon it. 
Oats and corn, or oats, corn and rye can be 
ground together to good advantage and 
mixed with moistened hay. [f oats are 
scaree, mix twice the amount of bran with 
the corn meal. Middlings are a good feed, 
and contain from thirty to fifty per cent. 
more nutriment than hay. Oats alone with 
good hay are about as good a ration as 
most farmers need look for. Of course, if 
a horse is used for light work only he can 
get along with a very iittle grain; may not 
need any, and if the hay doesn’t cost more 
than eight dollars or even ten dollars a ton 
it is an economical food. 


THE ECONOMY OF COMFORT. 


There is a world of meaning to the stock- 
man in the above words. The cold season 
is approaching, and it may be well to re- 
mind the farmer of the fact that a cow’s 
appetite sharpened by exposure to cold is a 
costly thing, and itis needless. The secret 
lies in keeping the stock warm, and it costs 
much less to do this with warm stables in 
winter than with hay and grain. It must 
be done somehow, and the cheapest way is 
the best. Cold stables are a common source 
of discomfort to stock, and all needless ex- 
posures to colds and particularly to sudden 
changes of temperature, should be avoided. 

If stock is kept comfortably warm this 
unnatural appetite, as it may be styled, will 
not be developed; it would remain normal, 
because there would be no loss of animal 
heat to be made goed. The farmer must 
not be led to believe that the increased ap- 
petite means always increased flow of milk 
or increased fatness. The leisurely chew- 
ing of the cud in the warmth of a well-kept 
stall, is a surer sign of more milk or more 
fat than is the greedy consumption of every- 
thing in the shape of food that comes in 
their way. 

Probably, the hint will be sufficient. 
Surely, the moral is plain. Now isthetime 
to see that the stables for the winter are 
made warm. Every farm-yard should have 
its well-covered shed facing toward the 
south, where the cattle may resort if a 
sudden storm comes on when they are out 
of the stables. Keep the thought in mind. 
There is economy in comfort. 


THE WALKING GAIT OF HORSES. 


If we must have horse-racing at the fairs, 
let us have a walking race occasionally. In 
this there might be some g@@id to the farm- 
ing classes, there is little or none in the 
trotting race aside from the sport there may 
be in it. Farmers are interested in the 
breeding of fast-walking horses, for.which 
they need in their work. A horse that can 
walk fast willdo more work in a day than 
the slow walker; it is unnecessary to say 
that, A horse will accomplish a long jour- 
ney quicker ‘by fast walking most of the 
distance than he will by trotting some and 
walking slowly the balance of thetime. A 
farmer doesn’t need a span of trotters to 
draw his mower or his reaper; but he does 
need a good brisk-walking team. So on 
the plow and the harrow. The most, in 
fact all, of farm work is done at the walking 
gait, not at the trotting pace, consequently 
those who breed horses for the farm should 
breed to the fast-walking gait. The horse 
that has a good walking pace hasiuit the 
earnest of a good speed in the trotting pace. 
The fast walk is the foundation of nearly 
all horse excellences, 

Now, to revert to what we said at the 
outset, if there must be horse racing at the 
fairs, why not offer purses to the fast- 
est walkers? There would .be quite 
as much sport in a walking race, for 
surely it would last longer and it 
would turn the attention of breeders to 
the breeding for the walking gait, and in 
time we should see a marked improvement 
in this particular. The mavia for the trot- 
ting action is wide spread, and it is time to 
awaken an interest in the walking action. 
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EWES FOR EARLY LAMBS. 

There is as much, if not more, profit in 
early lambs than in sheep at any other age. 
The market is never over-supplied with 
them, consequently the, price is always 
good. By early lambs we mesn those that 
are dropped in February so that they will 
be ready for market in April, for the April 
market is better than the May market, 
and the gilt edge price is what the breeder 
of early lambs is looking after. 

This month the breeding ewes should be 

selected, in order to get them in good con- 
dition, something better than the ordinary, 
before winter setsin. The ewes will be 
turned on good fall pastures and fed a 
little grain, preferably oats, but wheat 
bran and corn will do as well. Grade Me- 
rinos, stout built, three to five years old, 
will be mated toa ram from a mutton breed, 
care being exercised in the selection of the 
sire. The Southdown, Shropshire, or Ox- 
fordshire will take an excellent cross on 
the Merino for this purpose. The ewes 
cannot be wintered in the yard under the 
eaves of a straw-stack. If they must be, 
then let the thought of raising fine early 
lambs be set aside. They must be kept in 
warm quarters and, during the full period, 
clover hay cut in short lengths is the best 
hay feed they can have. A small ratio of 
grain will be needed, tho not as much is 
necessary when good early-cut clover is fed 
as when timothy is used. Provide plenty 
of water, and do not let the ewes get chilled 
in getting toit. Feed regularly. With at- 
tention to these matters you will have your 
basis for a good flock of early lambs well 
laid. 


THE NEW TERRITORY OF OKLA- 
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BY WM. F, WOLFE. 





WHEN President Harrison, sent our Gov- 
ernor Steele’s letter to Congress, asking 
that the unexpended sum, raised for the 
Mississippi flood sufferers, be applied to the 
sufferers by the drought in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory (amounting to about $45,000), a gene 
ral comment was iodalged in by the press, 
East, North, South and, more sparingly, 
by the Western newspapers. The writer 
received not bushel of letters, but yet, 
many letters of inquiry, as to how matters 
stood. Bankers, merchants, capitalists, 
real estate operators and others, more or 
less directly interested, desired to know the 
facts. Numerous letters have been written, 
and yet again and again the question is re- 
peated: ‘‘How about the drought and desti- 
tution, and how much, and what kind of 
aid is needed?” ete. To give an answer to 
this vital question, we must per force go 
back to the unfortunate opening of this 
* Beautiful land.” 

1. On almost every quarter section of land 
in the Territory are several claimants, some 
have two, three, four, five, six, seven, and, 
near cities and town, even ten claimants; 
some of these claimants are poor, and in 
aneedy condition; they belong to a wan- 
dering class in the South known as 
“poor white trash,” in the West as “dead 
beats.”” When spring came, many of these 
actually managed to plow a patch of 
prairie, and plant sod corn, a little cotton, 
a melon patch and a few sweet potatoes. 
Then came the dry weather of about six 
weeks’ duration. There was no depth of 
soil, no cultivation, no effort made to assist 
Nature; but loafing and squatting about 
the tent, or little “‘dug out’’; the result, 
‘nocraps’’; and thislot of beings must be 
helped, just as Uncle Sam helps the “ In- 
juns. We-uns air jest as good, and along 
sight better than the Injans.”’ 

2. The better class of claimants, with all 
the complications of numerous contestants, 
went cheerfully to work; planted, culti- 
vated; and the result, twenty, thirty, forty, 
and even seventy acres in fine corn, pro- 
ducing forty, fifty and sixty bushels to the 
acre, and the cotton planted is doing well, 
and will yield half, three quarters, and 
one bale to the acre. 

3. All over the Territory, and the adja 
cent Indian reservations, the Osages, Pon- 
cas, Sacs, Foxes, Pottawatomies, Kicka- 
poos, Seminoles, Shawnees, ichitas, 
Chickasaws,etc., etc., the crops of all kinds, 
are good; abundance of vegetables are here; 
melons weighing (actual weight) seventy- 
two, forty-eight, forty-five, thirty pounds. 
Sweet potatoes very tine. Cabbage, peas, 
beans, tomatoes, all fine. Hay in great abun- 
dance, selling on the street, loose, only two 
dollars per ton; great quantities of fodder; 
and no end of pasture. 

4. The wild prairie grass fattens equal to 
the finest blue grass in favored blue-grass 
Kentucky; this is the verdict of the best 
Kentucky stock raisers here, and the soil 
here can stand more dry weather than that 
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of any other portion of the Republic. It 
isarich sandy loam, wonderfully produc- 
tive. We have had, and continue to have, 
abundant rains; the whole land is smiling; 
the prairies are as green as spring; cattle, 
horses, mules, etc., arefatand sleek. Farm- 
ers are busy plowing, preparing for plant- 
ing wheat; ten times as much will be put 
iu as last season. The great majority of 
settlers are cheerful, happy, hopeful, glad 
they have a home in this wonderful coun- 
try. Building of two or three story brick 
and stone buildings is going forward; new 
contracts made, and we begin to look like 
a city fifteen years old; and we need not a 
penny of help. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


FEED FOR GROWING PIGS. 


A VERY good substitute for milk may be 
found for young animals of all kinds in 
fine wheat middlings, with a small propor- 
tion of boiled flaxseed mixed with the 
mess. This last gives the pigs enough oil 
to keep them sleek, and it is more easily 
digested than the starchy nutriment in 
corn, which is difficult of digestion. Still 
we advise using all the skimmed milk that 
can be got in addition, If there be only 
enough to color the swill before the fine 
feed is mixed in, the bone and flesh-form- 
ing elementsin the milk will not be lost 
If the hot dish-water is mixed with it inthe 
pail just before feeding, the mess will be all 
the quicker digested. It is the warmth of 
the dish-water rather than its nutritive 
elements that gives it value.—American 
Cultivator. 














When Baby was sick, we gave her Ca:toria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Ry) NTCLNG ~__ SELF-ACTING 
BgHARTOHORN 9 SHADEROLLERS 
Beware of Imitations. 
NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


SA 
I R E ES iNT 
The largest and most complete stock in the 
U.S. of Fruit and Ornamental 7rees, Shrubs, 
Peonies, Roses, Hardy Plants, Grape Vines, 


Small Fruits, &c. Illustrated and descriptive 


eines Cua ;.also wholesale price list for 
rice: ELLWANGER & BARRY 
MT. HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SOth Year. ( Paper.) 










Mention this 





uiesic Company's 
Extract of Beef. 


Makes the purest, cheapestand best Beef Tea. 
Finest meat flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with Justus von Liebig’s signa- 


~ a IBANNER 
LAMP 


= Beauty, Biliancy, 
Safety & Economy. 


Gives a Sreapy Wuits 
GHT, 
SurerRion iN WORKMANSHIP 
AND Finisu. 
Lower THAN ANY 
OTHER Lamp of equal merit, 
Several attractive styles, 
EB" Ask your dealer for it, 
Tak er. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 




















and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to haveitonsale. Ask for it. 
» 8. LTBERG 


Prop. 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST .TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Fsais. For more than half acentury 
netee for superiority over all others. 














to Use, and 


CATARRH 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest Cheapest. 











RHEUMATISM 


neuralgia, 

and sciatica 

can always be 
successfully treated 
with 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
A cure 
is sure to follow 
the persistent 
use of this 
medicine. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


Autumn Planting, — 


For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
tumn planting of DeEcIDUOUS TREES and 
SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS and for Cata- 
logues, apply to 


PARSONS & SONS CO. 


(LIMITED), 


FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 


GHADY HILL NURSERIES, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 

Offer the most complete and varied list of RARE 
ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS®S IN 
AMERICA, Now ie the time to plant Hardy PER- 
ENNIALS, and our Catalogues are the most helptui 
and comprehens.ve issued. SEND FOR THEM. 
We give special attention to the laying out of 
private grounds, and plans and specifications will 
be cheerfully furnixhed on application. 


at A MAHOGANY FINISH. / 
FERINI TE Can be applied by any one, Two } 
coats on common wood produce a#beautiful finish; ¢ 
more attractive than natural wood. Durable, 2 
economical. Send for circular and simple of ? 
wood finished with Ferinite. , 
PELLUCIDI TE The only durable coating for ; 

Hard-wood Finish, Floors, 

Grained Work, etc., or for any work where varnish 
is ased. Superiorto varnish. Has a beautiful > 
luster, and is guaranteed. Send for circ lar and ) 
sample board. ) 

SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N.Y. 














House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 & 603 Sixth Ave., 
1338 & 1340 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WOVEN WIRE FENGE 


ROPE SELVAGE 
All SIZES MESH. PRICES REDUCED. 
Sold by dealers. Freight paid 








CHEAP. 


. 8.—Steel CEMETERY 
| and Lawn Fence 


Write to THE MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. , CHICAGO. 


THOMPSON’S EYE WATER is a care- 
fully prepared Physician’s prescription. If the di- 
rections are followed it will never fail. 

Jno. L. Fhompecn. Sons & Co., Troy, N.Y. 

Established 17%. 


NOISES CURED by 
AF": AVENBEE TUBULAR EAR 
CISHIO Whispers heard. 


Com- 
1 . Successful where all Remedies Fatt. Tils. book & 
proofsfree, Address F. HI8COX, 858 Broadway, New York 
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RisinGSUN! 
STOVE POLISH 


Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE FROS., Proprietors. nrg Mase 











mae Nias ag Sin >, 
PERFECT 
HOT-WATER HEATERS 


For Heating Churches, Schools and Private 
Dwellings by Hot-Water circulation, 
Send for circulars. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
232 and 234 Water St., New York. 
84 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 











One Month, 80,30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made kuown 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Broadway, New York City. 





THE 


EMERSON and 


{Established 1872.] 


FISHER Co. 


Wholesale Manufacturers ot Top Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, 
Two Wheelers. Buckboards, Jump Seats, and Light Carriages. 
140,000 Emerson & Fisher Co. vehicles now in use in the United 


States. 


A new six-story building 890x110 has materially added to their 


capacity. 


This house has grown to its present large proportions by blending 
good style, finish and durability with reasonable prices. For illus- 


trated catalogue address 


THE EMERSON & FISHER CO., Cincinnati. 
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Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 

of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Highest 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Onion Square owe. Cor, 14th St, N.Y 





——THE MODERN WAY—— 
OACHING EGGS 


(By STEAM) 

A Difficult Process Made sole 
When ready for the tablet 

caus Rese of uniform nape 
nv appearance = 
be cronsie rred to toast or plate 
without danger of breaking. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE 







Partly fill the large pan with 
ter and place on stove, when 
08 arises drop eggs in 
small pans. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Sidney Shepard & Co. 


BUFFALO, NW. Y. 
Sold by Hardware & House Furnishing Goods Dealers. 


‘GRATEFUL-OOMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


v a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o ——— of digestion and natri- 
tion, ana by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of weil-selected Cocoa, Mr. ps has provided 
our breakfast tab es with a delicately Fhaverea bever- 
age which may save us many heavy coctors’ bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist everv tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of suotie maladies are floatiwa arcund us re ady toat- 
tack wherever there isa weak point. We may es- 
cape many afatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with oe biood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’"—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made stmaply with boi ing water or milk. a only 
in Ni ney tins, ‘.), Grocers, labeiled thu 
JAMES EPPS Homeopathic Chem- 
ists, » Ao” England. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington u, Geroes, Bos 

e 
170 State Shi reet, Ch 





Fane, New York. 
cage. 





LODGE FURNITURE 
IN GREAP VARIETY. 


8S. 8S, Teachers’ Desks, pi 
x for information 


24 6 os, Becgnd t St., 


ME RSON 


FON ail MON Ont 
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K's SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Noe.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 








LOCATED AT THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO CENTRAL PARK. 
a — Fe AEE 38! Ne BP SRABETS IDG) 


NEW Y 





— Ox O- 


THE PLAZA HOTEL, 


Fifth Avenue, Fifty-eighth to Fifty-ninth Sts. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 


With finest appointments, will open October ist, on 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


Sixth Avenue elevated trains start within half a block. An inspection is invited. 


EF. A. HAMMOND. 





Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
‘SUCCESSF ULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 


THOMSON’S 
Glove-Fitting Corsets. 


Iadies will be 
pleased to know 
that, of the Fifteen 
grades of Thom- 
son's Glove-Fitting 
Corsets, two grades 
are made expressly 
for the warm 
months. 


. Ventilating” 














rmomsow’s 2 HOSE who have 
OLOve FITTING WOT these corsets 

SUMMER: (and there are in- 
deed thousands) speak of them as being 
COOL and DELIGHTFUL and indispen- 
sable for hot weather. 

Why not try a pair of 

THOMSON’S 

“VENTILATING” or “SUMMER” Corsets¢ 

For Sale Everywhere. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., N.Y., Sole Man’rs. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 

{nventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 

ar 5 | the Society of Arts for 

66 Pianos and several meritorious 

and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
B.& EL SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 













Bend for Catalogue. BOSTON 


-&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW M4 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 Jobn St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPs, 
Mydraulic Kams, Garden 
agines, Pumo Chain ard 


tron ard 
os Street Washers, 


Works Foun in 
mit by the med aves mal met 
ition in 


Iasi; Vienna. Aust 
and Centennial Eshibition 








H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 


Carriage Builders. 


Warerooms, 408-412 Broome St.,N.Y. 


FINE CARRIACES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OWN OR COUNTRY. 


Vv lotertes, Cabsistete. Rockaways. Surreys, Phae- 
tons, Tepot Wagons. Road Wagons, Buckboards 
Two- wheelers and Pony Carts. 


THB. C. KWAURE CO. 


Church Organs, 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warerooms: 


Nos. 238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Works—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFFPICE—LINCOLN BUILDING 
UNION SQUARE. 





“MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED.” 


Secticeie. Dodd's Se ave ee: BOStOP 
ROAD CARTS ONLY, $10 


ay 












y Carts Made. 


ote ys 
D' w 
Mothtaon. Bet ia ot all varieten 
Sa or Price List. 
SiiGAbS oe SCALE 00.5 
51 South Jefferson 8 








APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest tpeeesemente, 
ting Private Resid v 
Send for Descriptive Simemhtes. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,52 Union St., Boston, 


cenkiee 


ine 








See 


vi 

‘eas, Coffe For full 

particulars address, THE one AMERICAN TEA 
nd 33 Vesey St., New York. x 289. 





DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Hexwasn Scuarrren. 
President ; 


. Eaxest Benorn, 
Vice-President, 





NONE THIS 
GENUINE TRADE 
WITHOUT MARK. 


Note our Trade Mark Closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 


These Snnatory garments sre positively guar. 
nuieed to be alleweel of the fine-t quality; they 
cre wade under Dr. Jneger’s supe: vision, and sold 
tv this Company and theiv authorized agents 
ONLY. 

Send for explanatory. descriptive and illustrated 


Catalogue and price-|'st, free by mail. 


Garments made to erder, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptiy attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 
'i7 and S29 Broadway. New York. 


BRarvcd: 


1 9 Nassau St.. Temple Court, New York; 
al» USa8. 5 


1194 Chestnut St., Philacelphia, Pa. 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 
Darning 
= of 


r Dye. 
Retail stores 
927 ad. 


tand. and 251 
Race st.,Cin- 
cinpati. 0. 

















Plambing and. Water Heatin Latest Im- 
rovements in Sanitary Arrangemen' Examina- 
ions and reports made with ores 1 Appliances as 

to Soperal og etion 3i poet ings. 


. 8. B Se | in ony b Street: New York. 


TRA VEL, RESORTS, ETC. 














THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 


San Francisco, 85 hours. 


St. Paul, 13%¢° hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of cones service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 
See, Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 

THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W.H. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £. P. WILSON, 
34 Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








“The Falls of Niagara” 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract, from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp TayLor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
HowE.ts, Cc. ARNER, 
Pror. Gieert, Jane M. Wetecx 
lahore’ prise, vitey’< Cents bs St altel 
Oo. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘The Niagara Falls Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 





25° Cents a Bottle by all c 
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